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Read What Users Say About 


FIRE PUMPS! 


ACTUAL UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS TAKEN pimectiy 


“RAILROAD CREW USED \ 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS TO CONTROL 
BURNING OF RIGHT-OF-way” 


Two weeks ago, during the drouth, on a windy day it 
appeared the whole pasture country east of here was on fire 
Several citizens jumped in theit cars and drove in the direc 
tion of the fire until they reached the radroad To theri 
surprise they found the section men were merely burning off 
with INDIAN 


the right-of-way and then putting the fire out 


FIRE PUMPS. 
This community needs no conving the value of INDIANS 
and as soon as we had your price list we sold the pumps in 


advance and mailed you the order 
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ng as fo 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION ON THESE 
FAMOUS FIRE EXTINGUISHERS WRITE TO 


Hercules Equpment & Rubber Co inc 
PACIFIC COAST 435 Brannan Street 

San Francisco 

Roy Daves Company 

617 East Street 

Los Angeles, California 


BRANCHES 


tr red t Barnett Company 
5 Sth Ave 
‘Portland Oregon 
fred Sarnett Company 
00 Sorme Street 
Klamath Fails Oregon 


FROM OUR FILES 


Indian Fire Pump 


SAVED BARN AND CATTLE” 


At the County Fair we placed an INDIAN FIRE PUMP in one 
of our livestock barns where there was a great deal of bedding 
and debris. The second afternoon fire broke out in this barn 
and if it hadn't been for your pump the barn and a lot of 
cattle would have been destroyed. 


100,000 people attended the fait and many of them saw the 
fire and how it was extinguished. 


Agents Wanted 


J. M. Savery, 
Manager 


“USED INDIAN FIRE 
PUMP 710 PUT OUT 
ROOF FIRE... 


/ received a request from a 
neighboring town to assist on a 
farmhouse fire. | sent in an alarm 
and then took my INDIAN FIRE 
PUMP fo the scene in my car. 


The barn was entirely enveloped in flame and beyond saving. There 
were 5 spot fires on the roof of the house. | climbed to the roof 
and put these fires out and kept the roof wet until the pumper 
arrived. Without question my INDIAN saved the house. 


We consider INDIANS a “must” in our department and highly 
recommend them. 
Fred €. Dwinell, 
Chairman Fire District 

" 

“DOES A SWELL JOB... 
Please send your INDIAN FIRE PUMP catalog. Our local fire 
department is equipped with 6 INDIANS on one truck and 
4 on another. We use them often. The INDIAM is easy to 
operate and does a swell job and has never failed us. 


Arthur Kimer, 
Secretary, Volunteer Fire Co. 
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National Advertising Representative 


Journal of Forestry 


Seattle, Washington 


Dear Mr. Thorpe: 


I am glad to learn that the Journal of Forestry is to have 
the advice of an advertising man for increasing its lineage of 
advertising. I was editor of the Journal of Forestry myself for 
several years and felt then that the Journal offers a special 
medium for acquainting foresters with the growing list of tools, 
machines, supplies, etc., that are used in forestry work. The 
Journal then had a very modest circulation. Today it is several 
times larger and it is a safe guess that every active practicing 
forester in a position of responsibility sees the Journal regularly and 


uses it for reference. 


Forestry is a growing profession. Each year more private 
timber owners and operators adopt forestry methods and employ 
foresters. It is an acceierating development. The potential 
volume of forestry equipment and of the kind of logging equipment 
that best serves the requirements of forestry 15 juite large. 


be authorized and made by foresters. 


Many of these purchases will 


There is another field in which I believe the Journal's 
ivertising pages should be used. More than half the foresters 
in the U. S. are federal employees and not familiar with the 
ievelopment of forestry in private lands. It is important that 
this class be better informed on private efforts and accomplish- 
nents. It is a desirable, and I believe, important kind of public 


relations work which should be of value to ompanies engaged in forest 


cow 


inagement. For such, I particularly recommenca the Journal of 


Forestry. 
Yours truly, 
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Greatest Number” 


This address was given at the dedication 


Forest in the 
116 miles south of Neattle. 
National Forest 
National Forest by pro lamation 
15, 1949 The 


Nocicty of American Foresters 


State of 


lumbia 


June dedication 


ashington, 
on October 15, 1949 
ofc rally 
of P 
followed the 
in Neattle during October 10-14 


of the Gifford Pinchot National 
held at La Wis Wis Forest Camp, 
The 7) 
changed to Gifford Pinehot 
Harry S. Truman on 
meeting of the 
Parties 


of the 


sie nt 


annual 


pating in the ceremonies, in addition to the chief of the Forest Service, 


Horace J 
Irthur B. Langlie of 
ington, D.C. and Milford, Pa 


Nociety of American Foresters 


mere 


Pinchot 
honor 


IN peDICATING the Gifford 
National 


one of Amertea’s 


Forest fodas we 


vreat men 
Pinchot who 


its first 


rave 


It was Gitford 


conservation vreat 


United States. It was large 


lv through his) tireless crusading 
efforts that 
come a part of our national polices 
The Gifford 
Pin 


termine the 


conservation has be 


ideas and forces that 


hot set in motion mav well ce 


future securitv. and 


prosperity and progress of this na 


tion, 
the future 


mav indeed determine 


welfare entire hu 
who 


There are manv here today 


knew and worked with 
Mr. Pinchot was familiarly and at 
fectionately known to all his asso 


The 


mendous eneres 


remember G. Po oas a 


lates 
man of tre and en 


thustasim, as an taspiring leader, as 
They knew him 
hing fighter 
and for the 
did not need 
richt He 


fivhtine al 


i zealous crusader 


as a courageous, unflin 


in the interest 


public 


public 
His cause 


t was 


ut history has 


ere behind 


his shingle as a consulting 


He engineered the first Con 


of State Gove for the 


rhors 


regional forester, 
Washington: 
sand Clyde S 


Portland, Ore Governor 
Cornelia Bryce Pinchot of Wash 
Vartin, president of the 


consideration of conservation. poll 
cles. He promoted the North Amer 
ican Conservation Conference, the 
first conservation meeting on an in 
ternational Ile 


founder of the Sov ety of American 


level Was a co 
Koresters 


Although Mr 


interests and 


Pinchot was a man 


of capa 
bilities, forest conservation was his 


When 


foresters a 


first and ereatest concern 


he spoke to a group of 


few vears avo he said, have been 


now and then, but Tam 
all the 
and shall be to my dving dav.” He 
indeed At the 
death in 1946, he 
the management plan for the for 
last 


terovernor 


a forester time been, 


Wis time of his 


Was working over 
land. In his 
Pinchot 


world-wide 


his own 
Mr 


promoted a 
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vears, ane 
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for the Nations Sctentific 
onservation 
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Natural 
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making ontribu 


to local 


many 


communities and. to 
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these 


national welfare ana 


other national 


resources 


Lyle F. Watts 
S. Department 
Washington, ¢ 


forests are managed for a sustained 
Vield, for permanent and continu 
ing production and use in the pub 


lic interest. Our national forests 


an increasingly sig 
the 


they are protecting 


are furnishing 


nificant portion of country's 
timber supply ; 
Vitally important sources of water ; 
their lands contribute to 
the nation 


and leather 


supply of meat. wool, 
they afford recreation 
al opportunities for millions of peo 
ple. Their returns to the publie in 
timber production, water supplies, 
flood control, livestock production 
wildlife, recreation, and other serv 
ices far exceed the costs of admin 
It would indeed be diffi 


enlt to place a dollars and cents 


istration 


value on many of their services and 
benefits 

We 
estry departments that are 
protection 


the varirous states, 


competent state 


have in 
strong for 
notable work in forest 
and development. Fifty 
Gifford Pinchot 
his crusade tor forestrs 


vears avo 


was begin 


when 
ning only 
feeble beginnings had been made in 
systematic protection of the forests 
from fire, Today 


avencies are heading up a coopera 


state forestrs 


tive program that provides organ 
ized protection for a total of some 
3440 million acres of state and pri 
vate forest land. State forests have 
been established and developed by 
the states, and i mans 
state 


job for the advance 


many of 
are 


other activities ave TICLES 


doing a good 
ment of forestrs 


private owners 


And so are mans 


of forest 


land. The forest manage 
ment programs of a number of lum 
ber and pulp and paper companies 
are noteworthy, The forest indus 


have 


program in which hundreds of 


sponsored a tree farm 


tries 
est owners have signed up, pledg 
ing to manage their holdings 


for continuous production 
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continued productivity of the 
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enacted legislation 


for 


states have already 
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looking toward 


such regulation of forest practices 
Their regulators 


laws vary greatly 
in effectiveness and administration 
nationwide standards and 


action on a nationwide scale 
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ther for 


ration 
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tion and deterio 


fur 
st destru 
ind se help to maintain a 
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ber production 
foreseen by 
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passing Vvears 

We nee to tighten up still 
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more 


more our protection ot forests 
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tion uinst 
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work 
iSeS 
rvent 
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forest 
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Inanavement 


the 
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When Gitford P hot was chief 


r 
7 
4 
in lorestrs parti ohecause 
tl are the things with which I ives 
an ost familiar and most direct muddy, much or all of the time 
| oncerned Phere have beer When vou see a muddy river, vou ' 
, , other noteworthy advances I are seeing soil from farms and bill Sg 
or tier An agyressive pro sides being carried off to the sea. or f 
wit Wildlit management has clog stream channels or silt up the ee a 
mad rreat tl eS Deer and el reservoirs Every vear raving 
have made such a strong comeback floods take a oy ha ind ia 
that in so ireas the problem is ase 
now to control exce populations property iii of this ; 
instead of bringing back the van dana: 
| 
\ll of these things add up to ano shed land 
impr total of achievement fron), 
Conservation is definitely on th teriorated tha 
ce move tart from less than an inch of rain s 
fal 
But we still have a long, long all 
ip! vay to » There is nothing in the And w il too muel vat 
record to justi inv complacenes Wasted in floods, adequate, depena sect 
ek For the United States as a whol able water supplies for irrigation A e 
aa ‘A have t to reverse the down industrial, and domestic use are ty SIVE : 
ward trend of our timber resources o nean actut prob tion i 
¢ Ty drain of sawtimber in mat parts of the West. and huil 
oh oa desirable roal for eyen in some parts of the more hu tens 
luetion till ex eds the 1 Kast Many streams that are ative 
rate of vrowt Furthermore. muel raving torrents during a ran seu improve their tore vi 
hd son drv up soon after because not real sustained vield 
th timber. and of } ater vets into th rrouna We need to strenethen 
4 +} to feed a steady tlo Mar ill forests. We need to eliminate over 
‘ = well ro aly for the same reason rravine inal loup run-down 
wood ina other portant us Stieh Things as these ine ite the ranges We need to improve the fa 
wher } srowth ia of ol thead im conservatio condition of mat witersheds. We 
| lary tat th 1+ replant millions 
nds of hardwoods and Soul ana mo need to replant or reseed million 
other poor lit material, Mail nt, it ds ause believe there is of depleted acres to restore them 
il In the fa of a t net t 
»serubl re 4 You cannot things | e is marching on 
"hie expan One ate For a centur ind more this eoun 
elinine resources try has been takis h from the 
inal eal il riorating ‘ a 
A he But [see no need for defeatisn land but putting little back We is. 
or despair, We know wl va annot keep on that way 
f my forest owl rs 
ve shoul o. Gifford Pinchot and ] We ha muir) 
other rly da onservationists goods, but we are getting poorer in 
ne o op the \ The the natural resourees that are the 
} vere the pioneer pathfinders basis of those goods. And the long 
) hay re to pra 
first signposted what William Voet er we delav. rand costlier 
4 n his recent the vill be the restoration that 
he has called tl Rowe ty lone if w ire to a: 
! ! ) nt hich nye standards 
! We that rer rostroy n the ta ly 
\ rey Qurs is a nat apabl do oh 
t if | 
now. Mag A } ndance. not st to cet 
: nutrit ! We need ageress et t 
tw disa trol unwise or destruct timber 
washed } iles nract that w forester, the quiding principle was 
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laid down that our national forests 
should be managed for the *‘great- 
est good of the greatest number in 
the long run That principle has 

eaning not only within the bound 
aries of the national forests. It 
should motivate all publie action 
That the public has a stake in all 
natural resources was basic in Gif 
ford Pinchot’s thought. He strove 
to awaken realization of the fact 
that ownership of the land does not 
justify its abuse; that we of this 
generation hold the land in trust 
for the generations to follow; that 
it is our responsibility to see that it 
Is sed wisely, that it Is kept pro 

One of Gifford Pinchot’s achieve 

ents was in setting a high stand 
ard of publie service. Under his 
| the Forest Service 


fine reputation for unsel 


fish al and votion r. pres 


you WILL understand how hard it 
Is tor me to speak on this occasion, 
even to thank vou for the thoughts 
vou have so beautifully expressed 


ind the tributes vou have so gen 


erous aid I know that every 
vord has been heari felt SUTCLS 
vou realize how profoundly grate 
ili 

qiovernor Laneli the soil conse 

tlonists, the enwimmeers, have ex 
pressed, In Vout own separate 
shions. something of the essence 
oO W t \ (iifford Pinchot n 
t rious elds in whieh you 
new eal ho ing to 
\ 1 ou ive said 

But ere is one point | am eon 


Oso 
is temporal and earthly immor 
11) 
{or 
preservation oO e tol 
4 
ests vond reclamation thre 
Ar 5 ver at t 
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Gifford Pinchot and the Conservation Ideal’ 


tige, or pay were not the dominant 
forces that motivated its actions 
the public interest came first. Mr 
Pinchot and his men did not stoop 
to subterfuge, special favors, or se 
cret agreements. Their fight was 
honest and above board. 

I think I am justified in saying, 
and I say it proudly, that the For 
est Service still carries on in those 
traditions. Today, we rededicate 
ourselves to those high standards 
We shall not shrink from respons) 
bility. We shall not be afraid of 
leadership in publie policy, We can 
not be content to drift with the 
tide. In the manavement of this na 
tional forest and of all other na 
tional forests, in our efforts to pro 
mote wise use of natural resources 
and sound conservation every 
where, our goal and guiding prin 
ciple will continue to be the great 


soil, bevond the various techniques 
of land use and flood control, over 
and above and back of all of these 
stands the philosophy itself, the 
philosophy of const rvation 


inchot 


Conservation to Gifford | 
Was never a vague, TUuzzV aspira 
tion It was exact, dy 
namie. The pplication Ol serened 
and technology to our material 
economy for the purpose of enhane 


ing and elevating the lite ot the 


individual. The very stuff of which 
democraey is made 

The eonservation he preached 
dealt not onls with trees—it dealt 
with the sheep herders and e 
omesté iders whose means ol li 

ood in the forest depended upon 


protection that Was 


mower, Sue S ou re so 
cel VorKing out wit! il 
(irand Coulee and Bonneville 


It dealt with research, with pro 


vrams of improvement of countrys 
fe, with electrification of farms 


est good of the greatest number in 
the long run 

Our entire national forest sys 
tem, embracing more than 180 mil 
lion acres in the United States and 
its territories, is, in a large sense, 
a monument to Gifford Pinchot 
But to this beautiful forest in the 
Cascades of Washington has come 
the special honor of bearing his 
name. This national forest was es 
tablished when he was chief forest 
er. Its administration began under 
his direction. The basie principles 
for its management were set up un- 
der his euidance 

May the Gifford Pinchot Nation 
al Forest help to keep forever alive 
and dynamic his” conservation 
ideals. May it help point the way 
to wise use of all forests and all re 
sources in the attainment of the 
eood life for all men and all na 
tions 


Mes. Gifford Pinchot 


Washington, D.C 


with rural edueation. It dealt with 
equality of opportunity, with con 
trol of monopoly The list is a 


hone one 


Most important. it dealt) with 


the conservation of natural re 
sources as an international prol 
lem affecting issues of permanent 
peace 


To Pinchot, vou see, man himself 
is a natural resource. The basic 
resource for whose material, moral 


and spiritual welfare the Conserva 


tion doctrine is” invoked Man 
Without whose enerav, the eneres 
ol eo and Oli al electricity, 
ome selenee wsell, 1 inert 


velop 
con 
is indispensable to the per 
human 
ee, conservation its widest 
ense beeame to him one of the 
euiding principles through which 
such prosperity might be achieved 
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spiritual and ethieal terms, of our 


affirmation in 


faith in the dignity of man as a 
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explo 
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Vation Is nota 

depender Issues, 

problem to be faced 
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Con 
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ehild of Ciod ol the wellare ot an but his that our natural resources are hot “ 
4 Pinehot wi trained as a ton el ‘ stence on eartl An inter nexhaustible That. am the con f 
extel thought forestel } nations Wile all mi These are destroved 
ke a re el But before te tions must eventuall cooperate vyasted at a rate that 1s dis 
had practiced orest! one ‘ for their fullest development astrous and may tata 
realized that there ere questions In these terms conservation be Phe point was then samen home : 
; vith which he as eltef forester was one matter not primal a to the people that the natural re ci 
ed upon to cde questions t t as some moderns seet sourees of the country are a ha 
cn thre ee of the rit seem to to think mit of democratic poll thon heritave. to be made use o 
‘ wit tree ‘) voverl ent pote an thre jul i! establishing ana promotime thre 
ahout out some 42 vears age Possib there are some ot vou of 
mirit ty ride in Koek Creek oved so well who still remember 
Pat nd at ne wit im ot great meeting in 1908 ealled at) almost unrest 
that thre diffieutt probler the 
+} 
worl want to digress here a CNDAUSTION Of any 
Particular e was thinking o to take the opportunity ot bearing over, It Was polley 1 e un 
4 
the relation of the forests net onl witness of how deep! (iifford Ph ecualled 
to streat and erosion, but toon ehot felt always about the debt dete 
land navigation water powell owed to the men ot the korest oneer 
developments, to fish and game, toa Over and over again he over and 
reereatiol Ile w think ‘ tol to tie if ers 
the exploitation of manera 
fs on publi na wut rive 
development hout soil conserv: public good. such ereative ability come to put an end to such 
fiat wont better riculture heen demonstrated in at vover! tations 
\W 1 | these to do with for ent bods It was a three wi Alwavs the protection ot) the ie 
reat} ty the ters at one end. the Amertiean peo bv side with the technoloev of tor 
olg \ iow the b ‘ in if an 1 at the other. Gifford Pineho est mmunagemet! with the develop at 
Letween ther in the ment of water power, extraction ot 4 
ig Sudden the flashed \fter forty vears this spirit st niinerals, ete 
thro Here are no persists, still animates the orest Alwavs tl 
loneet ot tifferent Sery let Pol this Service is stl Ipon the se 
ene ov ow ‘ devotion. to aut its ereative and rreatest 2 
oN 
nal ‘ lorester id beet eadersl| It st sets 
i tthe bit of ft nking Instead pace that mar vovert ent «le stressed tl 
* there one eentral question, mat partments might be Well advised series ot ! ae 
dled rive ‘ unit \] o one centr 
teal | fow weeks ago two met o 4] 
«lose eo ected as Hike i \ it and s ed 
treated part of a single coherent the Forest Service as the best body projeeted 
plat of publie servants n Washington servation 
otha new ivht. these The brent referred entirely This time to 
| 
thy 0 the earth for the evotion and drive of its personne renee 
Phev fe e Forest Service 
| stands tod 1) est } t 
lo ee ne ou il iM aps st oo ad persistentls 
a dat ad beet ‘ ent or@anizi do battle witl ns 
me sport t ead rie But t ry baek to CONSErV: Could certain central issues be 
; sudden the \ ‘ nalseap ecting 190s; there tne traced that underlay and explained 
rushed inte sibalit rst 1 ‘ nm fiistory the lea ol these endless wars 
It was a me olrev that Was servation Was spelled it to the Obviously from time immemorta j 
needed. A polley mots vl \ people in terms so simple men had fought either to grab from Ms 
national, but one wor! defend ther 
seope. A policy that the best hunt 
: 
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grounds, the most fertile 


t protected harbors, ot 
in mineral deposits 

vs the thinking was in 

iron, copper, gold: li 


luded. Today 


irning covetous eves 


Were 


on deposits of tin, mar 


ehrome, mo 


vbdenum, baux 


ite and uranium (except for rub 


ber. natural resourees, all of these 


nonrenewable resources at that 


No si 


nation is self-sufficient 


essenitia raw materiais 


hol pointed out The 
| 


well; t dependent upon 
HeCOSS to Thane it acks 


More 


beginning to 


without recoiurne to Wa? 


ovel thie world is 


nnderstand instead of its be 


ng om the mterest of anv one nha 


another depressed 


the interest of each and 


( he rest secure 


(oul ‘h access to raw mater 


lals be brought about by mutual 


international basis’ 


consent on an 
Theodore 
It. President 


Well Roosevelt, Frank 
time believed that 


Truman 


fir Roosevel 
each one His 


international 


on the 


evel could and would help to re 


one of the thost 


dangerous 


I] obstacles to ust and per 


hye lie ved 


nent world peace. They 


hat international cooperation 


conservation obsyeetives most cel 


| of baste advantage 


would 


he entire ‘world 


In 1909 formal invitation was 


out bv The wlore Roosevelt to 


sent 


nations to Join together in an 
tational conference on the sub 
of natural resources and their 


Inventory conservation, and wise 
utilization 

Sore These countries, nm 
eluding among them Great Britain 
Canada, and 
Most 


tor thy 


(rermans 


Mexico 


natelv, however 


accepted untortu 


al 


> 
peace Roose S Ssuccessol Presi 


dent Taft, whose failure to support 


domestic conservation precipitated 
decided to 


and lo 


ijor politieal revolt 


reea the invitation kill 
the conlerene 


Wilson 


were in turn approached but. all 


Harding. and lloover 


failed to aet 
In 1944 we 


Roosevelt The 


went to see Franklin 
that meet 


story ol 


exciting and dramatic 
broad 


nme is hot] 
For F. D. R 


Imaginative 


with his and 


understanding of his 
grasped and immediately wel 
the full 
Pledged 
stile! an 

and 


migt put through 


tory. 


comed significance of the 


If to the 


ol international con 


ferences asked how soon it 


Ile author 
agenda 


ized Pinehot to draw up an 


and to draft whatever government 


officials he might want for the do 
dated 


wrote 


Inal 


October 24 


ter to Cordell Tlull, 
1944, FL DR 
meetings With 


In oul other hat 


tions | have a feeling that too | 


attention is being paid to the sub 


ject of the conservation and use of 


natural resources. am surprised 
1 the 
itselt It 
fore, 
Nations meet 
hold a 


States of 


world knows so litle about 
there 
United 
it might do much 


occurs to me, 
that even before the 
meeting mn the 
all of 


and associated nations 


to 
United the united 

I repeat 
and Tore 


again that T am = more 


that Conservation Is a 


think 


inced 


basis of permanent 


peace | 
the time Is ripe 

After R.’s death, President 
Truman, who had given the matter 
Close person il attention, went 
it. Im August 1946, he 


to the United Nations as the 


mueh 
ahead on 
sent 


American plan a formal proposal 


tor such a conterence 
This conference so conceived and 


so born took place last August at 
known as 


Lake Suecess It was 


the Conservation and  Seientitie 


Conference. The story of this con 


ference Is a tragie one too lone 


go into here. Suffiee it to say the 


moral and social, the economie and 


politieal objectives of conservation, 


its democratic significance were 


rigidly ignored by the men of little 


faith and many fears who organ 


ized the conference. Even more un 


believeable, all mention of peace 
and war in relation to conservation 


Wis deliberately and definitels CX 
cluded trom the agenda 
mouse that emerged, 


the 


The sterile 


excellent on 


while technical 
side and adequate enough om most 

scientifie, had obviously no 
the 


which it 


right to lay claim to name of 


conservation. in was con 


ceived 


So ce plorable a retreat trom so 
noble an opportunity was bitterly 
resented Hy the delegates 


had 


upsurge al 


many ol 


who been looking forward to 


a great sentiment trom 
Dele 


such 


the peoples they represented 
understood what 


le velopment sous TY A 


so imaginativels 


Who 
and those 
vou are building 


here on the Columbia River 


might i, do mean, in terms of 
Inspiration to lite rally hundreds of 
inillions of pave rished and 
less people of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa 

However, to dwell too narrowly 
the 


may be good history, 


and too long on the details ot 
past, while it 
sound con 
mean that 
differ at 


least In many superficial ways from 


it Is not necessarily, 


servation, By which 1 
the problems ot todas 
those ot vesterday 

No one 
(iifford 


fields ol 


than 
hattle 
eertain 


unde rstood better 
Pinchot that the 
the future in 
respects maust necessarily take dif 
ferent forms from those of the 
pust 


Victories 


one thing many conerete 


have been achieved sinee 
conservation was first promulgated 
Victories 

In the 
and breath 


as an American doctrine 


that will stand for all time 
InterveniIng Vears new 


taking techniques have been work 


ed out, seientifie truths laid bare, 


that were not ever foreshadowed 


In those early days. Even more 


important, new problems that are 


constantly arising new needs of 


the American people that are com 
Ing inte Ine Ine Problems and needs 
that 
the Conservation philosophy 

The the 
belts, some of the recent techniques 
the TVA 


Pix . ‘ . 
Ri ver are cases 


demand new applications ot 


Canips, shelter 
development of 
and the Columbia 


In port As is the bold new doe 
trine of President Truman and his 
statesmanlike vision in building up 
the peoples of backward nations 
All of whieh hold inspiration and 
vreat hope for the future 

Gifford Pinchot was always the 
first to proclaim the principle of 
growth, of development, and of re 
newal as central to the conserva 
tion idea 

He insisted that 


must be reinvigorated, revived, re- 


conservation 


plains, 
lands ri 
terms of 
j coal and oO ile 
are 
Dl hs 
it needs, P 
aa 
4 
| 
3 
| 
—— 
34 
1 


56 


manned, revitalized by ih sue 


eessive generation implica 


TIONS 


urgencles, 


tran present 


Welcol 
idents 


onser 


‘ 
not on Se 


techniques but primar. 
tion to men and to women 
needs, their aspirations, 1 
demands That fi 


conservation it 


lowisties, 


such it is central to the domestic 
and international objectives of the 
American people 

With his deep insight i 


springs ot democratic 


his abiding concern 
and 
American lit 


spiritual bases of 
Gifford Pinchot pro 
initial leadership in ap 
plied conservation 


earl SS, zealous ical, and 


pract 


a man ‘‘who never turned 


but marehed breast for 


he blazed the 
Those ot US Who are 
young men and women of 
ure rests » responsibility 
viorv ol the lon 
vreater opporti 


't freedom 


Dedicatory Remarks by the Presi- 
dent of the Society of American 
Foresters 
The Society American Fores 


considers 1 privilege to take 


this «ke 


part in ation ceremony 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


of the Gifford 
Forest 

Gifford Pinchot was not only the 
first native American to be techni- 


Pinchot National 


educated as a forester, but his 
foresight and drive made possible 


the creation of a forestry profes 
United States. In a 


forest 


short vears 


‘rs have al- 


ready vreat contribution to 


the welfare of this country 


As the man more responsible for 


organization and development 


‘our great national forest system 


any other son, it is very 


one of the finest 


mriate 


‘orests should bear 


» could be no more 
to Mr. Pin ‘hot’s 
ent liv 


as a representative of 


fessional society in 


} appy to be here 


» honor to a great American 


forester 
Martin, President, 


Nocietu of American Foresters. 


= 
| 
ed out that thie Vietories and the 
never be rewarded as an excuse for én 
complacet only as an ineer 
Ile. theret ed the 
cessive pre d political his back, 
leaders, vou ward” 
know, believe in the renewal of Upo ha : 
ha 
natural resourees, And sueh politi ipon appr 
: eal renewals constitute of them the fu of these cvreat 
selyve i prolifte resouree in our na ind his name The 
+) oe 
tional politica ile ahead nttin : 
emo ! 
Conservation is today more than more memory than tl 
ever philosopl of dynamie 
reli 
to their ¢ 
F 
at gives te 
! basic Units As 
4 
d 
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The Story of Keep Oregon Green’ 


KEEP OREGON GREEN IS admittedly 
an eve-catching slogan To a 
million and a half Oregonians sinee 
1940 it has become a symbol of 
good citizenship, a constant re 
minder of man’s responsibilities 
as guardian and protector of our 
state’s vast forest heritage, a pub 
* service activity to be supported 
along with the schools and the 
ehureh 

Keep Oregon Green is unques 
tionably the most often quoted, the 
most frequently printed, and the 
most widely broadeast three words 
in our state's collective voeabulary 

Pick up any one of our 125 
newspapers, from the smallest 
weekly in the most remote com 
munity, to our two large metro 
politan dailies in Portland, from 
May to late September hardly an 
issue but carries the message of 
Keep Oregon Green. Front page 
news stories, photographs adver- 
tisements sponsored by local busi- 
ness firms, editorials, editorial car 
toons, short fillers, small single 
column pictographs-—all earry the 
story of preventing forest fires 


(‘ome into our state bv eal and 


at each of the n ajo potnts of en 
try a massive timbered sign wel 
comes Vou as a Visit at the same 
time asking your cooperation with 
fire. Turn on vour radio and dur 


ing critical fire periods every one 
of the 37 radio stations in Oregon 
will warn you that this is_ fire 


You will be asked to use 


out tor 
fire while traveling in the woods 
All dav long, at station breaks be 

tween newseasts and popular pro 


vrams, and even sand 


Wie ed in he 
tween songs and comics, radio spot 
announcements will ask vour co 


operator in Keeping Oregon 


ehanees are bette! han evel 


a Keep Oregon Green ash tray wi 


erace the table or counter. Along 
the evel few omiles 
nea reen-and-white SIUTIS 

Pres at g the D 
S101 f } R ne ety if 
Amer 


your cooperation In preventing for 
est fires 

Giant billboards, paid for by 
Shell Oil Company and other na 
tional 
message, as do A-sheet showings at 
service stations With your bank 
statements in July and August 
comes an apy aling cartoonograph 
stuffer, more than 500,000 to eiti 
zens of Oregon with bank accounts, 
reminding vou that fire weather 1s 
danger weather 

Turn off the highway into picnic 
areas, resorts, service stations, into 
stores throughout the state and 
some form of our green tree em 
blem will eateh your eye. Side 
roads and secondary highways are 
effeetively, but hot offensively 
placarded with the symbol. In case 
you do not have your radio on 
while traveling, vou may still get 
your gentle, effective reminder to 
Keep Oregon Green, for the car 
up ahead of vou will probably 
have a KOG license plate affixed 
just above the state plate. 

We have used hundreds of other 
devices to tell our story and IT will 
discuss some of them in more dé 
tail later. But it will be difficult 
for me to be modest in is diseus 
sion. LT hope vou will pardon my 
secming pride in our aceomplisl 
ments and not mistake it for boast 
ing. Aetually, the amazing and 
rather startling results of our ten 


vear program in Oregon in keep 


ine ours fe vreen are so 


sive as to be almost unbelievable 


Origin of the Movement 


When it was first proposed in 


1939 to fight forest fires with pub 
licitvy the idea was ereeted with 
something less than enthusiasm 


and among the more hardened log 
gers with the very same noises 
heard vears ago when word got 
iround the camps that a logger 
was seen playing golf 

While most of mis 
be confined to the Keep Oregon 


remarks will 


Green program, how we operate it 
and the results obtained, TI shall 
re 


digress occasionally to discuss the 


work of Keep Washineton Green 
We did not actually invent the 


87 


advertisers, carry the same 


Arthur W. Priaulx 


Publie relations director, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Portland, 
Oregon 


Keep Oregon Green idea in Ore 
The plan, like the Tree Farm 
program, originated in Washing 
ton. In 1940, W. B. Greeley, a 
ereat forester and a man with a 


gon 


vision, haunted by the fearsome 
havoe being visited on Washing 
ton’s forests every year by man 
caused fires, developed with Gover 
nor Clarence Martin a plan for a 
meeting of industry leaders and 
officials at Olympia. <An_ action 
plan was needed 

Called to this historie gathering 
were some of the state's key men 
in protection and forestry——men 
like Charles S. Cowan, chief of 
Washington Forest Fire <Associa- 
tion: James Stevens, writer and 
publie relations expert; Corydon 
Wagner, president of West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association; Roder 
ick Olvendam, publie relations 
counsel; Edmund Hayes, public 
relations ehairman of West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association; George 
Drake, chairman of the Joint Com 
mittee on Forest Conservation; 
Don Denman, forest products ex 
ecutive, and Fred M Fuecker, 
adjutant of the Washington Ameri 
ean | eelon 

\ vear before, the Amertean 
Legion, sparked by James Stevens, 


legion’s state forest marshal, 


+] 
had inaugurated a Junior Forest 
Warden program The idea was to 
each forest fire prevention to the 
vouth of the state. Col (ireeles ’s 
conmmittee, miceting with Governor 
Martin, praised this initial plan 
and felt the vouth program should 
be maintained, but wanted a more 
extensive approach which would 
enlist all the general publie to in 
sure full effectiveness of any pub 
lie education program 

From. these discussions headed 
by Col. Greeley and Governor 
Martin came the Keep Washington 
Green organization. This was in 
February 1940 leader was 
needed to spend his full time dur 
ing the summer to make certain 
that the idea did not die in com 
mittee. Stewart Holbrook, one of 


America’s leading writers, was in 
\ lead 1 


; 
at 
he 
| 
| 
if 
| 
\ 
‘Be 
(iree! 
Be 
ah Stop at a hotel or restaurant and \¢ 
| 


decided to 


Listes 
(;reen coul FS The 
ves as preside 
Is quasi 
under 


imeorporation irticl 


With the 
prograt 
map out 


Keep Orewor 


Gree top pub 


Orevor 
broug il 


recognition 


! ‘ petition wt 


heep Oregor 


1 Greet 


Holbroo 


RR JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
Boston finishing his famed Ethan early a vrass roots cies, public and private, are repre 
45 when Jame Stever tele organization 
phoned him and invited on be name state e 
half of the Keep Wa Keep Oregor 
tlee to take ol thie ttees wit! 
task of building an ick nto embership i 
nowerlul nel effeet vorking vor eounties 
organization. Within a month, Elo tan (ireen croup developed a com- terms of our 
broo d the people of W ne munit 0 ittee plan as well as nd eharter : 
‘ ton i ove new move a eount eommittee setup to. re \ speelal dio committer named 
ment. For four ‘ wnt six place their former loeal organiz the Oregon Broadeasters Asso 
ol ene er dreat tions through the American Legion elation serves as polles and liaison 
Ing up new v to vet newspaper past Wi ke our eount col hetween our association and the 
new WwW fo present dio ! lea 1 t hh heer ritire radio ot 
Ow nel nme oO the outst nding reasons fot kK ‘ spring we mee 
be new \ to stop est res wit mir sueeess tor throug the med ! { station newseasters ae 
nelling nel fired rt | ip of leaders in evel communtit oul radio for the “a 
fanes to funnel our fire prevention mi lie service activity of the 5 
{ teri direct to the pubiie radio and has 
Oregon Adopts the Plan Washineton Green would not trade nations) «to least 
Kdmund ‘ brought the their ideas on community our of our stations and nationa 
plan to Orewor most at once. and ations for an advance look wards 
ar af 1910 modest  Super-colossal, fire detving 1950 radio stations of the nation, Tens 
Woods. Sr. earrving the brunt ot When Stewart resigt ree time is given to eur program 
the burder ears ago to devote full tine in spot announeements 
In Mav Governor Charles his writing, Howard Brier, edu- dramatic presentations, national 
tor and nation known write! not feature broad 
od tagethe: t Port ‘ 1 \ e-spo Ci re oad 
Keep \ fier tim) where Llolbroo elt on nit Critieal fire-weather 
Dean Johnsen, Toledo ne tilding on Lbolbrook’s re new roe} re-weather broad 
! wd ¢ rt ) ! ! ! ! Wor with col cast warning bulletins, some ol 
e board of eitizer nd Ed centration on eount and com thie even cut inte programs 
es beeame ! ee organi on hi re part « astounding coopel 
execut wer ort eonppetitear or Keep ©? our progral thy 
Oregon Greet Orevon radio industr’ 
cline o WwW | ‘ ‘ ret Oreeon cdireetor wie one Spapers our state 
Ne R WKuehmer, one the 1 Phire or wire services give 
4 
farted nadlepencder es Ogle, wit eal the newspapers and radio stations 
the rey nal ! e in fit rotection. then toe With our help, the U. S. Weather 
rflon Cireer ip ral Bureau «le oped an interpre ig 
ive 
j fieltir fire ‘ i MeN yhe ‘ by the ral ting d weather Taets mto 
‘ \ eal roy ed ‘ ewspapers ore 
4 existed betweet \ t Wiesendanas One the most eratifving fe: 
: 
the Keep W ! 1 Wee ete e Forest Ss tures of the growth and develop 
vavs to sell fire preveation via the eaded Dean Paul M. Dunn of « roup with which we come es 
publicity route e Or State College Se eontact. This high level of econ ore 
¢ 


way 
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measure to the dignity and sin 
cerity and confidence whieh men 
like Edmund Hayes, Dean Dunn, 
Kuehner, Ogle, and Wi-sendanger 
and the loyal members of the 
executive committee have been able 
oO inspire. This devotion to a 
eause has caught fire among the 
members of the county committees 
and through them has been passed 


on to the general public All of 
this has contributed to creating a 


frame of mind, a publie-opinion 


a response to fighting fire with 
publieity 

The widespread aeceptance and 
support of Keep Oregon Green by 
the general publie is one ot the 
nost remarkable demonstrations of 
mass education in the history ot 
our state. While we would be the 
ast to take full eredit for the tre 
mendous reduction in man-caused 
fires since 1940, the plain faet re 
mains that until the KOG program 
vot under way there had been no 
narked change in the wasteful de 
struction of our forests from this 
cause since our state was settled 
one hundred vears ago. Our record 
seven more remarkable when vou 
consider that our two states have 
vained almost fifty pereent in 
population since 1940 More peo 


+} 


pie are ! woods 


odayv than 


Seldom has so much been done 


With so littl The results obtained 


from our modest budget of $20,000 


a veal raised entirel ty donations 
rom state fir protection 
assoclatlons ovvers lumbermen 
na general pub 
‘ ‘ reu ed © id 
wel ind sales pro 
tion organi ons who marve 

the tremendous volume of copy 
nd the universal support we ob 
tain for our prograt 


‘When the newness wears. off 


What are Vou vorng to do about 
keeph interest up in old-time 
advertising man asked me five 
ears ago. The amazing facet is 
iat the newness never seems 10 
wear off Wi have Hore ideas 
today than we had then for keep 
ing our program effective. The 


state «Junior Chamber of Com- 
meree has taken on the KOG pro 
gram as one Of Its top publie sery 


ee aetivities So have the 20-50 


clubs. The sportsmen’s groups 
climbed aboard the KOG band 
wagon this year. Fire underwrit- 
ers have asked for a place in our 
movement 

The great danger in any pub 
lieitvy or public relations program 
such as ours is overdoing. We have 
to be constantly on the alert to 
make sure we are not becoming 
trite, not becoming like the com 
hon scold who loses effect by nag 
ging redundaney. We have tried 
to ‘‘time’’ our releases to coincide 
with danger periods. We have tried 
to keep our radio copy fresh and 
seasonable 

Psychologically, we have tried 
to avoid the pitfalls of negative 
ness. All our literature, our plac 
ards, our advertising carries a 
positive note. Help Keep Oregon 
Green. Use vour ash tray. Drench 
vour camp-fires with water. We 
trv to avoid the use of **don’t 
We seek cooperation and avoid the 
appearaneg of dietation. Our theme 
is always, ‘‘This is your show.’”’ 
(ne vear we used the approach 
You. too. can be a fire warden 
It’s wise use of the old) gimmick 
whieh never fails, audience partie 
pation 

Albert Wiesendanger is the kev 
man in our unique organization 
and aside from a full-time offices 
the onl veal around em 
with an office in Salem 


executive comnittee acis as 


the clearing house for ideas, and 
Laat 


turns our meager and modes 


into a wide variety of ad 


material, All this is tun 
neled through our eounty commit 


tees. We supply them with signs, 


slacards, gummed stickers, licerse 
plates, us! travs place 


ecards, radio seripts, newspaper re 
leases school material Evers 
county committee is a regional tae 
ol ideas ehairman @X 
tends himself to come up with new 
deviees to keep his program lively 
and impressive. Here lovalts 
and devotion which no other pub 
lie service aetiy itv even approaches 
for it is not compressed into a few 


davs drive such as obtains In com 


HUETEN chest and Red (‘ross work, 
but extends through more than 
half the vear on an inte nsive basis 


ind through the winter on the 


planning stage. 

Keep Washington Green gets the 
same amazing support from its 
local chairmen. These men attend 
several meetings a vear, paying 
their own expenses 


Oregon Green Guards 


One phase of our program has 
won us national recognition and 
continues to confound the experts. 

In 1942, shortly after he took 
over direction of KOG, Richard 
Kuehner proposed a youth auxili- 
ary to supplement the work of 
adult workers. Having a lifetime 
of 4-IL club experience in dealing 
with vouth, Kuehner put together 
the Oregon Green Guards. From 
the very first, Kuehner insisted 
that this was not to be just an- 
other vouth organization but an 
activity which eould be taken on 


Boy Seouts, Girl Scouts, Camp 


fire Girls, 4-H} clubs, Future Farm 
ers clubs, schools, communities, or 
small groups of bovs and girls in 
rural areas or in cities 

We broke the story ot the Ore 
gon Green Guards in one carefully 
timed release through every news 
paper and radio station the 
state Kuehner had worked up a 
Green Guard kit, whieh ineluded a 
manual for members, an attractive 
membership ecard, an arm emblem, 
a gummed poster for the vouth’s 
home, and other stuff dear to the 
hearts of every kid 

Our state-wide release invited all 
bovs and girls between eight and 
elghiteen to yom Then came the 
deluge Thousands of Jetters 
poured into Salem headquarters 
Kuehnet franticall called on the 
state torestr department lor 
stenographie help to handle the 
addressing and mailing ot the 
Gireen Guard kit. Rush orders went 
to printers for more manuals, arm 
bands, and membership eards 
headquarters was a mad 
house 

Kuehner pleaded, ** Don’t send 
any more publicity out on Green 
(juards We've got 20.000 appli 
cations in already and, at 15 cents 
a head, we'll soon go broke trying 
to pay our way out of this deluge 
of requests 

Another news release would have 
flooded us, would have raised the 
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Cireen Ciuard met ! amazing response to this indi 


or more eager! bo st enterprise system has paid 


Kuehne ff v narkable results 
1949 


d forest fires 


last thing 


when he went aw: During $8 boys and girls 
(ireen put out small 


kids 


mouth op 


“Keep quiet about reports 


fires, or have qualified for 
Under 


activity and let the roadsick 


Ciuard 


along by word o award, a Service 
only publiei certifieate, given only aiter 


ssion by the Green Guard ot 
report of his 
certified to bv ar adult 
arrive by 
ask tol 
Through the 


activity, ever 


kids 


supervised, 
udiments eure 
manuals te 


oul 


ontinue 


OOO Crreen 
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Guard youngsters deserve national 


recognition. The story of 1l-vear 


old Patricia Barnes, whose courage 


forest fire, is one 


prevented a vast 


and best loved tales 
kids. 


classic 


ot my 


self-starting Some 


cigarette flipper, late one summer 
night, had tossed a lighted fag into 
dry roadside grass next to ¢ 

voung torest Pat’s grandfather 


corral the fire with a 


tried to 


|, but it was soon apparent 
Pat ran 


loaded a stone 


he would need more foree 
ome a quartel mile, 
five-vgallon tins ot water, 
mall tractor, which 


backed 


stone 


tore, 


ver run 


hooke d or 


astrick 


ation 
1500) man 

res ocrelrred on 


ids. This 


i 
4 
4 
pas 
The 
movement Im seven vears tie sul 
ann ial mivitation tor kids to par “a eo 
poster eontest 
Still the membership applica the 
Fj 
thonms reo in Wi have had lo ore 
adopt a program of austerity, chop medium of 1 ei sey 
ping off the names of all Green thoug! oosels 
Guards when thev reach 16 vears save learned she had beam 
“¥ of age, chopping off a those who with fire. Their it around, ii, to th =z! ’ 
) led nd tool ft ditehe 
move or change addresses Im interesting stvle, of Jobs thes sied and took 
with tl gentle treading on mmr can do around the home, around = T° ds, and fields to the fire with it 
] 
part the kids of Oregon cum farm, and when they are inthe lmother precariously 
ae to seek out Green Guard member wood The have heeome eru the stone sled. The three of them P 
Throvueh September of this lers and their alert eves never working with wet g@unny sacks 
i vear we received 6.252 applieations miss a danger spot. County cor finally cornered the fire, but it was : 
at Salem headquarters We have mittees teature them at service ong alter idnight 
Fa approximate ««<C,, luncheons. Award winners Somehow the picture of Patricia 
i Guards on our rolls todas re presented over their local radio Barnes, starting and driving her R 
Many thousatds o cor stations. Schools honor them when first tractor under pressure ol 
stele themselve (iree! (iuard thev win prizes in essay and poster necessi e Green 
evel thoue ve ne meer ompetition Sari eount ( i? rds No dults these 
the on our tire SUD ther ther in ther ony oungesters To on ( 
pre erew ‘ re ( Seout leaders nd wl es 0 
minal ip t hose whoa wat leaders vive the a hand fit them to the mediate situation 
their first ta ‘rest protes hat mostly thew are on their own The develop « ‘ CONSELOUSTESS 
¢ tion and first interest nm the tor \ bov or en vho «an t tive eat ile ana reliance 
» est ro their Gireen Ciuard mem (ireen Ciuards beeomes a eaptain striet ol ther owl Invention 
her May Green Gu ds ive nd ntitled to wear the doubl There rm indreds of stories ot 3 
enrolled orest! ehoo eaptain el eXPlolts OL These kids 
The Green Guards ce e law made arm-band These 
ol orent ol ‘ ed oor eleeted eap ms ore 
lu out oren thor eo et ‘ ders nh the field Now 1 about results | 
to lenders, Th Phe far-reaching impact of this e described the widespread us 
ral then wr stounding on thie pibitert to fieht torest fires and 
es leadership The ret ble fe: nut of Oregon is” solid felt ow we e developed Keep Ore 
ture o outh movemet 3 the Everv bov and girl considers it ar ron Greet nd Keep Washineton 3 
never-endn tle new ileas hho to belone@ to. the (;reen s lending publie serviee ae 
new plat mad oer i rot Guards. Although only sever ears 1 1 nh our two states Have 
whieh pour into end ters -eruled. out-sized elub . e record spea or itse iat 
Mev rl n ex end reached tremendous pro In the ter vears from 1930 to 
perier ed tot nel eve rier to tl 
W \ \\ ! By runt own show these Keep Oregon ¢ 
ort | ‘ el sup rie are earl mw to ed orest 
mth is vet alone with a complex society state and private forest 
ne ‘ In some. the natural traits of lead terrible destruction of our basie 
es ead it eation ers e showing up eat Mi esouree had been going on un j 
I think I et mswe kor redit the imereased fire abated sinee the first settlers ar 
onee the t sciousness of our oldsters ha rived the 1840's and started 
plete on the ' Phes ‘ to the tireless pounding « these burning off the forests to make way Tans 
beer eft to ther vn deviees ts or erop lands 
lhe beer el The thi ing stories pertor lr Washineton forests were 
mecteet our forests from fir fire by these Green being burned just as recklesals 
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just as needlessly by an indifferent 


populace who saw no particular 
reason for being careful with for 
fires had been a 
Washing- 


earliest: days 


Forest 


est fires. 
part of the Oregon and 
ton scene since the 
of settlement. 

During the first three vears ot 


1941, 1942, 


unbeliey 


Keep Oregon Green 
19453 
reduetion in 
est fires 
of 1300 
1930's, 


and there was an 


able man-caused for 
Irom the total 


the 


In Oregon 
each yvear during 
average 


KOG 


lands 


dropped to an 


three vears ot 
and private 
numbe 


1944 


reduction in 
7 percent. During 
1946 we 


a drop ot 45 percent 
wt had eut the nut ibn 


n han one 
Th veal 


lpressive 


1947 Was equally 
with 422 1 


reported In 


an-caused 
bla 


by far our bes 


foresters 


Many 


man-eaused fires 


pointed to weather eonditions 


the 1940's as one of the 


at drop in forest 


tor ie ore 


Perhaps they are right, but 


‘aet remains that similar 


conditions have existed 
since t] urn of the 


when 


eentury 


fire reeords ! Kept and no such 


reduction in ian-eaused forest 


has been reported in 


past 
What 


happe 


vears’? In the 

burned up 
state. A for- 
burn at 


much of a 


stroved in those 
annually 
125.000 aeres in our 


that did not 


we 
est fire least 
1000 
blaze. 


pel Ss 


acres Was ho 
hardly made the 
Starting with 1941, 


ore destroved dropped even more 


hewspa 
the acre 


than the number of 
KOG take no credit 


phenomenon, 


astoun lingly 
We of 
for this 
point out that by alerting the 


hres 


except to 
ven 
more 


eral public, we have had 


cooperation In forest 


ie thes 


reporting 


were still small 


suppression facili 
improved 
fighting has 
ordini 
During 
the 
and pri 


But here is the record 
| irst eight vears of KOG 
fire loss on state 


‘ lands has been held to ap 


proximately 7,500 
During 


acres r 
had the all 
2,612 


tine 
record vei only aeres 
burned 
Now 


nre Ci 


worst 


1949 and the 


thirty vears 


from the 

risk, eXposure, tong 


fuel 


standpoint ol 


inless day Ss with 


per iods ol ri 


momture eontent powder drv 


summer. Foresters agreed that this 
would be the test vear. If results 
built up the past nine Vvears held 
1949, they 
KOG had had 


remarkable 


were willing to 


through 


coneede that some 


influence on this drop 


in man-eaused fires. 

We will end the current season 
with about 700 man-caused fires on 
state and private forest lands, and 
the acreage burned will be some- 
where in the neighborhood of 
PO.000 acres. 

We believe the 1949 reeord is 
proof of the effectiveness of KOG. 
Even in the the 
worst potential fire years in three 


face of one of 
deeades, the number of man-caused 
blazes is still only half of what it 
Consider 


also that logging has stepped up 


was during the 


in volume over what it was ten 
that 


have been greatly expanded 


years ago; dangerous slash 
areas 
during the war and postwar years; 
that travel in the forests has in 
four-fold with the influx 
into our state of more than 500,000 
1940. All these 


handicaps confronted us as we de 
our 


ereast d 
new sines 


veloped and hammered along 
central theme of pre venting forest 
fires 
We 
whether ol 
budget 
money ever spent In Oregon 
£20000 


will leave it for the reeord 
not our $20,000 annual 
bigvest 

With 
investment, we have 
£2. 500.000 


has not been the 


this 
saved an estimated 


worth of forest values each year, 
whieh were being burned up in the 

This, then, is the story of Keep 
origin, its 


Oregon (rreen, its 


growth! and its aceon plishments 


Rs 
for the fir fit 
~ of 447 on s 
vear, 
years 
root fires by 
| 
ts. 
eS 
ar 
7 
| 
is 
4 
it 
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A Potential Market for Forest 
Plantation Thinnings 


mind the 
country; a 


LOG CABINS bring to 


pioneer da: Ss of our 
time when life was rugged and 
ye ople had only the barest ol meces 
sities. It was natural then to use 
houses barns, and 


Lor 


other buildings because sawmills 
were unknown or were erude water 
driven affairs 

that confronted 


The wilderness 
the early settlers was a ready source 


of building materials in the form 
of young trees, evlindrieal in form, 
needed onl to le 

notched 


buldines Shake or shingles eould 


that 


chopped 


and formed = into 


easily be rived to cover roots which 
were laid on small logs for rafters 
Moss ela was stuffed into 
spaces between logs to make a tight 
wall, thus making a warm abode 
tor the puoneer ind his family 
In those d lumber could only 
he made in a sio laborious man 
ner bv use o saws or pit 
aw B thie use of ie} nes 
hoards eould be smoothed to 
ise In cabinet elve beds. and 
ther articles or furniture So the 
proneer carved a home out 


We often think the virgin woods 


were composed of re. mature 
tres but not all trees were lara 
or mature There were always 
mall and immature trees scattered 
or ina vroup oor in areas contigu 


} } 


ous to he trees 
Trees TOW ‘ ttered ire 
tana ‘ ir westert fir 
rial elwood Wests 
Sawt imb been Sa cor 


skilled labor 


Many 


y 


ol logs 


ana it 


door scheme ol 


in a cottage on a lake shore 
s to fit 
things that is ex 
To satisty 


seem 


into the out 


pected on a vacation 


this 


have 


demand 


taken 


on 


planing 


hoa re ls, 


mills 
run them 


through a molder, cutting one side 


rounded to 


other sides were either tongue 


rest a 


grooved or ship lapped 


ai Comes 


on the 


log. The 
and 


This ma 


market as log 


cabin siding and is applied to the 


Traming sit 


Any 


and the 


almost 


result is a eabin 


like 


ilar to regular siding 


a solid 


LOU 


the eost 1s appreciably 


eonstru 


substan 


etion 


tial t 


IS Warner 


han the 


carpenter then can apply it 


that looks 
and 
less Such 


and more 


usual eottace 


built with eove siding on framing 


Reforestation in 


slow st 


avo. Patt 


ern and eastern sta 


art a 


Xtensive are 


bout 


afte 


America got its 


Torty 


odd vears 


European for 


as ith 


our bortl 


Tes Were planted 


with white pine, red pine, Seotel 
pine, and spruce. A lot of faith 
and plenty ot hope went these 
plantations. While we followed the 
old world teehnique of planting 


an entire 


There 


were plenty of uses 
nings that must be re 
1 a plantation im the 
de to pi inless i 
mey Was under per 
eoun wit nterest 


different econ 


vears ol 


Yield from a Thinning 


! ‘ 
thinnines 
liffieu to 
ifs 
ore al 


H. L. Henderson 


Associate professor of forest utilization, 
New York l 4 


State College of Forestry, 


Svracuse 


thinnings. 
$2-vear old stand of Nor- 


be made from forest 
When a 
Way spruce 


New York 
estryv the tops were sold for Christ 


was thinned by the 


State College of For 


mas greens. The poles that were 
left might 


pulpwood il 


have been suitable for 
a pulp mill had been 


this experiment a 


avallable In 
trees were 
taken to 
The small ends 


small quantity of the 


eut into 9-foot logs and 
the college sawmill 


measured from 515” to 7 in 


diameter inside the bark. The logs 
were set up on the head blocks 
with the bark side parallel with the 
i thin, 


This 


firs eut 


saw. T was vers 


hardly deeper than the bark 
flat side was then placed down on 
the head bloek to keep the log 

| during 


cut was made 


from roline or twisting 


eutting. The 


dee }) and 


bark \ 


came off. The cant 


‘| with the 


pare 
log eabin siding 


mece of 


was then turned 


nd another or sid 
ing, also eut parallel with the 
hark, resulted. What remained was 


a wedge shaped timber with bark 
on one Tl is last piece 
adjusted on the head bloeks so as 


to square it up and vield a 2x4, 


or 2No. or a one-iIneh hoard about 


Vie The retTuse Was a wedar 


shaped board from the center o 


A stud) was made of the \ ield 


logs, measuring 


to 61." dicb. at small end and 9 


feet lone, which would have vielded 
1) eu. tt. or about ! cord if uti 
ed s ilpwood Instead thes 


siding 


cabin 


long 


od ft. of 


were eut into 


‘ 
ee 
4 
\ 
of the wilderness and helped to we 
build a nation ony. 
terest ont th 
rates much higher ar fre ‘ig 
it has heen extremely ¥ 
In more recent times 
monplace our econo or so kets were found for early thinnings thus * 
ears that we thinl espe vhere there were pulp ong cabin siding and 7S bd. ft 
hackwoodse \ immer pulpwood. few wood-usine in 8/4” thick. In everv ease a log 
cottage or tion house, the lo lustries can utilize logs fro elded at least two pieces of sid a 
building come back to plantations but it leaves the ng 4 to 5 inches wide and in most 
never been quite ‘ ilar ) rte ke The og siding Was 
uinber s to the eost nhines that must he taken out peeled and ‘ owed to air season 
| 
WN vhieh is usu er, the searae 120. 50. or ff a ac Then the siding was taken to 38 
be 
itv of available logs of the right the woodworking shop where the 
: Ce It was the thought of this writer lat side. By setting the jointer aot 
the appearance that some profitable mates ould for a heavy eut. the pieces were 
| 
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passed by hand onee or twice 10 
square the face and make a smooth 
surface. Many of the pieees had 
bowed some in seasoning but wert 
easily eleaned up the jointer 
Next they were run through a 
straight cutting rip saw to get one 
straight edge two work from A dado 
head was placed on the table saw 
This is a combination of two 
special Saws with eutter heads be 
tween making a wide kerf (15,” 
Two passages through this dado 
saw cut a shiplap; Le., a tongue on 
one side and a lap or groove on 
the other. Due to the weight and 
length of the pieces, it required 


two men to conduct this operation, 


The lumber that had been made 
from the eenter of the logs was 
sized in the surfacer to merehant 


able pieces 


Construction Suggestions 

In order to determine how this 
siding would appear after construe 
tion, a small corner of building 
was erected using horizintal 2x4’s 
for framing to nail to l 
This side wall was made & feet 
high and the siding plaeed vertie 
ally in contrast to the old log eab 
ins where the logs were ususally 
placed horizontalls The taper on 
the small trees would not allow 
the use of long logs without great 


loss of material 


eu Brewater 


rat ne 
Cura ‘ sidin 


The cabin showed a smooth in 
terior wall (Fig. 2) that would 
need no other panelling for sum 
mer time use. It was weather and 
insect tight and the outside gave 
the rustic appearance desired 

The machines used to make this 
siding were a sawmill, a 16” face 
planer or jointer, a rip saw and a 
table saw equipped with a dado 
head. Practically every small plan 
ing mill would have these machines 

Large mills might have a molder 
or sticker machine whieh would 
plane one side and cut the tongue 
and groove or shiplap, all in one 
passage through the machine It 
might be better in such cases not 
to put on a top head as it might 
destroy some of the rustie effect 
produced by the uneven knots 

This experiment was made only 
on spruce thinnings but there is 
good reason to believe that pine 
thinnings from 25 to 30° vears of 
age would make similar low cabin 
siding Older trees and butt logs 
will make wider pieces of siding 
and also \ ield some boards and 
Yx4's and 2x6's, all of whieh can 
be used in the framing. The top 
logs would vield one or two pieces 
of siding or they ean be made into 
or The loge siding 
should be about 2” to 21 thick 
when cut because they will shrink 
in and lose some in 


surfacing leaving them from 17/8” 


to 2” thick when finished 

The tongue should be 15” thick 
by about 78” wide while the 
vroove or lap Is made in” xX 14,” 


wide 

It is seldom feasible to leave 
bark on log eabins for it peels off 
irregularly under the weathering 
and soon beeoames unstehtls Trees 
for this PUP Pose should he eut oan 
the spring or early summer and 
the bark peeled at onee. The logs 
should be taken to the mill in long 
lengths and then eut to the leneths 


desired just prior to going through 


Three to four months of air 
seasoning during the months of 
April to October will bring the 
moisture content of the slab siding 
down to 15 to 18 percent which is 
sufficiently low to manufacture the 
rest of the way 


Logs will not season well as such 


Photo by C. 
Fig. 1-Esterior view of comer of sample cabin showing 
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’x12's are indieated for construe lected for size, are removed trom 
swampy areas, bark peeled, and the 


fl joists, they can 


tion. such as floor J 


eheecks and none that will 


their value 
ogs sawn through the middle. Logs 


the regular vard | 
It is un from 5 to 
small end. After seasoning, 


‘ surfaced one sick 


Sap stain preventives should be be secured from 
anywhere 7 inches in diameter 


pplies available 


SsuD] 
ikely that 2x4's ar d 2x6's on 


during 


ied if the peeling is done 


the warm period of June or July 


Dipping in on eut from small trees lh 
‘has Lignasan on somne Corners ! eut in both edges 

] | 
wood 


ent blue liv detrimental if th en spline is used in 
‘onstruction and the siding is ap 


mercial solutions, suc 


or Dowacide will pre 
stain while seasoning . 
Tl vertical wall ot ‘ottag plied ve rtieally being toe nailed at 
floor and a 2x4 


smooth interior 


Slab siding will warp some dur k 
of log eabin siding is spiked at the 


rhis makes a 


n floor to roof plate 


iwi 


Ing seawsoning It bends 


ieart usua It is not difficult 
many knots which are not at al 


except for the trat ling, and 


Although many such log build 


surtace ome ide on 
ispleasing mm a summer home 

It is also easy to apply wall board — ings are 
table. Boards ©” the inside if the cottage is to be 
“wn ‘higan are coated with a clear 


oeeupied during the ing 
t <terior varnish which gives a 


vive added warmth 
llowish appearance, quite 


minted white, a pleasing 
| 


it there a bow pressure 
lront able sich 
if those observed in 


is applied 
instead of on we reat 


with bend are not ob ectionable as 
they can be sprung 1 » Position months to 
at the time of nail dint te Another way of making log sid 
framework of 1 ing is popular in northern Mich The log e«abins seem to 
or air an Small cedar and balsam, se stand out prominently along side 


Log cabin si 
} supported 


seasoning shou 


e or four ven thick 
low 
lumber should 
pile te 
but v 
siding 


ipper er 


speeded 


trimmed to 


th 
lo 
4 
4 
| will he up, staining will 
\iter lg cabin af 
foot me ean usu he utilized | 
A plate of 2x4’s at the upper re TS & 
the short pieces in the gable to iat | 
| for rd 1 part j ; 
nines taken fro 1) tations ot the effects of shiplap con 
ar spruce of to 40 knotty my ffords substantia structural strength 
vears of Where 2x1l0's or nd permits eas thor 
| 
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the old board cottages most of 
which were of poor architectural 
design and in many eases left to 
run down and deteriorate 
Summer cottages built with log 
siding are only one of the uses of 
these log slabs. Many attractive 


restaurants, garages, eating stands 


and the like were observed in 
Michigan and they were found in 
the cities and small villages as well 
as on the lake shores Many farm 
buildings, sheds and coops could be 
constructed with these slab sidings 
to advantage for the price should 


be lower than buying regular lum 


ber for construction 

Here then is a marketable outlet 
for forest plantation thinnings that 
should yield a good profit for a 
forest in its younger years. It 
should reduce the capital invest 
ment early and help make a forest 
a paying investment 


The Work of the Forest-Soils Committee 


of the Douglas-Fir Region’ 


Soin Is more Important to the for 
est manager than any other single 
factor in the evological complex 
that results in producing a timber 
crop. He ean build soil or he ean 
destroy it. He can cauterize and 
thereby kill the milliens of living 
organisms that keeps each acre of 
forest land productive. He can lay 
it bare, and subject it to damage or 
even total destruction by water, 
wind, and sun. He can add organic 
matter which keeps the soil healthy 
and makes it a better reservoir for 
water and a better home for trees 

Two years ago more than fifty 
technicians attended a meeting in 
Portland, to exchange ideas 
about forest-soils problems This 
was the product of an earlier meet 
ing of a smaller group who got to 
gether to find out what we knew 
about the subject We soon decided 
that there must be others who knew 
more about it than we did. So we 
issued a call, and they came from 
Oregon, Washington, Tdaho. and 
California. 

At this meeting, many problems 
were discussed and a listing was 
made of those considered most ir 
portant. The group thought that 
continuity of interest should be 
provided by a committee consisting 
of Gordon Marekworth, W. D. Hag 
genstein, and Clarence Richen 

Shortly thereafter, the Forest- 
Soils Committee of the Douvlas-fir 
Region was appointed, Its mem 
bership consists of the following 
personnel 

Karl Baur, Western Washington 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
Puyallup, Wash 


1Presented at a meeting of the Division 
of Silviculture, Society of American For 
esters, Seattle, Wast October 12, 1940 


Vincent Bousquet, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Vail, Wash 

Stanley P. Gessel, College of For 
estry, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash 

Leo A. Isaae, Pacific Northwest 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta 
tion, Portland, Ore 

(ieorge Schroeder, Crown Zeller 
bach Corporation, Portland, Ore 

R. F. Tarrant, Pacifie Northwest 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta 
tion, Portland, Ore 

R. Spilsbury, British Colum 
bia Forest Serviee, Vancouver, 
B.C 

lL. Wheeting, Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash 

T. B. Plair, chairman, Soil Con 
servation Service, Portland, Ore 

The first meeting of this commit 
tee was held in January 1948 
Since then we have held three addi 
tional meetings, including two in 
the field. On one occasion we met 
at the University of Washington's 
Pack Forest and spent a day in the 
timber on lands of the Weverhaeus 
er Timber Company, The other 
field meeting was held in’ Lewis 
County, Washington, to observe 
some of the areas considered by 
Hill, Arnst, and Bond in their work 
on a method of correlating soils 
with Douglas-fir site quality.* Fol 
lowing that, we spent a day on 
Weverhaeuser’s Vail Tree Farm 
and on the Voight Creek Experi 
mental Forest of the Pacifie North 
west Forest and Range Experiment 
Station 

During these meetings, many for 


est soils problems and means of 


“Hill, W. W., Albert Arnst, and R. M 
tond Method of correlating soils with 
Douglas fir site quality. Jour. Forestry 


$6611 1948 


T. B. Plair 
Chief, Regional Forestry Division, Soil 
Conservation Service, Portland, Ore 


vetting some work done on them 
were discussed A list of those 
problems was prepared and circu- 
lated to foresters and soils scien 
tists in the Douglas-fir region. We 
asked for their comments and sug 
vestions of studies which might 
help solve some of the problems 


Major Problems 

The principal problems listed 
were as follows 

Forest management 

1. Effects of different degrees of 
thinning on soil moisture and soil 
fertility 

2. Effects of leaving varying 
amounts of slash following clear 
eutting on the germination and 
survival of Douglas-fir 

3. Effects of fire on forest-soils 
as to pll, nitrogen and organic 
matter relationships, the mineral 
status, erosion, leaching, and rates 
of growth 


Productivity ratings or site clas 
sifications of forest-soils 

1. A soil classification for forest 
lands of the Douglas-fir region. 

2. Relationship between site 
classification and soil properties for 
various tree species. 

3. A soil productivity classifica 
tion for the growth of trees 

1. Use of plant indicators in de 
termining site quality and their re 
lationship to specific soil proper 
ties 

5. Soil requirements and_ site 
quality of trees supplying minor 
forest products 

6. The relationship between site 
quality, soil fertility, and the qual 
itv of the wood of forest trees 

7. The available water in certain 
forest soils in relation to site qual- 
ity and forest growth 
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forest lands, hich 1 plans to 
| forest-solls. Our committee 


| é in the 


soils Is now 
California Forest 
ent Station im 
California 

and 
of 

lands 

ent Station has 


n forest 


Washing 

has been 

A 

Stan 

Soil 

during the 
leveloping correla 
forest-solls and tree 


as planning tools by 


Summary 


bey 

4 

¢ ‘ \n evaluation of soil proper Another project has been the «le ad 

shins hether land nt of classification svs 
es that dete ne whe ‘ bs ol a ation 

tem of t Is. The initial draft has been request: 

best suited for ra or wood pro ‘ rest soils e initial draft aus 

luetior of this proposed classification svs development of the program * 

\ practical sit lassification tem has been pleter » Another very sigi int job 

for | ‘(band burned land (dur most recent Job is an exhibit n the fleld of Tf 
af forest-soil onoliths with inte being done by the 
In tenet re pretat ns of their relationships to and Ranwe expe 

ply ane +} rrowth of Douglas-fir ooperation wit 

Vy | A study of the mineral nutt These things have been done b State Division + i 

tion and nitrogen requit ents of our ttee. Perhaps individual vork imeludes s 
{ tr ti revion hers should get recognition for evaluation of n 

i nl requ vet +} ntributions. bu ve oo ‘ alitornia s 
nation, establist nt and initial nittee are not seeking that. We The Paeiti 
prowth « srious tree species vant others to know more about and Range Exper 

4 3. Studies of roots, therm anat our forest-soiuls and we want thet been actively engaged I=! a 

mrt i Tor nls of rot the redit: for their ri The Un 

this re mand their relation to the additions to t art and sctence ol ton Colleve « 

rowt the forest-soil mana nent a lv respon 
of soil fertilit Other act ties have bee start iishment of He 
inal ast son ineral at db in the field of forest-soils in the hor of th 

sorptiar rowth of Torest tre Douclas-fir on le Ciessel, 

/ 
6 The wat quirements of 1. The Bureau of Plant Indus- Conservation “a 

north t) ty Soils and Aer iltural Ene mast SU el 
4 tive neering has plans for surve rey Thre tions between 
4 
1) ! anit the forest-soils 
mdf primary objectives of this 
orl t ot forest vn-Zellerbach Corp al 
}? + | (23 

ration nd ti W erhaeuser ] 1’: ight and discus 
! » » ext robl s for study to 
\\ thir | t eal researc! rs and others in a 

thy ¢} ay ‘ + anal Sy asatl al point tor the 
A t | fev ition t forest-soils The | 
tint the lat Western Forestry and Conserva 
< rvation Ser tion Association has offered to pub 
that on refit rtan hvs lish ! vorts af vo! done bv or 

' ‘herefor hich | th est We invite ce ents on our tor 

‘ 
} ind fa nag Sound or ¢ imbia River Sections 
ent of of th Soret f American Fores 

\ } ired or both tr and soils ters o-sponsors of the Forest-Soils 

nol thy 1 State Callow start Committe of the Douglas-fir re 
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A Look at Selective Cutting in Douglas-Fir 


for 


past fifteen vears 


esters of the Douglas-fir region 


have made a silvicultural detour in 
their cutting practices in the virgin 
forests of western Washington and 
Oregon. They departed from the 
time-honored path of cleareutting 
and labyrinth of 


tial 


explored the par 


back 


again at practically their point of 


cutting, and now are 


departure. This experience in the 


testing of a 


method is an In 
that 1s 


new 


teresting item of history 


And it 


sons for foresters whose 


worth recording has les 
business Is 
silviculture 


cleareut 


to practice sound 
early 
ting was the universal 
the 


lands, with the 


practice m 


Douglas-fir region; on public 


reservation of single 
trees or blocks of seed 


seed trees; 


on private lands, usually without 


CONSCIOUS Provision for regenera 


tion. No one questioned the silvieal 


desirability of clearcutting with 


this intolerant species that normal 
lv occurred in even-aged stands, al 
though the much 
land the re 
sult of insufficient seed supply and 
Moreover 

logging 


lead 
earcutting practically com 


eondition of 


logged was shocking, 
eontrol 


method 


inadequate fire 
the universal 


with donkey engine and his 


made el 
pulsory 
About 19 


pine 


crawler tractor 
then mu region 
that 


Douglas 


Was Improves uch a point 
t was given ial in the 
j A logging engineering 
Axel then 

» Pacific Northwest Forest Ex 
periment Station the results of 
published by the 
Pack 


. proved the 


brandstrom, 


whicl wer 
Charles 


Foundation in 1233 


rop Forestry 


ie tractor 


ler many 


showed a negative con 


Thus there developed 


that 


version value 


trees 


on private lands a form of partial 
cutting which was popularly called 
selection cut 


selective logging, or 


ting, but should more properly be 
referred to as zero-margin tree se 
lection or logger’s selection. It was 
purely a taking of the highest value 
trees, sometimes with the expecta 
rest at 
without 


tion of coming back for the 
date 


a plan 


later sometimes 


such 


The disposal of slash 
under such partial cutting was a 
headache for all 


Prompted by 


concerned 
the mechanical 
feasibility of partial cutting using 
the 
method, 


and financial advan 
this 


continued 


tractors, 
Brandstrom 
the eco 


tages of 
his studies of 
nomics of partial cutting and was 
Burt 


thought 


joined by Kirkland im an 


original and provoking 
thesis, also published by the Pack 
Foundation, entitled Selective Tim 
Doualas Bi 
This publication made 


locally the 


her Management in the 
Region 
a great tnpression 
profession because it was so re volu 
held 
industrs 
the red 
that its salvation 
Thoug! 


aginative 


tionary and because it out 


such hopes to an 


then operating more in 
than in the black 
lav in selectivits this org 
dealt 
prop 


inal and am thesis 


with organizing a 


timber 


primarils 
erty for selective 
ment, this implied in most cases in 
selection cutting at 
With the 
Kirkland 
forest 


dividual tree 


frequent intervals silvi 


eultural f and 


aspects 
Brandstrom’s thesis mans 


both in and out of the Forest 


ers, 
service 
of the 


basic advantages of partial cutting 


disagreed at the 


Evervone counizant 


and is all for it wherever it 


may be 
Fifth 
1933 I 


and 


applied. For example the 


Paci 


ribed 


Science 


ongress in 


twelve financial 


vieal points of % antage of selee 


tive cutting. vet recognizing 


applicability to certain types 


At lumbering and forestry gather 


was neh discussion of 


if partial eutting, and usu 


eh confusion between the 


“al utti sone loggers 


practicing and the light tree 


were 


a 


Thornton T. Munger 


Formerly director, Pacific Northwest For 
est Experiment Station, Portland, Ore 


selection which some foresters were 
advocating. After one or two trials 
of this light 


been 


selection cutting had 
the then 
a eircular to the 


for- 
forest 
supervisors which said in part ‘‘It 
that 
national 
abandoned if 


made regional 


ester 


sent 
IS considered elearcutting 


practices on forest lands 


should be 


and systems of selective logging de 


possible 


vised and substituted.” 

In the succeeding years more and 
more of the timber sales on the na 
tional forests stipulated a tree se 
lection eut which usually not 
over 35 percent by volume was to 
Mechan 
ically it was found entirely practi 


cable 


cept on steep slopes even in these 


be designated for logging 


to take out selected trees, ex 


dense stands of and leave 


the 


wiants, 
rest more or less undamaged 
A forest canopy was left after log 
forest capital was standing 
looked Did we 
our had 


have 


rine 
the forest 
still 
eaten 1 or 


vreen 


have cake. after we 


did we only 
erumbs that would spoil? Opinion 
ground varied, 
but they lovally and skillfully tried 
out the method that had been pre 


of foresters on the 


seribed 

Among lumbermen there was also 
difference of 
enled it. others 
best 
thei 


Opinion Some ridi 
thought it 
or onls 
mills the 


wanted 


rave 


them the way, of get 


tine to species and 
quality of logs they with 
handle the 


that 


out having to mass of 


low grade material clearcut 


ting involved. Foresters were well 
of the 
ing, well expressed by the German 


which 


aware dangers of high-grad 
Baker used in 
“Der 
ple muss nicht ein plun 
derwald The 
forest must not become a plunder 

Yet in an old 
where even the best species 


maxim 
hi silviculture textbook 


werden,’ selection 


forest decadent 
forest 
are of relatively low value, it is 
diffienlt to mark a cut that anyone 
will buy without including the bet 
ter species and a good share of the 
leaving the culls 
and the small trees, always with 
the hope that will enjoy a 


lye tter specimens 


they 


¢ 
| 
; 
ile, 
‘al 
4 
| 
| 

+ 

economic superiority of the 

over the donkey engine unc 
conditions. The tractor was hailed 

expensive railroad spurs, rigging in 
‘ 
acre charges. so that the beer rar 

ig the better growth and leave the the role [iii at 

Wy 

ae 
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forest capital without provid- 


and price inerement — trees, and the undesirable exposing 


good 


before the next cut f old trees 


ults of the So in the Report of the chief of 


Phe O. & ¢ \dministration, now Soon thereafter results 
in the Bureau of Land Manag experiment station’s studies and the Forest Service for 1947 the eur 
ment, U.S. Department of the In the observations of forest officers tam Was drawn down in. these 
terior simultar | empl L opr 1 that the fears of manv of us Words, “Obviously partial logging 
tre lection itting, ise vell f nded laimed n Douglas-fir as practiced to date 


the ob- 


an ped ad 
its sales wel thaw affect tl converting static Torests 
t to vr ving Torests A better method 
its indesirable consequences 
Results of Research : — seems to be cleareutting in strips 
Vindfall was exeeedingly | on 


or patches with provision for natu 


\ 
When | Watts beca r . ral areas. even after a ) per i 
ral seeding-in t stands 
nal pang t! yt it } it sor i! is 
ne tl learcut areas 


of 


r} n sol In 
outhwestern Oregon, and in cer 


stands 


stands, 


as 


and vhich n | of old. only the clearcut areas are 


nall so that seeding trom the 


ery severe. In comprehensive le is assured and the slash fires 


tudies of deecav from logging sears mav be ontrolled. The Bureau of 


I be considered an Ernest Wright and others of th Land Management now also consid 


eX] nt Office of Forest Pathology, working — ers cleareutting the standard. Only 

\t t tset of tl int ition with Leo Isaac of the experiment one private operator Is now prac 
+} fy t peri? t station tart Statiol found ri pid spr ul of rot ti vy tree selection cutting in old 
ed t teh th ' t< 7) re from both top and basal injuries growth as a silvicultural measure, 
types with studies 8 times rendering reserved hem so far as | know. Others occasional 
ol ! and locks worthless in a few years ly practice nstallment cutting to 
and ther mortalits f In defective Douglas-fir, such as get out a special product in ad 

harve 


ally feasible partial storied forest, when the terrain al 


it increased the proportion of cull lows the use of tractors. However, 


zero-margmn 


and v-errade trees. and the 


aves 


Doug eutting under such eond nS qu a cover of low-grade material, 


depre ssed 


more 


estr ! tat 1 i? 1 il nit areas to ma anv net growth Bear im mind at the so-called 
ntift tal W Wher thre experiment station s virgin forests of the Douelas-fir 
per t nent lot had tl ro) iY i eeding| variable in 


s dangerous 


ation then a lah | read a i 10-vear record. That is now avail to generalize in speaking of them so 
paper at a meeting of the S t ibl ind Isaac will soon issue a briefly as I have here. I cannot : 
f American | te i) in whiel manuscript which will show that on take time to recite the rare combi 
| warned against trvu t rrow i large number of acres of tagged nation of cover conditions and to 
Donel fir ! mm out en aged trees on SIX reas the net loss im poyraphy that make partial entting 
stand wainst expecting more volume for the 10-vear period has acceptable all around Installment 
growth under partial tting than averaged 1.500 board feet per acre cutting, where the lapse is relative 
clear ttiner acainst reating i per vear rhis is the damning evi Iv brief between the pre harvest cut 
slash fire hazard that cannot be denee against partial eutting in and the final cleareutting, often has 
abated on perhaps three times the virgin stands of western Washing immediate financial advantages. In 


leareutting would in ton and Oregon. As Walter Lund termediate harvest euts in thrifty 


volve, against the danger of wind present regional chief of timber mature stands seem to have some 
fall, the inerease in t activity management, says ‘We have promise. Thinning in immature 


logging damage to the reserved found that partial eutting depletes | stands is an entire lv different mat 


98 
ing! t 
vi 
5 whether partial cutting in old ave. There was mortality of stand Clearcutting Practiced * 
vrowth of 1) rlas-fir reewior ne trees from root and crown ex 
rin | t tl in the national forests, except In 
1] viewed from its many arrin tain other thrifty mature 
the thin-barked tolerant hemlock jearcutting is employed again ss 
a nt d. but Watts made it 
plain that the ultimate success of Vers 
the practice w 
3 
fire hazard rhe experiment sta eades, if wa 
tion. of which was then director, any 
nel wet SUSP i is of 
| market there iw hkelw t } 
should be ivailab Llowevet measurement this Was nilieated species, Stand structur 
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ter, a practice which everyone en- 
dorses 

This in brief is a chapter in the 
history of cutting practices in the 
Douglas-fir region. For a few years 
foresters strayed rather far afield 
in disregard of nature’s biological 
principles. As an experiment it 
has been valuable. Without exper! 
mentation there would be no prog 
ress. But in this case a revolution 
ary practice was adopted whole 
results of experi 


mentation were available 


This chapter of silvicultural his 
torv has an for the profession 
especially since it is onlv one of 


aces 


obtain from bark chipyp d, 


treated trees are suitable lor pulp 


ing bv the sulfate 


ing to the results 


study bv the National 


Corporation and 


branch 


eastern Forest Experiment Station 


Yields of pulp from the 


eatlaces were aln ost 


req ire d, and the 


acid to stimulate 


was not detrimental 


These conelusions were 


a report by R. I 


} 


ea direetor of the 
tainer Corporation, 
pulping tests were made 


The bark-chipped butts used in 


George KF. Gruschow 


eastern Forest Experiment Station 


praisal of all aspects of the new 


proposal. Silviculture is an art that =ppecee 


findings of many sciences 


practiced consistently 


not be swayed by considerations of 


Bark-Chipped, Acid-Treated Turpentine Butts 
Found Suitable for Pulpwood 


trol round pulpwood 


eation of the cooking process was 


Stevens, techni 


the test were harvested 


Kxperimenta 


moters, before making scientific ap West Coast 
tion, Seattle, Wash 
AND, B 
1036. 


Lumbermen’s 


practices on the management in th 


The trees had been chipped and 
treated with sulfuric acid every 
two weeks for a period of four 
years. Two faeces were placed on 
selected trees larger than 10 inehes 
in diameter to provide a good gum 
vield before a scheduled harves 
eut 

Catfaces from these trees gave 
an average net pulp yield of 412 


pereent ol the weight of moisture 


free wood, in two runs in a smal 


Corresponding vields 


digester } 


from mill-run eatfaees and from 


regular pulpwood were 36.5) pet 
cent and 42.0 pereent respectively 

Conclusions from the test of 
bark-chipped butts apply to re 
stricted periods of turpentining in 
advance of timber harvesting. The 
bark ehipping method of turpen 
tining was developed at the lake 
City branch station only 


two sue- 


vears avo and trees witl 
cessive bark-chipped faces are not 


vet available for testing 


Illus 


Foundation, 


1 I>. ¢ 

over a long term of vears. It should 3. Munoer, T, T 

star s no 

passing expediency or popular ap Proceedings F 

foresters keep to their Congress, \ 
And let us kee . 

And | cep 

f practice, so that of tree selection 

innovations will not get s fir region. Ur 
ff the trail of na Quarterny, 

laws of \ 
lo ng in 
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Early Results of Bud-Pruning in Slash Pine 


The shortage of high quality logs has caused increased attention to prun 
f on short rotations The 


qua ity produ 
lie feral 
12 by 12 feet were tagged with per 


period removal of ai 

manent markers, giving a total of 
or each treatment among 

The 12 by 12 


300 trees 


img a adomeans at 
producing hne fimber by 


f-free 
ty northern 
of 


huds from young trees has been applied certain 

! ulhern ¢ rpervice neon hud-prur 
well suited ta pruning for 

url ‘plications 

r results in about 


This 
pine, a h tree 

University ot re, approximately 

be grown 


prin 


slash seems 
mere ed qua 

the maxi 
to sawlog 
all lateral buds 


whose methods 
moved during the 


expressed 
\ rubbing 


writers 

entially the same 

ne that ore experimental 

needed method of ! 
ping them off with the fingers 

| taller. a ladde: 


this 


h the ter 


the trees 


SePVATIONS 


ultural 
pted 

ial stirs 

varied trom 2 


prinmeye 
sore 
the method of 


Pinus 
T ing nodified. In ad 
\ the buds, all 


f bud 
o Slash pine 
let a project Was se 
Southern Piedmont bran 
Forest Expert 

} 


215, feet were 


Southeastern 

Station in ooperation wit 
i School o 
as breaking he buds 
rmally have 
during the 


polar tat 


Tour sets 


slash pine 
Morgan coun 

Tres 

will be necessary 


tie 
to cor 
f bud 


ori 


prunime Was 


= 
Forest economist, Southeastern Forest 
1 
lu 
art 
4 itv have been used since late in the the fe ee 
centur ind pruning has be 
ait ome an established silva = 
practice The veneralls 
pruning pract sthe rer 
live and dead | bs from th is 
port th tre trun 
17 feet noone or more to 9 feet rht at the time of 
In order to determine the eff 
operation len r por ; Cand 
thre re to support oil 
rrewt 
Durtine the past decade i new the 
method of tree prunin known va 
riousty as bud prunime, debu lding 
finver-budding, and Russiar prun mad 
ny, has aroused considerable in last 
terest among foresters. The pring Since 
ple of th method is the annual or 
| 
i removal fro mall trees of all lat ir a 
/ 
eral buds fre around the terminal 
thens. ¢ 
oor phon the i! thie 
tre hie approximate! 10 feet 
of the plantat 
tal limbs on the lower 
all, n the field. or 3 vears fre 
i The third plantation vas a veat } 
tages The operation to Turnist hd The second 
£ purposs delaved until after 
laters oot litat ating the buds in the 
atamn \ the desired heicht Phe study is a randor ed ble heavv foliace and to reduce the 
rinal ntams treatment is minal buds. It was found that the 
In ted or ned at random to 4 plots in each succulent shoots, 1 to 4 inches lone 
new met fof pruning 1. Bud-pruned and thinned or wit rs just as quickly as 
rat DOES rted 1” ‘ i the buds before growth had 
t} vol chor ( relir 
pruned but not thinnes started 
‘| ! | real ty | \t thet ‘ establ shment, the 
' tr nit nthe plot round cdlameters, and nee 
\ Voit 1] | ths on tl “ain stem were 
| eastired rees ore than 
nal | Perop trees spa 
E ‘ nt Heights and diameters were re oe 
pruning forest t measured in April a full vear 
t red ! < ifter plot installation The seeond 
pine Pinu | in ‘ lebudding treatment was given the 
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pruned plots at the 
examination. The see 
ination and third debudding opera 
were con pleted in December 


fy) 
ull 


ond re-exan 
tion 
1948, tw 
ter initial The tech 
used in the initial treatment 
vas followed. Limbs had 
dey ped on the terminal shoot 
ff close to the stem 


pruned. off 


treatment 


which 


with clippers 

found that trees up to 12 
could be bud 
without a lad 


total height 


uccessfulls 


Trees to 2 inches in 


vas no apparent 
es whicl were 
pril 1948 treatment 


‘hed a 


pruned 


whicl rea 


taller than 6 


round, time 


There 
treat 


and dangerous 
December 1948 

tallest trees could 

a 6-foot ladder, 


fore in the 
ment, since the 


not be reached fron 


a pole tree-trimmer was used to 
prune all trees which could not be 
‘hed from the The lat 
erals were removed after they had 


and 


rea evround 

vrowth 
The slight in 
lenuth of stubs or size 


made several inches’ 
were readily visible 
in the 


crease 


f the should be negligible 


‘ars 


An average of three or four dor 
mant buds was left around the ter 
minal bud on trees pruned with t 
This is not bud 


but 


hie 
pole tree-trimmer 
pruning h chiiteal sense 


! per 


from the 


i? follows the i 


al of lateral growth 


terminal shoot while trees are 


Results 


results this early are pre 


Any 


inary and are considered only as 


at can be « pect 


ations of 


he Tuture Sin ple ‘ON 


however, give rather definite 
cations 
interesting find 
the first annual 


that there had 


At the end of 
the second growing season, the ef 
pro 


ments considered 


pruning were more 
noune Che two-vear average di 
ameter growth for the pruned trees 
was 1.3 inches compared with 1.7 
inches for the unpruned, The two 
height 


pruned trees was 6 feet, compared 


vear average vrowth for 
with 6.2 for the unpruned 

All sears from buds removed and 
limbs clipped during the initial 
pruning had completely healed over 
branches re 
neh 


in one vear. As the 
moved were all less than one 
in diameter, the thin sears resulting 
should produce 
the 
that the knots 
abundant 


from this practice 


only blemishes close to 


pith. It is not likely 


will be large enough or 


enough to ce evrade the lumber 


The lender damage caused by 
hipping described by Curtis 
rligibl 


bent, probably by 


wind W 

is ne Some leaders are 
wind, but reco, 
distortions almost 
the 


mortality on el 


aukes the 


ery ! 


unnoticeable by second vear 
There has been 


unpruned 


! 
pruned or the 


ther the 


investigators have report 


hat both needle length and nee 
retention were greater on bud- 
trees than on untreated 
These 


tually n 


ble 


pruned 


characteristics were 


Trees 
It is notice 


it each 


easured 
pruned trees thi 
are longer than those 
vear, (Fie. 1). in 
during the early vears 
the food-producing capacity of the 
lower branches is supplemented by 
the needles on the mam stem 
others, that the 
feet 


accelerated 


The findings of 
lower 

at oan 

borne out im this studs 
omewhat red by a 
sedge, This 
noticeable on the plots 
smallest trees at 


heavy growth of broon 
vas most 
that contained the 
and least 
which the 
the latter, 


prune pro 
plots on 
were areest (on 
had be 
suppressed and recovery ap 
these 
for the 


nolneed of 
trees 


‘ome par 


lower limbs 


to be slow on trees 


there Is a distinet tendenes 


Wo limbs, grown after pruning, to 


old limbs 


re noted with basal diameters of 


rapidly, One-vear 


‘ 
101 
} 
der (Fig. 1 
diameter were pulled over so that 
the operator ould remove the 
shoote and twies with one hand 
while holdine the tree with the oth r : 
(Fie. 2). obviating the necessity 
f usine a ladder except on the young 
trees which had exceeded 12 feet 
‘ hit They 
ent. In the A | 
a maximum of 15 feet, were EE a 
with a 6-foot ladder bv bending 
over the leaders to a point at which 
t shoots ¢ou euched by the ots 
ai he shoot ld be rea 1 by th plot ae 
The use of a ladder been no appreciable difference in edt 
feet, On Uneven either diameter growth or height j 
erowth between anv ot the treat 
4 
j \ 
ah Fic, 1A. Typical bud-pruned tree at the end of the second growing season after new i 
i mbs and longer needles produced during current season. B, tree ufter limbs 
ys ee nd latera Is ha been removed at the end of the 1948 growing seasor We ; 
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one inch and lengths greater than three treatments lateral branch tissue through which 


two feet Many trees developed One of the unexpected mdica the disease enters 


EN rather bushy tops between pruning tions shown by our records to date In this study no excessive dam 
operations (Fig. 1 vas that the pruned footage per age was noted on the pruned or the 
In order to determine the cost of minut for plots containing the unpruned trees Trom Tusiform rust 
bud-pruning southern pines, aceu largest trees and the smallest trees, Some limbs with cankers were 
; rate time-cost records were main at the time of initial treatment, is found on the unpruned trees and 
tained for all pruning operations less than that for plots containing some were found on the lower limbs 
Time-cost is the total elapsed time iverage-size trees, This indicates which were left on pruned trees 
f while in the plot and lead ides al} that there is an optimum size for Infected limbs on the pruned trees 
lost time walking from tree to tree initial pruning in slash pine, prob were removed in January 1949, 
and selecting the tree to be pruned ably 3 to 6 feet even though below 21. feet. Most of 
The number of feet pruned per Data are being kept on the dam the stem cankers on both pruned 
man minute is the basis upon which wwe to pruned and unpruned trees and unpruned trees appear to have 
| the comparisons are mad done by winter jee storms. Such resulted from limb and twig infee 
Ed The avera camel mitts fos storms often strike the Southern tion, which might have been elim 
Piedmont uprooting or breaking inated by early pruning. It seems 
“ ? large trees and severely damaging desirable to remove infected limbs 
ea plantations Three ice storms of — of pruned trees below 2!. feet even 
Iti ted moderate severity have alread) at some sacrifice to gre wth. to pre 
struck the study bloeks, and the vent the infection from reaching 
rength pruned minute trees have weathered the the main sten 
the tr mut Ul iverage Tor storms as well as, and perhaps bet 
if nt vas onl 4 ter than, the unpruned In theory Conclusions 
less than the average Tor the first it would seem that the pruned It t ir 
4 two treatments trees, having less foliage, may be reer wari 2 in this study to 
It is believed that the reason this less subject to breakage and tilt. It eras a, “Sees conclusions 
4 However, there are indications 
7 difference was so slight is that pole is too early to be certain : 
"the worthy of consideration 
rreatest heights instead of ladders Fusiform Rust on Trees 
7 ed vantages of this method listed by 
Potal osts fol southern | rust Cronartimm fusi previels workers and few ot the 
pines should “ less than for nortl orme Hede. and Ilunt) causes ex disadvantages apply to slash pine 
Speers fewer treat essive damage to slash pine in in the Southern Piedmont 
2 ments will be necessar to prune to parts of its rane According to Other indications are 
ie the desired height. Five or six an- [amb and Siggers (6), the in 1. Slash pine appears suitable 
j nual pruning operations should feetion usually enters through very fer a modified form of bud-prun 
4 lear a l6-foot low im slash or lob oung limbs and shoots. If so, it is ing 
lolly prune \ few of the tallest trees possible that modified bud-pruning 2. Neither bud-pruning nor 
have a clear length of 15 feet after might reduce fusiform rust damage thinning had any appreciable effect 
i by eliminating much of the voung upon height and diameter growth 
during the first vear following 


pruning Diameter and height 


rrowth for pruned trees was slight 
lv less than for unpruned trees af 


fer two vears 


>. The cost of bud-pruning was 


. somewhat less than pruning by con 
ventional methods. Pruning to date 
P has been at a rate of 3.37 feet per 
$. Five or six annual debudding 
ons should produce a clear 
uning mav reduce the 
damayve from fusiform rust by re 
lucing ft] i f tender new 
etion 
started. It seems desirable to re 
move infected limbs below 21. feet 
A B during the pruning operation 
Fi {. Removing limbs formed during 1948 growing season with hand clippers 6 A modified form of bud-prun 
‘ RB, Removing lateral buds formed in 1948 for next season's first growing period Ing, Using small pruners on 
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branches, and breaking dormant or 
swelling buds, appears to be as fast 


moved initially down to 214 feet 


from the ground 


disease of southern pi 


ne 
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Southern 


Forest Exp. Sta. Occasional 2’aper No. 


Yield in balsam fir stands may be 
vreatly reduced as a result of over- 
stocking. Balsam thickets are com 
mon throughout much of eastern 
Canada, having originated from va 
rious types of sudden stand dis 
turbance such as blow-down, insect 
damage, cutting, and fire 

According to C. © 
the Dominion Forest Service (Can 


Thomson of 


ada), measurements taken in a 60 
vear old balsam fir stand at the 
Acadia Forest Experiment Station 
in New Brunswick illustrate one 
instance of reduced vield as a re 
sult of overstocking 

The stand followed a fire and de 
veloped on a well-drained, moder 
ate. northern slope. Density of 
stocking varied with distance from 
the seed source 

Within the stand two plots in the 
densest portion and two plots in 
the more open portion were meas 
ured to determine the influence of 
density upon the vield. The results 
indicate that the vield of merchant 


Reduced Yield in a Dense Balsam Fir Stand 


able volume in the more open por 
tion was more than double that in 
the very dense portion of the stand ; 
11 cords per acre as compared with 
eords 

It is doubtful whether any of 
the merchantable volume in_ the 
dense stand could be harvested at 
All of it is contained in 


a profit 
$- and 5-inch trees and these make 
up numerically only about one 
fourth of the trees in the stand 
Most of the merchantable volume 
in the more open stands, however, 
s contained in trees in the 6- to 
the 10-inch diameter elasses. Only 


about 6 percent of it is in trees be 
low the 6-inch class. The stand of 
fers a good operating chance, in 
which upwards of 40 cords per acre 
could be removed at a profit 

This illustration is not extreme 
for stands of fire origin. There are 
areas in the same locality on which 
balsam fir has restocked even more 
densely than in the dense portion 
of the stand described above 


3s: 


buds 
form 


Exp. 


as removing only dormant buds A Literature Cited 4. Pau, Benson H. 1940. A new meth 
pole tree-trimmer Is more satisfac od of pruning. Jour. Forestry 
tory than a ladder for pruning Bu starr, A. 1945. Knot-free red | 819-820 
above the height that can be pine by ebudding. Canada Dept. of ) 146 Tree pruning 
Mines nd Resourees. Silvicultural by annual removal of lateral 

reached from the ground. Research Note 76:1-10 Jour. Forestry 44:499.501 

7. The optimum tree height for Cres, James 1946, Pruning for 6. Pat V. 1946. Fusi 

was 3 to 6 feet st t s by the ger-budding meth rust, a threat to slash pine planta 

od. Jo Forestry 44:502 tions. Miss. State College Agric 
Buds and branches should be re- 3. Lams, Howarp, 1937. Rust canker Sta. Information Sheet 326. 
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A Preplanting Forest Soil Survey 


A simple yet informative method of so survey is 


out deft 


lands 


and offered as one answer to the robi 


for artificial ation denuder 


by te 
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sed in 
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forest 


IiMATED 


lane Chiff 
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ial restock 


nursery produ seed party tested 


lings has expanded im ot 
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Hanned as rapidly as 


vears, and both 


past 


forest lands are 
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For other 
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all 
Is 
rating 
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Soil scientist, Paci 
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i# the rating: 
r possible. Ta 
syste in ZZ 
In the field the 
svsten As eacl 
Meher with the great Areas wh 
acreaue requiring attention feature rated 
lovically that first restoc able for plant. 
inv effort should be made on land Basic spe every one of the —_ 
that offers the best chances for sur ation were or good are S\ mes 
val and vood growth of trees oped mast be tors rating 
Ilow best to determine the proper @pplhed by =, areas seven-munibe 
‘ priority of planting or seeding Spectically = formed, each site-faet 
i + 
areas found to require artifieial re the svstem 2 number being placed in 
sto a real probl ter the overage of grotnd in which it appears int 
forest manavet tant data must be Table 1 The svimbol provides a 
the plete to evaluate soil read ndex of the favorable and 
urtif il t has onditions on areas unfavorable factors of the sit lhe 
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been based on th nherent fen aeres siz the ST the seven numbers um the 
+} A \ su of the soil and hit svinbol is placed after the svmbol 
ostl have } teteristies should be separated bv a bar and repre 
‘ itt a numerical rating so thi sents a priority rating of the 
ty t len t mriorities may be assigned direct! site 27 as being the best 
th aft wecies not suited lon mapped possible situation 
irtificrall resto ne oa burned and priority rating let us 
h: over area, one must realize that the assume that a sotl is 4 feet deep 
slant | haracterist that if has a textured top 
ritiea that rite heey ay ost portant soil, that the topsoil is friable and 
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a slightly less favorable aspect de 


tract from the survival and growth 


possibilities that might be expected 


of the best site in the area, other 
considerations be Inv equal 

All field happine is done direct 
lv on aerial photographs. Befor 


TR, 


the 


wi W 


eft: 


Starting inapper out 


lines the ‘tive area of each pho 


tograph, approximately the centes 


10 percent of the picture. ine the 
office. This practice minimizes omis 
sion or duplication of field) work 
and aids the projection of type 
lines to the final map. Also, in the 
office work such clearly defined fea 
tures of topography as ridge tops 
and significant changes of slope “an 
be drawn very accurately with the 
aid ota 

Little training is required to 


evaluate and map soil depth, sur 


face organic matter, percent slope 
and aspect. Determining surface 
soil texture, surface soil consist 
ence, and subsoil consistence is 
somewhat more difficult, the 


rating ¢lasses have been kept suffi 


ciently broad to eliminate the neces 
sity for making fine distinctions 
vet still include the important fea 
tures affecting seedling survival 
After two davs of training in the 


eld. foresters have been found able 
to evaluate soils on this broad basis 
with proficienes 

Discussion 


It is emphasized that this method 
of preplanting survey is not offered 


Rating 
feptl Over feet 
Mediun 


us a scientific classification of soils 
Nor at present can the several fac 
tors be mathematically weighted as 
to However, 


relative importance 


the svstem does provide a means of 
ot 


based on the relative quality 


determining priorits planting 
of 


and 


a 
seedling survival 
Thus 


program 


for 


site 
a long-range plant 


some assurance that the potentially 


erowth 


ing may started with 


most productive areas can be 
brought back first into forest 
vrowth 

The use of aerial photographs 
vreatly facilitates the work. At first 


the plan was to survey the Yacolt 


burn by running compass lines at 
regular intervals. It soon became 
apparent that great areas of the 
burn were sufficiently uniform so 
that by studving the photographs 


and sampling typical parts of the 


land much leg work could be spared 


with no loss in aeeuraey of infor 
mation 
Certain patterns were found te 


Kor Wherever 


! soil depth factor 


develop INSTANCE, 
the 


foot deep but covered with a rocks 


soll over 1 


erosion pavement) was applicable 


the surface soil texture, subsoil con 


sistence, and surface organic mat 
ter conditions usually rated 2. Also 
the 
Which left only the aspect 


On the 


olten 
to 


slope rating most 


Was 
Var\ 


vreathy photographs the 


brush cover on soils with 


sparse 


depth rating / shows as a distineth 
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shade than the brush on 
on the ground the dif 
ference Is very readily discernible 
As the 


proficiency, 


lighter 
deep soils; 
survey party develops in 
these relationships be 
come very apparent and many 
fruitless traverses may be spared 


of 
in survival and growth among the 


Some measure the ditference 
several soil situations on the Yacolt 


burn is available from records of 
plantations on the area established 
ut the 15 
vears. Where the soils are deep and 
conditions indicate a priority rat 
ing of about 17-21 the planted trees 
are making fine growth, some with 
On 


the other hand, where planting has 


Various times over 


past 


leaders as long as 36-40 inches 


been done on soils of shallow depth 
rating from about 11-14, the growth 
is extremely slow, survival is er 
ratic, and the trees have a vellow, 
unhealthy appearance 

It is emphasized that such a sys 
fitted to the 
which it is to be applied, because 
the different 
or decrease it importance accord. 
to the of the 


being worked. If a preliminary sur 


tem must be area in 


factors will increase 


Ing nature 
made to learn the 
that 


expected over the working 


VeN Is properly 


and site characteristics 


be 
area, a rapidly made and valuable 


soil 


guide to proper planting and seed 
ing operations can be obtained by 
this flexible method for a preplant 
forest soil 


SUPVeN 


AKEA 
Rating Not suit 
Rating Mediun Rating Poor able for planting 
] feet Over | foot deep but Less than 1 foot 
rocky erosion pavement 
covering surface makes 
planting and seedling sur 
difficult 
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Fa 
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4 Subse Friable or slight! Moderately compact Very compact 
ae Sur e organi Extensive accumulation of Seattered plant tter but Bare mineral soi . 
tter or more of. fine not an extensive accumu 
pinnt tter with under tor 
ne ng humus over minera 
* ‘ Slope percent | percent ] percent Over oF per cent 
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Northwest Kast South 
Me West Southeast 
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and Usability’ 


Tu GRAZ ‘ apacit ot 
lands for a t | tock Is i 

fluenced b i number of variable 
factors w! hare the for 
ave plant Ver limate, soul 
rapl vildlife, management pra 

tices in effect, range condition, and 
¢lass of livestock. These factors be 
come more complex as we move 


from the plains, or more level and 


ssibl 


terra Vise the 


areas, to mountain 


ck ter 


mination of grazing capacity be 


eo S tore ail It 

Karl in th dministration of 
ranve lands, ranwe Hanavers were 
concerned primarily with the for 


ave plant cover. Little or no atten 


tion wis iven the soil All areas 
supporting forage plants except 
slide rock, dense timber stands, and 
the most precipitous areas were 


onsidered usable by domestic live 
range on a steep 
slop was given about the equiva 
capacity as 
level 


essible areas 


depleted ot 


rently slopin ror 


plants, livestock were forced 


to graze the steeper slopes. In 
reased rrazing ise of the 
both to 
Unstabl 


ster 
resulted in 


thy \ retation and soil 


souls particnularth ver subject th 
tra la na 

(rrazing inspectors and range 
manavers within the recent years 


that steep slopes 


and unstable souls have an appreci 


on ri ! Capacity of 
mountain rar Ihe find that 
soil loss ten cannot be prevented 
‘ by lieht forave plants 
on steep. unstabl slopes; that 
st stabl esoin wood eondi 
ma t rraved heht 

to moderat by sheep or catth 
Without foo the that 

vhen the 
rar rel poor; ana 
that ! ‘ itthe 
usually vil accessible 


How Grazing Capacity of Mountain Range 
Lands Is Affected by Range Condition 


considered in 


t estimates 

Experience has demonstrated 
steep slopes or areas 
far tro watering places are in 
eraziny ca 
range 
and the most 
rentle 
damaged 


areas will generally de 


range, the 


vVerstocked 


and slopes 


accessible areas 
will be overgrazed and 
» latter 
ti poor or depleted condi 
Range Use Classified 
Many of the 


allotments in 


cattle and sheep 


ranve Forest Service 
Region 4, the 


overstocked 


Intermountain Re 
and 


rion, are 


} 


over 


vrazed grazing capacities 
are based partially on 
should he 
ble. Beginning in 


cattle 


range areas 
classed as 


1949, 


sheep allot 


which unusa 
an analy 
sis of all and 
ments in the region was started in 
unusable 


an effort to weed out 


ranve areas and determine realis 


tie grazing capacities for each al 
lotmment. The 
of three 


condition 


analysis will consist 


parts: (1) an appraisal ot 
trend, (2 


range and 


‘lassification of the for usa 


bilits 


and (3) the 
of grazing capacity, 


It is expected that the first two 


determination 


phases of the analysis can be com 
ple ted in two or three vears on most 


The 


national forests of the region 
third phase will take longer 
bly five 

Areas of 


ing allotment 


vears In some cases 


range within each 


will be segregated in 


totwo main rroups Into one group 
will go all areas to be eliminated 
from grazing pacity estimates 


and into the other, all range areas 


to be included in erazing capacity 
estimates These two groups are 
further subdivided into classes as 
follows 

/ inf ‘ 1 / 

Wast barre t hey 
and inacecessibl in 

Range unusabl hecalse f 
steep slopes, lack of water, poison 


T. Dean Phinney 


Range conserva sion of Range 
d W fe Manager t, U. S. Forest 
Ss Utal 


but which should 
be closed to grazing 
4 Range closed to grazing 
Most of the 


range will be in 


3. Range used, 


critically 
luded in the 
W ill 
unstable 


eroding 
third 
category his category also 
include areas of shallow, 
cannot 


without 


soils on steep slopes which 
lightly 


celerated erosion 


be gvrazed even 
‘AUISING 


Waste, 


barren, inaccessible, and 


timbered ranges can be 
Most of 
forest officers 


excluded 


recognized them 


are known to local 
been 


and have already 


from estimates 


azing capacity 

Range unusable because of steep 
slopes lack of Water, Polsonous 
plants, or for other natural reasons 
classified, The 


using the 


is not so easily 


kind 
will 

Cat 

sloping 


of livestock range 


affect usability classification 


tle prefer level or gently 


range to steep slopes, and, as was 


said) before, will ordinarily over 


vraze the accessible range be 
fore they 
For t 
should be given little or 


more 


start to yvraze steeper 


slope S Is reason steep slopes 


no weight 


in grazing capacity estimates for 


attlh \ range mav have 


plants 


poisonous to one kind of livestock 


but not to another 
tall 


to classify 


Dense patches ot larkspur 


may make it necessary 
the range as unusable for cattle, 
but it may be classified as usable by 
Distribution of 


cattle 


sheep watering 


plaves on range may be in 


adequate, making it desirable to ex- 


‘lide certain portions of the range 


wrazing capacity estimates 
will gen 
cattle and 
used at all until 
orage near water is overutilized 
Group Il freas to be ineluded 
n gracing capacity estimates 

1 Normal use range 

2 Conditional use ranee 
Normal use range Is 


ellent 


\reas far from 
erally be lehtl 
not he 


Water 
used by 
sone 


CX 


having either an up 


vard trend, no evident trend, or, if 


a downward trend, one that im- 


proved management may be expect- 


ed to correct 13y improved man 


| 
customary good 


meant 


agement ts 


+ 
: 
/ 
| 
4 
areas Should b 
P 
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land. As the nore a 
fore 
| 
4 
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wee 
F 
fair cor t 
Rung M ! nt Son v of 
toher 12. 194 ous plants, or other natural reasons). ZZ 
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manaveinent practices such as mod- 
erate use, seasonal deferred and ro 
tation vrazing, once-over grazing, 
and good handling of livestock 


Range classified for conditional 
use will include range in fair, poor, 
or depleted condition with a down 
ward trend and accelerated soil 
movement which cannot be slowed 
down or stopped by customary 
good management practices, but 
where there is reasonable expecta 
tion that the soil can he stabilized 
by special management practices 
sy ial management practices may 
include verv Light use, short or sin 
vie (spring, stinmer, or fall) sea 
sonal use, change in kind of live 

stock, grazing smaller bands of 
sheep than customary, and rota 
tional erazing with use every sec 


ond or third vear 


Appraisal of Condition 


The appraisal of range condition 
and trend will either precede or 
take place simultaneously with the 
usability classification. Range will 
be placed into five condition classes 
excellent, good, fair, poor, and very 
poor or cle pleted 

Local eriteria will be used in 
judging range condition and trend 
where they have been developed 
and where they are applicable; 
otherwise, general eriteria set up 
by the Division of Range Manage 
ment and Research will be used 
These will be modified locally when 
necessary 

Range condition may or may not 
be judged by vegetation types 
Where vegetation tvpe maps are 
available from range inventories it 
mar be more feasible to judge 
ranyve ondition by types In most 
cases type acreages have been de 
termined so the allotment analysis 
can be speeded up by using types 
as a basis for judging condition 
and trend. Where vegetation type 
maps are not available, condition 
may be judged on the basis of nat 
ural drainage units or portions ol 
each drainage which can be deline 
ated from the rest. In many cases 


Init or area 


the final rat 
will be an average of two or more 
nadition classes In other words 


a range unit classed as poor may 


have smaller areas of range in fair 
or even good condition 

Areas in very poor condition, it 
potential flood source areas, will be 
marked if they are large enough to 
be shown on the map used for re 
cording classification 

Both trend of the soil and vege 
tation will be considered and shown 
separately for each area. A list of 
soil and plant indicators of trend 
has been prepared by the Division 
of Range Management and will be 
used, tovether with certain local 
criteria, as guides in judging range 
trends 

All available plot studies, in ‘lud 
ing quadrats, species plots, enclo 
sures, and photo plot transects will 
be used in interpreting range con 
dition and trends. The region has 
photo plot transects on most forest 
erazine allotments in Utah, and 
some on Idaho and Nevada nation 
al forests. Many of these transects 
have been in existence four or five 
years Data collected from these 
photo plots since they were estab 
lished show definite trends in range 
condition 

The best maps available, prefer 
ablv on a scale of 2 inches to the 
mile, will be used to record range 
condition, trend, and usability 
Range condition and trend will be 
shown on a separate map. Wher 
ever range survey type maps or 
aerial photographs are available 
they will be used in preference to 
drainage maps alone. It has been 
found that range classification can 
be speeded up and made more ae 
curate by using type maps and 


aerial photographs 
Grazing Capacity 


The third phase of classification, 
the determination of 
pacity, is the final product of the 


vyrazing Ca 


allotment analysis. Once the range 
is carefully classified and the area 
of usable range is accurately deter 
mined, grazing capacities can be 
readily ascertained 

Grazing capacities can be deter 
mined by several methods. The fol 
lowing three methods have been 
used in the Intermountain Region 


1. A method based on a compari 
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son of actual use with proper use 
Proper use is determined by ob- 
serving soil and plant. criteria 
These criteria preferably should be 
worked out on similar ranges in 
good condition under present stock 
ing and use, or on ranges showing 
definite signs of improvement with 
present use. Having a range which 
is judged to be properly used, one 
may then compare similar ranges 
and estimate the amouut of overuse 
or underuse 

2 Actual tests of grazing ¢a- 
pacity can also be made on repre- 
sentative units and allotments. This 
method also includes the use of 
proper use criteria developed on 
similar ranges 

8 A method based on the use of 
carefully checked forage-acre re- 
quirements obtained from range in 
ventories and records of actual use 
Forage-acre requirements should 
be checked by observing proper use 
criteria on the range over a period 
of two or more vears 

Proper use will ordinarily be 
reached on overstocked allotments 
before the close of the grazing sea- 
son. A careful eheck is necessary to 
determine when the range has been 
properly grazed. Most sheep ranges 
with steep slopes and unstable soils 
cannot be grazed more than once- 
over with light to moderate use of 
key forage plants. Some ranges will 
not ‘stand up’? with light, once 
over use by sheep 

Rates of stocking (acres per ami 
mal month) cannot be used for 
setting up grazing capacity if the 
range areas are not similar in plant 
cover and topography and usable 
range has not been accurately de 
termined 

The method of range allotment 
analysis described should provide a 
more accurate realistic ap- 
praisal of grazing capacities than 
any previous analysis made in For 
est Service Region 4. Data ob 
tained on range condition and 
trend, together with the range usa- 
bility classification, should provide 
a sound basis for management and 
administration of the range re- 


source 
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Selection System 


The author 
qrowth 


hu selection 


pine hardwood tana have been 
mahaved fen in rthe se 
lection tem for over 12 years 
on the Crossett Experimental For 
estat (1 ett, At Mant remient 
ha there i reia basis 


ona tra of were Detatled 


reeor cost returns have 
been ii \ 100 percent 
eot nventor svVstem hus 
provided meclirate account of 


wave taken place 


on eaeh compaurtinent 

What has been learned Where 
ut elect ‘ mahaved 
tite ! lea What kind of tree 
chiamiet tuned distribution or 
tit t! ture like to be oy 
tit for | What 
reprodiuetior nel hat prob 
en have developer 

i time te ! isiol 


rtair stoek-taking 
ind permits fore ting with some 
degree ¢ onftid 
Stand Structure 

‘ tans upom whiel 
i farted on 
is that were 
bal ‘ rec-heart 
vere offerwise ow 
es the tat ‘ 
ture or t stribution the 
varie ter ¢ i ~ \ 
rm tlie ! on 
mat en bere 
the trees ! 
i est ¢ te 
years el ‘ 
result it t « s to 
eut \t the othet exirel Were 
individual acres contain 
pine reproduett 

strueture 


that has heen learned about stand 
Size of manage) 


ahead 


Sidelights on Managing Mixed Pine- 
Hardwood Stands Under the 


or 12 years to the second 
Forest. He 
wture, normal alleaqed qrowimg 
the 


rtleafloblolly 


perimental describes 


general effect of 


vnits, and 


pom hardu 


olten 


overlooked putting 


under management on a 
selection basis. In the present in 
derstocked forests. stand struc 
ture is sueh that individual acres 


cannot be manawed onan all aged 


sustamed Vield basis with tl 

suranee that the growth and cut 
per acre per vear can be main 
tained or tnereased In a wood 
manv cases, O-aere tracts cannot 
be managed as units by them 
selves. Rather, in the early years 


of treatment, from 20 to 100 acres 


shonld be the unit of management 


Such units usually give the tree 
e distribution needed to main 
fain hnereiase production It 
is quite necessary that foresters 
learn to see and use these relative 
v large units rather than the in 
dividual acre as a produetion unit 
It is also important that) the 
avera woodland manager it 
1 | at for some vears he 


cannot hope to develop a near 
perfect stand structure out of the 
stands he has to start with. On 
some areas it may take twenty to 
tl ty ears to secure proper d 2 
tribution of trees of eacl size 
elass In fact observation over 
the past 12 vears indicates that 
some individual acres 


trees of all awe classes re 


have 


It Is possible howevel 


presented 


that such a condition may not be 


undesirable. Certainly, good 
struetur on each acre not 
necessary in) oorder to obtain 
growth rates of S00 board feet or 
more per acre per vei Should 
it mipt be to 
preeoneerved stand structure, pro 
duetiveness might be sacr ed 
Beeause of the condition of the 
ta vhen navemetr is 
started at Crosset t| firs 
wis to pl e ther ol re 
na The erooked. ha 


R. R. Reynolds 


Forest 


Forestet Southern Experiment 

Station, Crossett, Ark 
suppressed, leaning, and other de 
fective trees were removed along 
With some good mature and near 
mature trees in the first commer 
eral cut In some places this 
Operation meant removing tp to 
2) percent of the trees in the 


heavyv eutting 


raised the 


al 
be 


or 


ner 


trees would vone 


only three or four five 


eutting cles, 
nat 


proved to bn the 


has been found that after 


This nas 
Cuse It 
the stands are put 


ing condition only a few of the 


larger, more mature trees need be 


eut at one time to produce the re 


quired volume for the second and 


later commercial selection eut 


tings All-aged stands with a 
total of 50 to 100 trees per acre 
that are 4 inches and larger im 
diameter can well grow 300 to 600 
board feet oper acre annually 
Furthermore, the trees now pre 
sent om these stands will) grow 
enoud wood for relatively 
heavy cut each five vears Tor per 
haps ten or more cutting eveles 
the stand is) properls 
handled. there iso plenty of time 


where it IS 


Tien 


merehant 


needed and to develop 


ible stems well before all the trees 
that were in the stand when man 
avement started have been ent 

By wav of illustration, Table 1 
vives the stand and cutting cata 
for a fairly typical compartment 
of Thre rossett Experimental 


‘or 
Fores 


understocked 


compartment was badly 
Inahagement 


Many of the 


when 


was started in 1937 


pines were either suppressed or 
defective, some of the area had no 
trees of anv kind, and much of 
thie rea had been taken over 
by hardwoods. The stand was ce 
fic ler trees of saw-timber size, 
ind the stand strueture ton “ny 

ven re Vas poot The stand 
ontained a reasonably good num 
ber of sapling and pole-size pine 
but thre ot selection 
manavement vas tar Trom ideal 


4 
( tf 
4 Z 
‘ 
= 
question as to whether 
chantable 
off 
nhowut un that nt sVstem 
At the same tin t «lowes allow a tos 
+4 =} 2 
| 
ae 
4 
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Frpruary 1950 


The first 
Improvement 


combined harvest and 


cutting removed an 


average of 7 trees per acre. Since 


then, harvest cuts have taken out 


an average of 14 trees per 


trees (29 


acre 


This removal of 21 per 


cent of the stand) in ten vears has 


not destroved the 


future possibil 


ittes of continuous prodtuetion on 


a selection basis. facet, after 
ten vears of management the 
stand averaged 75 trees per acre, 
or 6 more than when cutting 


started Furthermore, there has 


been a remarkable increase in 


numbers of the larger trees. Stand 
structure has improved consider 
ably, and, 


that 


since the reproduction 
has been obtamed as a result 


of fire protection and improve 


ment cutting is already showing 
up in the 4- and o-ineh classes 
there is every reason to expect 
continued improvement stand 


strueture 


Before cutting started in 


1938, the stand had a 
ternational ! 


Was 
volume (In 
3.685 


inele rule) of 


hoard feet per acre, Selection eut 
tings during the ten-veat period re 
L676 board feet 


compartment 


Have d 


vet the 


per 
ended 
period with 1600 board feet per 


the 


An important point about stand 


\ 
\ft 
tt 
i 
\ 
0.08 
’ 
5.08 07 
1.38 4 
14 
4 
‘ 
7 
ad 


trees do not 
Stands 


is that all 
uniform 


structure 
at a rate 
that now have a diameter spread 
of only four inches may twenty 
vears hence have a spread of 10 or 
12 inches. As a this 


spreading, areas with a poor stand 


result ot 


structure (from an all-aged stand 


point) today may have a reason 
ably good structure twenty years 
henee—even with no new trees 


im 


Because of this variability in 


growth mans Immature even 
aged stands contain a wide range 
of diameters and are well adapted 


Many 


such 


to selection 
of the 
stands are rough and of low qual 
The 


selected 


management 
dominant trees) in 


ity for sawlogs future crop 


the 
intermediate, and, if 


trees must be from 
codominant, 
the trees are voung, even the sup 
pressed crown ¢lasses. Of course, 
trees of good form and 
This 


qualits 


dominant 
quality should also be saved 
selection of trees for 
growth 


the 


automatically 


all-diametered characteristic 


of the stands 


‘‘Normal” Growing Stock 
What is the 


stock for maximum production i 


normal 


all-aged second-growth shortleaf 


10 RemMovep 1038 1047 pS 
EXPERIMI Fors 
\ Int. 44-inch rule 
After Volume Reserv 
ha 

t 107 110 

it 500 rts 645 

64 wa 44 
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loblolly pine stands’ No one is 
really sure of the answer. All that 
seems to be known is that maxi 
mum board-foot production pet 


acre per year W ill probably he ob 
tained from a growing stock that 
half of that 
normal 


less than 


is half or 


given in yield tables as 
for even-aged stands 

At Crossett, all-awed stands that 
stoeked 


the standpoint of maximum qual 


seem to be ideally from 


itv, board-foot volume, and 


have an average basal 
feet 
This includes all trees trom 
Of this total, about 
IS to 25 square feet probably are 


growth 


area of about 75 square per 
acre 
one inch up 
in trees 10 inches in diameter and 
smaller 

One should not worry too much 
if the basal area in trees 10 inches 
and smaller drops below this ideal 
for several vears. If reproduction 
is obtained within 10 to 15 vears, 
fast 


One of the big 


it will usually grow enough 
to fill in the vaps 
the 


tem is that it is net so dependent 


advantages of selection SVS 


upon immediate reproduction of 


open areas as other systems 


Control of Hardwoods 


lack of wood 
heavy cut 
killed or 
left the 


vyrowinge 


Because of fires, 


soon after 
that 
and 
the 
space that should be used by pine 


seed vears 
eutting 


the 


ting, and 


removed pine 
hardwoods, much of 
in south Arkansas is occupied by 


low-grade voune hardwood In 
aces, groups of vouny hardwoods 
| | 

from 1/10 to 1/2 


more and are dense enough to keep 


acre or 


pine from becoming 
well 
or the 


hardwood 


reprodtieti 


established or from growing 
the 
furnishing the 
3 to 12 
10 to 


most part, however, 
that Is 
real proble nous from about 
inches in diameter and from 
vears of ave 
Regardless of the type of man 
used, it is 


avement necessary 10 


remove at least some of this hard 
reach a 
position A light 


trolled burn often is of little help, 


wood before pine ean 


dominant cou 


because it usually will not kill a 
hardwood over one ineh oom dia 
meter, even while it is killing a 


A tire hot 


kill the larger ts 


enough to 


likely 


larger pine 


; 
| 
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to kill much of the pine reproduce 


tion and overstors Therefore, 
where some pine is present the 


hardwood must usually be cut, 


girdled, or poisoned 


Whenever there has been a pine 


seed source in the Crossett area 


pine eedlings have  veneralls 
started growing under almost ans 


of overtopping hardwood 


Where the hardwood overstory 1 


dense or a low thick stand of 
brush oe ples a given spot, mans 


of these stems die at a verv early 


aa pre nowevel enough 
the sees eto mal 


nearly a fully stocked stand on 


the hardwoods above about 


ts that might outgrow 


On some areas of the 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


larger were cut between 1935 and 
1938, and those 4 inches in dia 
meter and larger were removed 
three to five years later. These 
two operations have enabled pine 
reproduction to take over most of 
the space not occupied by over 
story trees 

Girdling or poisoning the un 
desirable hardwoods may cost 
from #2 to $4 per acre, but where 
such trees make up half or more 
of the crown cover, the increased 
growth of pine will usually more 
than pay for the cost of the oper 
ation within 10 years 


The important thing to remem- 
ber is that no matter how badly 
the pine seedlings are suppressed 
by the hardwood overstory, prae- 
tically all that are 2 feet high or 
larger will immediately respond to 
release. Studies at Crossett indi- 
cate that hardly any are past re 
demption 


Pine Reproduction 


At some stage in the handling 
of each acre of timberland, repro 
duction of the desired species is 
necessary. Too often, however, it 
is assumed that this time ts right 
now. Actually, on a good many 
acres of managed all-aged stands, 
reproduction is needed only at 


fairly long intervals. 


Many stands have all the trees 
that can grow effectively. If such 
trees are immature, repeated se 
lection euts at five-year intervals 
can be made before openings of 
any appreciable size appear. Un 
til the openings are there, repro- 
duction is not needed and it cer 
tainly is poor business to cut off 
all or a part of an immature over- 
story just to release any seedlings 
that may have become estab- 


lished 


Pine reproduction in small 
opening or under a partial over- 
story often increases in height at 
2 feet per year, while seedlings 
growing in large openings may 
grow 3 or more feet per year. At 
the same time, it seems unlikely 
that the ht growth of the 


seedlings under selection forest 


management has much to do with 


final vields 


‘ 
eut. or potsoned Where the pine 
seedlings in the understory are e 
only one or two years old or 
where they are absent, polsoning 
the hardwoods may be neces- 
ee sary not only to kill the trees but 
aiso to prevent the development 
of spro thc : 
eC In most cases where an ade i 
qliate pune seed source is available, 
+ one hardwood cutting or girdling 
operation is all that is mecessary 
to an established pine 
e stand Cros 
4 6 inches in diameter and 
at 
$i? x “+ ‘all ye at 
U.S. Forest Service 
Fig. 1.—On the Cr Exper tal Forest, s vou ued se yrowth 
i. ft. en Dur the same period, the pine growing stock increased 1,44¢ ft = 


Fesruary 1950 

ground has a 
capacity. If 
the 
desired species are using up most 
of this the height 


growth of the seedlings occurring 


A given acre of 
certain productive 


relatively large-size trees of 


capacity, 
on the area is bound to be effect 


ed. But if the 
of the acre is used up in 


most of growing 
capacity 
growing board feet or cubic feet 
so much the better. It means that 


reproduction is not very neces 


sary to the productiveness of the 
acre at that 
that a recruitment pool of medium 


moment. It means 
or small trees is being maintained 
that 
not 


and the trees in. this pool 
make maximum growth 


them 


need 
until the trees 
Thus, the 


site is at all 


suppressing 
are cut 
tial of a 


centrated as 


growing poten 
times con 
much as possible 
the 


trees 


trees which will be cut 


The 


or reproduction do not draw site 


upon 


soonest younger crop 


potential until promoted to activ 


eutting of an active 
wood This 


different from the even-aged con 


the 
producer 


ity by 
concept Is 


cept, in which all trees are given 
good growing space and an equal 
chance at using site potential 
Quality Production 

The principle of favoring only 
iS accepted 
by nearly Yet 
too little attention has been given 


trees of good quality 
every forester 


to the means and methods of 
handling the 


produets will be of high quality 


stands so that the 


type ob mat 


Regardless ot the 
that grown 
that 


dominant in 


agement, trees have 


with fairly wide 


spacing or 


have always been 
better stocked stands are inclined 
to be rough and of poor sawlog 
quality 

In order to develop the early 
necessary to high 


clear length 
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quality, groups of saplings and 
poles that come up im 


allowed to 


openings 
should probably be 
become very crowded before any 
thinning is Until the bet- 
ter trees in the group prune natur- 
length, thin- 


made 
ally to desired 
nings should be light and should 
leave the cleaner codominant and 
intermediate trees. Once this clear 
length is obtained, the groups can 
be opened up the 
tree or trees allowed to develop a 
fast 


and seleeted 


good crown and a vrowth 


rate 
It should be that 
maximum diameter growth, maxt- 


remembered 


mum cubic-foot growth per acre, 


board-foot 
the 


or evel 


growth per acre Is not often 


real measure of snecessful timber 
The 


het 


Ineasure 
per 


management real 
is the maximum 


acre per year over a reasonably 


return 


long period, 


U.S. Forest Service photo 


ively mit d stands 
forty acres of 


of logs, 17 


possibilities of reasonably well-stocked select 
products—the equivalent of one year’s growth on 
pine forest. The produets inelude 12 M bd. ft. (Doyle rule) 


wood, and 33 fence posts 


i 
4 x 
Fig. 2—Sustained 
are indieated by 
shortleaf-loblolly 
{ 
“a 
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COMPETENT observers have estab 


lished the existence of a hardwood 
control probler iin the management 
of loblolly pine. We do not propose 
to submit any additional proof. In 
stead, we 


vish to relate the st ps 


being taken to bring hardwoods 


control in) Virginia and the 


under 


Carolinas steps are better 


utilization seedbed preparation 
amd reduction of hardwood on 


tition 


Utilization 


Forest Surve releases indicate 
that | tr sin 
revsit mot rapidl 
than wool ! vin ston In 
son localit this undesirable re 
lations hat Deon pre ed b 
{ lopment of cheap production 
method mal better maar tS for 
hardwood timber 

\ or t venture by Southers 


Manvillk 


tier Jarratt. Va pre 


Products Corpora 
ides one ex 
This concern 


Owns there 


hardwood than tt an outilize as 
pulpwood and has never been able 
to sell surplus hardwood stumpage 
the 


table 


ill so that the 


Onipan pour hased a 
suwt 


hardwoods could be manufactured 


inte ties. timbers, and rough lun 
ber Its wer discourag 
but th operation is become 
t self-s enterpris 

ntrol thr tilization is avail 


st i ea 
Tracts it iru i 
le of | ar ind 
‘a } itt ndition is be 
| sented ting t I) 
sior t \ 
Foresters, Seat October 1 
40 
Forest S v R se N 12, South 


Hardwoods vs Loblolly Pines’ 


remecied on new cuttings hy 
seedbed pre paration and reduectior 


of hardwood competition 


Seedbed Preparation 


It is generally known that ans 
treatment causing disturbance or 
destruction of forest floor material 
will result in) better wermination 
of pine seeds. Some disturbance re 
sults from the normal activity of 


be prepared by 


tractors used for skidding 


tional 


a uoulated debris under 


controlled onditions or bv using 


equipment to scarify the 
eround. These treatments serve a 
two-fold purpose, for they also ce 
strov many small hardwood trees 


and shrubs 


The use of fire in seedbed prep 


tration has been tried by several 


Virginia organizations In each m 


stance nearly all hardwoods under 
inches in diameter at breast 
height were killed back to” the 
rround, and good germination of 
loblolly pine seed was secured. But 
i large portion of the hardwoods 


sprouted and the total cost was 
h because of the protective 
stires required 


Meet 


witl 


seedbed 
bush 


disk has been tried on several hun 


inical preparation 


heavy-duty and bog 


and Jol 


dred aeres by (amp 
Manville 


conditions, disking proceed 


personnel, Under normal 


] 
is a 


a 


v1 stand of pin ww develop 
vit t nterfer 

Seedbed preparatiot im the 

nity of West Point, Virginia, is 
more diftieult. The problem here ts 
onversion, for hardwoods 
haa been the dominant species on 

Pomeroy, K. B. Observations on four 
preseribed fires in the Coastal Plain of 


Kenneth B. Pomeroy 
Barron 


Silvie st, Sou is 
iment Station, Franklin chief 
rester, Camp Manufact 
Ine., Franklit tive 
many pine sites for years Phe 


( hesapeake 


Corporation of Vir 


vinia is attempting to reestablish 


loblolly 


stroving 


on these sites by de 
bull 
pulp 
Oth 


pine 
hardwoods with 


adozers 


or 


Trees suitable for 


sawlogs are salvaged 
er trees are 
poisoned ae 


Man tracts 


uprooted, virdled, or 
their size 
1947 


ptable stand of pine 


ording to 
treated in now 


support an acee 


seedlines (ther tracts devoid of 
seed? tree have hee nm re forested bv 
planting or direct seeding of lob 


loll 


The relative effect 
aml «disk seari seedbed 
seed 


soune seeds 


preparation, and the ratio of 


lings to the quantity ot 
bserved In the 
Forest 


Southeastern 


ivailable, have been o 
Experimental 


by the 


Biewoods 
niaintained 
Forest 


Experiment Station co 


operation with Camp Manufactur 
ing Company, Ine.. Franklin, Va 
lovged the 


tractors used for skidding 


On tracts normal 
stirred the duff suftier to cre 
wood seedbed on 48 percent of 


Table 1 


treatment with a disk prior to log 


ate a 
the area See Special 


rina or b burning 


pres ribed 
enlarged the pre 
pared seedbed to 78 and 85 percent 


Slash 


piles 


seedbed 


roduet 
wn seed production 


preparation may provide a means 


fs iring an acceptable stand of 
pritne If such a treatment Is not 
provided half the site mav be 


worthless hardwoods 
Table 2, 


searified 


laimed by 
As it 


seedfall on a 


dicated in a measured 
surface 
Tour times as 


usually provides 


seedlings as the same quan- 


mans 


titv of seeds on an undisturbed duff 


_ 

rate eXceeding on nere ! hour 

iri ! Panik sprout ana indestrabl 

for the rel ren 

: lin, Va. By leaving pine seed trees, jardwoods up te 4 inches in dia i 

ttiy heavy that Wn a Results obtained on other lands 

hire protection, tt a has s in? ture pir stand ndicate that scearifiea 

Th st prior to a harvest it After tron or burning mav not be neces 

rep the ! ts. special crews irvy When there isa ampli supply 
ever. tl ronl stands ha nly deaden residual ll trees so that of seed But during a cycle of =: 

?, 

¢ ville, N.C. April 1943 trol Notes 9: 13-17, 1948 
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PaBLe | SEEDBED CONDITIONS RESULTING FROM TRACTOR LOGGING AND 
SCARIFICATION OR PRES ED Bt nal 
Logging plus 
Logging only pres bed 
Surface ¢ fitior burning 
cent Percent 
Slasl red 10 2 
Undistu 1 duff l 
Burned 
ro l 
Data furnished by K. B. 1 sd orester, Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta 
tion, Franklin, \ 
“Less thar percent of surface in unburned slash piles 


Burned surfaces rate 


about midway between scarified 


surtace 


and undisturbed surfaces, while 
slash-covered are very 
poor seedbeds 

The uneertainties of seedling 
germination aud early survival can 
be minimized by ‘sweetening’ 
partially stocked areas with planted 


trees. This 


Ss an expensive treat 
ment when applied by hand. But 
the Continental Can Corporation, 
Hopewell, Virginia, has been plant 
ing cut-over areas mechanically 
within five vears after logging 
During this period loblolly pine 
slash deteriorates rapidly under 
prevailing climatie conditions 
Even so, only 500 to G00 seedlings 
per acre can be planted between 


stumps and cull trees 


Reduction of Competition 

Prescribed burning or scarifica 
tion requires that seattered seed 
lines be sacrificed so that a better 
stand mav be secured for the area 
as a whole If pine seed 
present In acceptable numbers but 
are being suppressed by hardwoods 
then broadcast treatment methods 
must be discarded and the seed 
vidually These 


ver 


lings re 


poisoning compet 
Control methods 
varv according to the preference of 


idual foresters, but all three 


methods are being used success 
fully 

newer concept ot hardwood 
control involving the use of fire 
and chemicals, such as 2, 4-D, is be 
ing tested at the Charleston, S. ¢ 
branch of the Southeastern Forest 
Experiment Station. Results ind 
cate more effective control of hard 
woods by the use of silvicides than 
by fire alone, although it is not yet 
known whether such control is es 
sential or practical. [f such control 
is desired, Chaikent suggests the 
following practices 

] For hardwood reduction in 
immature pine stands, keep the 
hardwoods below two inches in 
diameter by winter fires. Several 
vears prior to the harvest cut, make 
a final winter fire and follow with 
a foliage spray of the sprouts dur 
ing the next summer. The foliage 
spray should be aqueous solutions 
of about 0.5-percent concentration 
of the acid (by weight) of either 
the sodium salt of 24-D or one ot 
the esters of 2.4-D or 2,4.5-T 

z= If the hardwoods are larger 
than the size that can be reduced 
bv fire, no silvicide treatment is 
recommended prior to the regenera 


thon cut 


t nderstory hardwoods in lot 
' stand | } Note No, 7 Soutl 
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8. Because of practical diffieul- 
ties, foliage sprays on a large scale 
are not recommended immediately 
following a regeneration cut 

$, Following the regeneration 
cut. hardwoods can be controlled 
by cut-surface treatments with am- 
mate or highly concentrated oil 
solutions of 2.4-D or 2.4.5 T. When 
relatively few or large hardwoods 
are present, excellent control can 
be obtained with ammate, either as 
erystals in chopped eups er in solu 
tion in axe-cut frills. Tf most of 
the hardwoods are smail, the stems 
may be cut with brush hooks, me 
chanical saws, or other means and 
the stumps sprayed or painted with 
oil solutions of 2.4-D or 2.4,5-T in 
high concentrations 

5. If fire is not desired at an) 
point in the management program, 
effective control of hardwoods can 
be obtained with cut-surface treat 
ments, although at a higher cost 
than with foliage sprays 


Conclusion 


Extensive forest management, as 
practiced in the past in the Atlan- 
tie Coastal Plain, favors the devel 
opment of low-value hardwood spe 
cies at the expense of loblolly pine 
This situation can be corrected by 
intensive manavement, Some of the 
treatments tried have been expen 
sive and others have failed to be 
fully effective 


sults indicate that the hardwood 


But in general, re 
invasion can be stopped if forest 
managers are willing to spend the 


required amount of time and money, 


PABL tamo or 1TYrar SEEDLINGS 


oso AREA or DIFFERENT 


Undisturbed duff 
Searified 13.7 
Burned 7.4 


i 
ig’ 
4 2 
bys 
Surface dition Seedling ratio 
pak 
Slasl red 1.4 
a 
April 1940 
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J 
imo 
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7 
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Longleaf Pine 


The authors discuss the use of f 


Louisiana. and conclude that both 


} 


can le by preseribed 


Presermep use of fire improves 
seed catch, vival, and 
stimulates hereht of long 


leaf pine | Pinus palustris Mill) i 
the southern Coastal Plain. A pilot 
plant study on a 1000-acre tract in 
fentral Loutsiana has demonstrated 


that wher there are enough seed 


trees and acequate protection Tron 
hows, pu burning can help 
put eiutover longleaf land back inte 
timber production without plant 

The stud was begun b the 
Southern Forest Ex] riment Sta 


to test the elect o or 
seed-bed preparat on the germ 
nation of nvleat seed and on the 
earl il of tl dlings. The 
econd is to compare sur 
il anil wth of the longleaf 
secdlings on areas preseribe-burned 


ntervals after the first 


vear and on areas not burned at 


The Study Area 
The study area known as. the 
Drv Prone Tract, is in Grant Par 
ish, Louisiana. It has rolling tet 
rain, With a maximum difference in 
elevation of 120 feet. The sandy 


and fine sandy loam soils make the 


area tvpical of 1 llions o wres oO 


Coastal Plain soils on which long 
leat ’ better than ar other 

la my ow 1916) left) standing 
mall longleat h devel 
oped int I trees. Many of #1 
trees must ha borne seed in 
1 good longlea it noeen 
tral Louisiana irea burned 
wer in February 1929, however 
when the seedlings which had 
germinated November and 
ecember were still too vounge to 


withstand tire. In 1933, there were 
only one or tw 
per acre Seedlings from earler 
seed Crops probably were killed by 
fire before they were a vear old; or 
by hogs. Thus, in the 17-vear period 
1916 to 1933), natu 


ral regeneration had failed 


after logging 


pu? 


Use of Fire in Natural Regeneration of 


regenerating longleaf pine 
stad king and carly heiaht growth 


ning 


Methods 


To wet different ages of rough 
for the test of burning for seed-bed 
preparation 12 tmipartments to 
taling $85 acres were burned in the 
winter of 1934-1955. When it be 
ime evident that 1935 was going 
to be a wood seed Vear SIX Inore 
ompartments, or 194 acres, were 
burned that October This left 


10 compartments, comprising 


eres, W th roughs from 2 to 7 vears 
old. Compartments averaging 35 
acres were used because it was then 
believed that fire would effectively 

ntrol brown spot needle blight 
Nevrrhia  acicola Dearn Sig 
vers on such small areas 

The 1935 seed supply on the 
study on the study area was excel 
lent. There were, on the average 
twelve seed trees per acre, seven 
rood and five ir. The wood seed 


trees bore an average of 130 Ones, 


or nearly 8,000 seeds apiece. The 
fair seed trees, each with less than 
25 cones, supplied about 10 percent 
the total seed crop. THlowever 
seed supply on different parts of 
the area varied greatly because 
the number of seed trees on indi 
Vidual acres ranged from zero to 
twenty 

In October 1935, a wire mes} 
fence was completed around the 


WOs-acre tract, and hogs were re 


moved After seedfall, the area 
was protected successfully against 
vildtire for 7 vears 

Records were taken on a svs 
tema series of 2.011 renlar 


milacres, of which 1.592 were used 


to study relation of fire to stock 
ing in 1937 and 1942. Each mil 
acre was rated according to near 
by seed supplv: light, medtum, or 
hear less than 200, 250 to 550 
ana ore than ‘ones per 
acre 


The study recognized tive classes 
competition, but did 
net measure directly the influence 
of grass and other low vegetation 
Open’? milaeres were those 30 or 


more feet from a 12-inch or larger 
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Cc. Allen Bickford 


Respectively, forester (Fire Research), 
Southern Forest Experiment Station, New 
i.; and silvieulturist, formerly 
t Southern Forest Experiment Station 
ind no it Northeastern Forest Experi 
ment Station, Upper Darby, Pa. 


“severe com- 


tree. Seedlings within 20 feet « 


such a tree suffered 
petition, and those 20 to 30° feet 
had ‘‘lieht”’ 
When the competing tree was less 
than 12 inches d.b.h., these dis 


tances were slightly reduced. Com 


competition 


petition was further described as 
pine or hardwood. Most of the 
hardwoods were blackjack oak 
Quercis marilandica Muenchh.), 
dlwart post oak (). ste lata marqa- 
retta (Ashe) Sarg and southern 


loak (Q. falcata Michx 


Areas having at least 80 percent 
of the milacres stocked at the end 
of the first vear were assumed to 
be adequately stocked for intensive 
forest management. Those with at 
percent stocking were 
judged to have enough seedlings 
These 


minimum stands of 


for extensive management 
levels indicat 
SOO and 600° well-distributed vear 
ling seedlings per acre. To evalu 
ate results when seedlings were 7 
vears old, these levels were reduced 
to 60 and 45 percent, or 600 and 


150 well-distributed seedlings per 


acre respectivels 


Establishment and First-Year 
Survival 


Seed fell in November 1935. By 
January 1936, there were on the 
verminated 


average 35,000) newly 


seedlings per acre. From place to 
place, numbers varied with seed 
supply, but the average seed supply 
was about the same for the fresh 
burns, the I-vear roughs, and the 
2-vear and older roughs. The 1 
vear roughs averaged 37.300 seed 
lings per acre, the fresh burns 
31,100, and the older roughs 80,500 
\pparently, the older roughs in 
the study area were not heavy 
enough to reduce germination seri- 
ously. Also, in this particular sea- 
son and place, neither birds nor 
rodents seem to have made serious 
inroads on the seed 

These heavy stands of 2-month- 
old longleaf suffered severe losses 
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before January 1937. Almost all 
seedlings on 140 acres were killed 
by leaf-cutting ants (Atta 
terana Buckley). On the other 828 


acres, only 16 percent survived the 


Texas 


first vear. Heavy mortality was ob- 


served at the end of a 5-week 
drought in June and July 1936 
Losses were heaviest on the 2-vear 
and older roughs, where only 10 
percent survived, Survival was 22 
percent on the l-vear rough and 23 
percent on the fresh burn. Seed- 


lings survived a summer drought 


as well on the fresh burn as on the 


l-vear rough 


In most parts of the area, com 
petition from older trees slightly 
reduced stocking during the first 


vear. Except where there had been 


a heavy seed supply, in January 
1987 areas with any overhead com 
petition averaged 1400 fewer seed- 
and 10 percent fewer 
ked than open 
vere pine competition 


lings per acre 
milaeres sto areas 
Areas with s 
usually had an exceptionally heavy 
seed supply. They were, therefore, 
better ‘keds than 
classed as having a heavy seed sup- 


open areas 


ply 


Considering only open milacres 
trees within 30 feet, 
that the older 


seed supply of less 


with no large 


it was found on 


roughs with a 


than 250 cones per acre, only 32 
| A 


percent of the milaeres were 


Table 1) in January 1937. 


stocked 


This is far below the 60° percent 
stocking deemed adequate for ex 
tensive management With the 
same light seed supply, the I-vear 


roughs had 2.800 seedlings with 64 
percent of the milacres stoeked, and 
the fresh burns averaged 3,500 
seedlings with only 52 


the milacres stocked. Thus, on open 


percent of 


areas where seed supply had been 
light. l-vear 


roughs had nearly 


fresh burns and 


twice as 
well-spaced yearling seedlings as 2 
year and older roughs Only on the 
l-vear roughs was stocking at the 
level sought fer extensive manage 
ment 

With a heavy seed supply, open 
areas in both the 1-year roughs and 
fresh burns had over 90 percent of 
the milacres stocked with vearling 
seedlings, and the older roughs just 
reached the 80 percent level desir- 
able for intensive management 


Thus the roughs had 
better stocked yearling stands than 
older The difference was 


most important on areas with light 


younger 
roughs 


seed supply, where better survival 
on the younger roughs often made 
the 
and inadequate stocking 


difference between adequate 


Seven-Year Survival 


The good yearling longleaf 
stands were used in the second 
phase ol he study, the effect of 


prescribed burning on survival and 
growth. The prescription was win 


ter fires late in the afternoon or at 


night. Fires backing against the 
wind were used whenever they 
would give a clean burn. A definite 
schedule of burning was set up to 


test a wide variety of fire frequen 
cles No conpartment Was burned 
before the seedlings were 1 year 


old 


Was 


After that, one compartment 
burned 12 


burned once, & twice, 2 three times, 


each vear, were 
and 1 four times in a 6-year period 
This 


test of prescribed burning came to 


Four were not burned at all 


an untimely end in October 1942, 
when the Army turned the area in 
to an artillery range 
In the six growing seasons from 
January 1937 to October 1942, aver 
the 
dropped from 72 to 63 percent The 


age stocking for entire area 
losses in percent of milacres stocked 
ranged from 2 percent on the fresh 
burns at seedfall to & percent on 
the l-vear roughs and 14 percent 
on the older roughs 
Regardless of 


practically all milacres with twelve 


fire reatment, 


PaBLe YEARLING LONGLEAF PIN 
Ages or Roven, Dt 
Fresh burn 
Seedlings Milacres 


Seedlings 
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or more seedlings in 1937 were still 


stocked 6 years later (Fig. 2). But 
of the milacres with one to four 
seedlings in 1937, more were 
stocked in 1942 on the younger 


roughs than on the older roughs, 


and more were stocked on areas 
prescribed-burned once or twiee 
than on the areas not burned. 
Areas not burned showed a little 


better survival than those burned 
annually. 
competition 


Severe hardwood 


and any pine competition caused 
heavy losses on milacres with fewer 
than twelve vearling seedlings 
3 


On areas with a light seed sup- 


ply. only the most favorable com 
binations of competition and burn 
ing gave stocking adequate for 
either intensive or extensive man- 


vement 
With medium seed supply, stoek- 
he the 60 percent 


adequate for intensive management 


greater than 
was found evervwhere in the open 
and also under light hardwood com 
petition on fresh burns and 1-year 
roughs. The extensive management 
criterion of 45 percent stocking was 
met in open areas on the 2 vear and 
older that had un 
burned or burned twice after seed- 
lings were a vear old. A single pre 
seribed fire on these older roughs 


roughs been 


gave 62 percent stocking on open 
areas 

With heavy seed supply, 
ing was good except on areas an 
nually and the 2-vear 
and older roughs where there was 


stock 
burned 


on 


severe pine competition 


g£ STOCKING ON OPEN AKEAS WITH DIFFERENT 


Prone Tract, 1937 
2-year or older rough 
Milacres 


l-year rough 
Milacres 


Seedlings 


Cones per aere per aere stocked per acre stocked per sere stocked 
Vo Pet No Pet No Pet 
"50 to 4.200) 76 5.200 S00 64 
Less than 250 3.500 64 ond 
TABLI Tue Errser or Comppririon on GrowTH ON STOCKED MILACKES, 
OcToOBER, 1942 
Hardwood Pine 
Item Open Light Severe Light Severe 
Milacres with seedlings Percent of stocked milacres 
Over 0.2 foot high 67 43 19 3 16 
Over 0.5 foot high 26 ¥ 3 9 4 
Average height of tallest seedling Feet 
per stocked milacre 0.52 0.23 0.14 0.19 0.14 
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Seven-Year Growth 
In October 1942 


linus were 7 vears old 


when the seed 
half of the 
satu pole plots had seedlings starting 
height 
base of the 


slowed the 


vrowth (over OL 
bud 


vrowth ol 


foot to the 
(ompetition 
seedlings 67 
percent of those in the 


were 


starting hemwht vrowth, as 
only 16 


competition 


eon 


pared with percent under 


severe pine 


On open rrowth 


was better on vounver roughs 


than on the older 
Table 3 
fall 


earl 


ar or roughs 


One or two post seed 
fires better 


rrowth than 


preseribed 
no burning 

142. an average of 
edles of the 


milacres ex 


In Januar \ 


percent of thre 


tallest seedlin 


rs on 


amined were ed with brown 


spot These uveray Infect 


ranved tron Dpereent on 
areas ith ! fire histories 


No ‘ ut between 


infection and 
were found 


» 


ned 


the 
doubtedty 


ent had tot been 


burned eral Vears than 


Thirteen-Year Survival and 
Growth 

December 1948, the 

thine found in a 

area the 


density on 


Visit to 
Was vreater 
and sapling 
With Votihver 


seedfall 


averaged about 2.000 stems per acre 


at the 
One-vear roughs 
against about 900 on the 2-vear and 
older halt 
1942 


three or 


roughs. Approximately 

the 1955 seedlings alive in 
had killed by the 
that swept through 
104s 


tract been 


been 
more wildfires 
ana 
had 
but these losses 


the area between 


Sole parts al the 
thoroughly 
local 


eX perime nt so 


shot up, 
did 


much as 


were and not upset thie 


the wild 


fires 
The wildfires retarded the growth 
of surviving seedlings and obliter 


ated most of the effect of prescribe 
burning by killing a large fraction 


of the were 0.) foot 


helped 


seedlings that 
to 5 feet tall, Possibly they 
erass-stave seedlings on 


unburned areas. Hlowever, it was 


apparent that overhead competition 


height 
that growth was better on vounvet 
roughs. The 100 tallest 1935 lone 


averaged about 11 feet 


had prevented vrowth and 


seed 


ar roughs at 


and about S& feet high on the 


ar and older roughs. In areas 


adequate seedfall even in see 
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on l-vear roughs where the 


ned to 


Ww ild- 
little 
few 


have done 


fires see 


damage, dominant trees in a 


dense sapling stands averaged as 
much as 21 feet high 


Discussion 


This studs 
ures that will help restore cutover 


points out two meas- 


longleaf land to productivity where 
there Is a reasonable seed source 
and hoes are fenced out 

1. Burn one vear or immediately 
before seedfall to prepare seedbed 

2 When are 1 to 6 
old 
needed to reduc 


seedlings 


years burn once or twice as 
brown spot or her 


Where 
hieht, an 


competition seed 


supply is very examina 
tion after the first prescribed burn 
when seedlings are 2 to 4 
old 
plant failed areas 


The small d 


stocking in 


years 
will show if it is desirable to 
ferences in first-year 
and under 
that 


open areas 


competition imdieate longleat 


seedlings can stand 


cou petition 


from larger trees for a vear. It 


should be feasible to imsure good 


stovrking soon alter low ring DN leay 


ne enough seed trees to obtain an 


vears 


that are only fair. The sure losses 


stocking and growth caused by 


aving seed es Standing 


lone mist need agaist 


| 
; 
i 
the 
ser 
\ 
4 
areas were quickly remfected from 
| Reinfeetion was un 
re rapid where adja 
liar 
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Fig. 2 The effect of age of rough and preseribed burning after 1937 


seedings 


1942, Dry 


the increased value of the seed trees 
destruction of the 


seedling stand by 


and possible 
drought, ants, 
hogs, and untimely wildfires, Sine 
seedlings are more susceptible to 
injury from these agents (except 
hoes) in the first vear than later. 
most seed trees should be cut 1 or 
2 vears after germination 
Preseribed burning once or twice 
when seedlings were 1 to 6 vears 
old gave better survival and early 
height growth than either no burn 
As been 
noted, the 30- to 40-acre compart 
ments were too small to vet ade 


ing or annual burning 


quate brown-spot control Larger 
prescribed burns should show even 


greater benefits in) both survival 


and height growth from better 
brown-spot control 
Summary 
Fire was used to prepare favor 


able seedbeds for loneleat pine on 
over half of a 1.000-acre tract of 
eutover land in central Louisiana 
When the studv began in 1933, the 
area had many longleaf seed trees 
but few seedlings. To protect the 
seedlings germinating after a good 
seed crop in 1350, the area 


fenced to exclude hous After seed 


SEEOLINGS 


OF aT 


ROUGH 
OWE YEAR 


J 


-2 3-4 it? 


PER 


MILACRE, 


Prong Tract, 1937-1942 


fall, no part of the area was burned 
until the seedlings were 1 vear old 
After that. some of the area was 
burned each vear, most was burned 
once or twice, some three or four 
times. and part was left unburned 
Light 


were used in this iest of prescribed 


foe 6 Vears Winter fires 
burning that ended in 1942 when 
the area was turned into an artil 
lery range 

It was found that l-vear roughs 
and fresh burns were the best seed 
beds, not hecessarily because a few 
more seed germinated on them than 
on older roughs, but because twice 


as many seedlings survived the first 


Severe Pine 


2 


PERCENT OF MILACRES STOCKED, (948 
a 


j 


se ou 
SEEDLINGS PER Mi ACRE, 1937 


1942 stocking o on 


Pract, 1937-1942 
» 


SEEDFALL 


TwO YEARS AND OLDER 


6-u 


1937 


on stocking of longleaf 


year on the vounger roughs as on 
the older 
ling seedlings survived the next 6 


Also, more of the vear 


years on the younger roughs, and 
the survivors made better height 
vrowth 

Preseribed burning once or twice 
during the 6-vear period after the 
seedlings were a vear old gave bet 
ter survival than no burning or an 
nual burning. Prescribed burning 
resulted in better height 
than no burning 


crowth 


On the 30. to 40-acre compart 
ments used in the study, no con 
found be 
tween prescribed burning and aver 


sistent relations were 
age brown-spot infection ; probably 
the burned areas were quickly rein 
fected from the unburned 
Competition from older trees had 
little effect on first vear stocking, 
but materially reduced stocking at 
the end of 7 vears. Even more im 
portant than reduction in stocking 
Was the inhibition of height growth 
caused by competition. Pine com 
petition was worse than hardwood 
The beneficial 
scribed 


of pre- 
burning and of freedom 
from competition were especially 
important where seed supply was 


poor 
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Changes 


PONDEROSA PINE forests in north 
ern Arizona 
immediate vicinity of Flagstaff and 
Williams, have undergone marked 


particularly in’ the 


changes in herbaceous plant cover 
during the past fifty years as a re 
sult of logging and grazing. Large 
forested areas were clearcut around 
the turn of the century. Even the 
uncut timber stands were more 
open than they are today. Present 
forest conditions contrast striking 
ly with early photographic records 
and deseriptions (4 A deficient 
undergrowth of seedling and sap 
ling pines was reported in the for 
est surveys of 1901-1902 and as a 
conseq tence the forest floor was 
more fully occupied by herbaceous 
species. This may explain in part 
why early estimates of livestock 
greatly exceeded present numbers 
At the turn of the century, the 
Inadequate regeneration of pon 
derosa pine caused grave concern 
among southwestern foresters (7, 
5 The acute problem of natural 
rel estation was vreatly relieved 
when, in 1919) an unusual distribu 
tion of moisture favored the sue 
sful germination of the previous 
year’s excellent seed crop. As a re 
sult of this rare combination of fae 
tors, a record crop of pine seed 
linus became established (8. 9 It 
has been reported that heavy graz 
ing reduced the competition of 
grasses for soil moisture on many 
areas and also reduced the fire haz 
ard of herbaceous fuel aceumula 
tions, thus favoring a high degre 
of survival among the numerous 
pine seedlings. Seedling crops of 
less in portance: became established 
in T9T4 OS), and 1929 
Although poorly stocked locali 
ties still exist, a general abundance 
of voune pines has become estab 


lished over extensive areas in 


ble hw 1 
er t rlv 
or tr ! observation 
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in Ponderosa Pine Bunchgrass 
Ranges in Northern Arizona Resulting 
from Pine Regeneration and Grazing’ 


northern Arizona. Young pines 
have filtered into virgin timber 
stands, extended into natural grass 
land openings, and restocked such 
cut-over areas where an adequate 
number of seed trees were left 
This extensive pine growth has se 
riously increased the problems of 
livestock management by creating 
obstacles which hinder uniform 
livestock distribution and by 
causing an actual reduction of for 
age 

This decline in forage was re 
ognized by G. A 
who stated 


Pearson (10 


It must be expected, however, that th 
est hment of dense sapling and po 
thickets rease forage pri 
Unless this inticipated and 
for,at | com en the 1 

st " s of second th wi 
exceed tl rrving capacity, to t letr 
nent ¢ ited reas in tl ss 
regeneration 


This paper presents experimen 
tal evidence demonstrating that on 
pine-bunchgrass range (1) grass 
density declines as pine seedlings 
become established and develop in 
2 the greater the 
amount of the 1919 pine canopy, 


to saplings; 


the less the total herbaceous cover; 


and under protection from 
grazing tall buncehgrasses dominate 
the herbaceous cover under all 
amounts of tree canopy, but under 
the heavy grazing practiced they 
have largely been replaced by 
plants more resistant to grazing, 
except under the heavier tree cano 
pies. From these findings, infor 
mation on judging range condition 
is presented and other practices for 
range improvement suggested 


Description of Plots 
In 1912, R. Ro Hill, one of the 


pioneer grazing examiners of the 
region, established five livestock ex 
closures that provided a good rep 


resentation of the bunechgrass for 


age type within the ponderosa pine 
zone on the Coconino plateau (11 

The five selected sites were located 
within a 15-mile radius of Flag 
staff at elevations ranging from 6 
TOO to S200 feet. The areas were 


grazed and some were set 


Joseph F. Arnold 

Range conservationist, Southwestern For 
est and Range Experiment Station, Tue 
son, Ariz. 


ously overgrazed at the time of 
fencing 

In the absence of climatological 
records at each plot the annual pre- 
cipitation and frost-free periods 
can be approximated from the 
nearest weather stations at Flag- 
staff, and the 
mental Forest 


Fort Valley Experi- 

Table 1 In eval 
uating the average annual precipi- 
tation and frost-free periods of the 
five plot locations, we must con- 
sider comparative elevations, ex- 
posures, and distances from the San 
Francisco mountains. It is probable 
that the annual precipitation means 
and the average frost-free periods 
of the four lower plots were com- 
parable to the recorded means for 
Flagstaff. Reese Tank, being locat- 
ed at a considerably higher eleva- 
tion on the northern slopes of the 
mountains, probably received more 
precipitation annually had 
considerably shorter frost-free pe 
riods than those recorded at either 
Flagstaff or the Fort Valley Ex 
perimental Forest 

The soil at Reese Tank is a shal 
low reddish gravelly loam with a 
broken surface of volcanic rock 
The soils at Rogers Lake and Fry 
Park are heavy reddish clays of a 
malpais origin, whereas the soils at 
Black Springs and Big Fill are 
gravelly sandy loams of both lime- 
stone and sandstone origin. The 
soils outside the exclosures appear 
to fit the earlier soil descriptions of 
Talbot and Hill (77 


of livestock trampling, these soils 


As a result 


are more tightly compacted than 
those within the exelosures. The 
thin A horizons are most clearly 
distinguished within the fenced ex- 
closures, where, due to protection, 
thessurface layer contains a higher 
amount of organic matter than the 
soils subjected to grazing and 
trampling. Even after 36 years of 
protection the A> horizons within 
the fenced areas are only 2 to 8 
inches thick 

The herbaceous understory is 
made up predominantly of grasses 


The principal grass species which 


are most widely distributed over 
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mountain 
montana 


areas include 
Vuhlenbergia 
Poa 


the five 
muhly 


muttongrass fendleriana 


Arizona fescue (Festuca arizon- 
ica squirreltail (Sitanion hys- 
trir), and blue grama ( Bouteloua 


gracilis 
Grass and grasslike plants which 
are but more unequally 
distributed between the 
include black dropseed 


common 
five areas 
Sporobolus 
pine dropseed (Ble 
pharoneuron tricholepis), Kentucky 
Poa 
Vuhlenbergia 
Vuhlenberqia 


interruptus 


bluegrass 
muhly 


pratensis spike 
wrighti 
deergrass rigens 
lit 
Andropogon scopari- 
us), and sedges spp 

Of these blue grama, 


black dropseed, little bluestem. pine 


Junegrass Kocleria cristata 
tle bluestem 
Cares 


(rasses, 


dropseed, and the muhlys are 
warm season species and thus make 
their growth and are principally 
for grazing during the 


summer rainy period. The rest, be- 


valuable 


ing cool season species, produce a 
considerable part of their growth 
during 
and occasionally dur- 
ing fall. The best forage composi- 


good forage 


and provide 
early spring 


tion therefore includes a good mix- 
ture of these species. 

Although weeds occupy only a 
small part of the herbaceous cover 
under protection, they more 
prevalent on the grazed areas out- 
side the five exclosures 


are 


The weeds 
include a large number of species 
of which a few more fre- 
quently than others. These includ 
varrow (Achillea lanulosa), pussy- 


oceur 


] Tug Mea \ AL PreciprratioN AND THE Frost Pekiops FoR 
Frac FF, Fe VALI AND THE COMPA 1 \TIONS OF THE Five PLOTS 
Mean annual Frost free 
Plot or station Elevation precipitation period 
Feet Inches Days 
sig Fill 6704 
Black Springs GLO 
Flagstaff our 21.12" ] 
Fry Park rea 
Roge rs Lake 7300 
Fort Valley 23.17 
Reese Tank 
ISmith, H. V. The climate of Arizona Agric. Exp. Sta Univ. Ariz. Bul. 19 
112 pp. 194 
Tne INF or PIN} GRASS DENSITY AS 
INDICA BY 17 I ZED QUADRAT GS IN 1912. TEN OF THE 
Qual s Cor NUED TO BE OPEN “ \). CROWN SPREADS OF 
Pixrs Esta HED IN 1919 QuapRATES (Grove B 
No. of 
quadrats Percent of ground occupied 
Quadrat group in which 
and species present 191211913 1914 1921 1924 1925 1933 1938 1941 
A Continuously open 
Arizona fescue S 0.73 1.32 1.16 1.78 1.68 3.16 2.46 1.46 0.49 
Black dropseed ; 2.00 1.61 1.84 2.17 2.61 4.38 4.94 3.47 1.67 
Blue grama 6 127 2.44 59 #1.59 1.02 4 3.14 2.89 1.89 
Mountain muhily 7 1.14 1.69 1.41 3.2 $37 S90 10.08 7.53 4.08 
Muttongrass ‘ 0.45 0.62 O97 1.76 1.61 0.48 
Pine dropseed + 0.49 0.53 0.36 0.06 OAL OSS) 1.09 1.67) 1.17 
Sq rre tail 44 ove O34 0.12 0.10 
Other grasses 0.72 0.73 1.10 1,54 1.89 99 27 96 
Total 10 7.24 9.34 9.71 11.43 14.08 27.53 28.51 22.00 13.82 
B (Influenced by 1919 pines 
Arizona fescue 7 1.78 24 1.79 12 6.50 2.71 1.4 
Black dropseed l 0.65 0.34 042 0.717 1 14 1.49 0.28 
Blue grama 1.60 3.03 73) O08 O85 O50 O12 
Mountain muhly 0.11 1.14 1.40 4.60 4 4.38 Ol 2.33 
Muttongrass 6 1.60 1.32 1.62 145 1 281 O61 06.20 
Pine dropseed 1 0.02 0.02 0.10 0 0 0°26 0.06 0 
Squirreltail 7 0.57 0.72 O58 0.33 0.42 O86 0.6 047 020 
Other grasses 7 O11 0 0.04 0.04 0.10 
Tota 7 6.40 8.92 8.71 10.63 11.90 24.41 17.76 9.45 4.69 
Differen A minus B 0.84 0.42 1.00 0.80 2.18 3,12 10.75 12.55 9.13 
1Only eight of the ten quadrats in Group A and four of the seven quadrats in 


B were charted in 1912. 
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toes (Antennaria rosea), sandwort 
. thistle 
um spp.), daisies (Erigeron spp. 

Aster spp.), penstemons 
(Penstemon spp.), clovers (Trifol- 


spp and lupine 


(Arenaria fendleri Cirsi 


asters 


ium 
spp 

The history of logging at two of 
the plots predated the establish 
ment of the Coconino National For 
the in 1905. According to the best 
available reeords the area in the 
vicinity of Big Fill was first logged 
1895 and 1897, and was 
given a second cutting of 80 per- 
cent by volume in 1919 under For 
The Black 
Springs area was heavily cut in 
1902 (Fig. 1 The Rogers Lake 
area was heavily logged between 
1905 and 1906, and Fry Park in 
1910. Thus the timber stands of 
these four areas at the time the ex 
in 1912 in 
cluded only the scattered trees left 
by logging. Of the five areas, only 
the Reese Tank plot was established 


(Lupinus 


between 


est Service supervision 


closures were erected 


within a virgin stand of open pon 
derosa pine timber. All areas are 
now fairly well stocked with stands 
of young pines 


Trend in Grass Density 


Twenty-five permanent meter 
quadrats were estblished within the 
five exclosures 1912. Seventeen 
of these were in natural openings 
or created by logging 
The these 17 protected 
quadrats were used to determine 


in 


openings 


charts of 


how the establishment and growth 
of 


seedling pines subsequently 
caused a loss in perennial grass 


density, this loss being independ 
ent of any livestock grazing influ 
ence 

The 17 protected quadrats were 
divided into two Ten 
quadrats located in in 
1912 and remaining continuously 
open through 1941 were placed in 
group A. These were distributed 
within the five exclosures. The 7 
remaining quadrats which were lo 
cated in openings in four of the 
five exclosures 1912 but which 
partially completely 
shaded by young pines after 1919 
were placed in group B. The dif 
ference in grass density between 


groups. 


openings 


became or 


these two quadrat groups repre 


sents the inhibiting influence exert- 


win 
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a 
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Table 2, 


ed by the young pines 
Fig. 2 

The difference in total grass den 
sits between the two groups Was 
less than one percent in 1912. At 
the time the plots were established 
the areas were heavily logged and 
heavily grazed. In response to the 
combined treatments of logging re 
lease and protection from grazing 
both quadrat groups showed a par 
allel increase grass density 
through the 1921 charting. Prior 
to 1919 there was a general ab 
sence of pine regeneration and as a 
result the difference between the 
total wrass densities of the two 
quadrat groups did not exceed one 
percent 

The numerous pine seedlings of 
1010 had not made their appear 
ance above the herbaceous species 
by 1921 (Fig. 3.4 In 1924 the 
difference between the total grass 
densities of the two groups ¢ xeeed 
ed two percent density for the first 
time. indicating that the pine seed 
lings had begun to exert a suppres 
sive effert pon the grass ot the B 
quadrats 

Since the pine seedlings were in 


consplenous in 1OP1. it likely 


that their heights did not exeeed 2 
feet by 1924. Considermy this fact 
we doubt whether the shade cast by 
the S-vear-old pines could have se 
riously influenced the grass densi 
tv. Dominance was largely achieved 


by overcoming the herbaceous com 


1, Black Spr 
rea reclaimed by young 
nlarged to inelude tt 


petition for soil) moisture The 
herbaceous cover was later restrict 
ed by the additional influences of 
shading, the heavy aecumulation of 
pine needle litter, and the intereep 
tion of snow and rain. The differ 
ence between herbaceous densities 
of the two quadrat groups, there 
fore. increased as the small seed 
lings grew to sapling size and fur 
ther suppressed the total grass den 
sity of the B quadrats 

At first, competitive growth from 
the pine seedlings merely retarded 
the increase of perennial grass on 
the quadrats of Group B, An a: 
tual decline in the total grass den 
sities of the B quadrats was etfect 
ed by the time the 1933 charting 
was mace By 1041 this decline had 
reduced the total grass density of 
the RB quadrats below the initial 
charting in 1912. Thus the estab 
lishment and growth of the 1914 
pine seedlings caused a loss of 
about 25 percent of the initial 
vrass deusits 

The maximum difference — be 
tween the total grass density of the 
two quadrat groups was reached in 
1938. By 1941 the density differ 
ence between the two quadrat 
hac decreased substantially 
below the 
surrounding sapling stands wer 
eradually closing in on the quad 
rats of the A group. Side shading 
and the extension of pine roots im 
to the small openings probably 


1038 maximum The 
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caused the density decline on the A 
quadrats after 1933. Although the 
grass density declined more rapid- 
ly on the A quadrats after 1938, 
the final charting of the .1 quadrats 
in 1941 still showed a mean grass 
cover equivalent to twice the ini- 
tial density charted in 1912 
Density trends of the individual 
vrass species showed some interest- 
ing differences between the two 
quadrat groups. Arizona fescue 
and black dropseed showed minor 
losses between the initial and final 
chartings of both groups. Squir 
reltail showed a greater loss in the 
open quadrats None of these 
vrasses showed clearcut fferences 
in behavior between the 1 and B 
quadrats In response to protec 
tion, mountain muhly increased 
rapidly on both groups of quad 
rats. Even though this species sul 
fered comparatively heavy losses 
from the development of the pines, 
the densities of both groups im 
1041 were still greater than the 
densities in 1912. Mountain muhly 
showed the greater increase on the 
continuously open quadrats. The 
inerease in blue grama from 1912 
to 1913 was due to the difference 
in number of quadrats between 
these two years While the density 
of this species was largely maim 
tained on the quadrats of Group 
A. it suffered a tremendous loss by 
1941 on those quadrats influenced 


by voung pines Muttongrass 


rs plot, September 192 Area was heavily logged in 1902, Note numer 
wed by logging. B, August 1947. Repeat photograph lustrates the 
sapling stands, chietly of the 191% seedling crop The exelosure was 
blackjacks (2 and ippearing in the right foreground of A. The 
that one of the blaekjacks was cut after 192 
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showed a trend similar to that of 
blue yrama 

Changes in grass composition be- 
tween 1912 and 1941 involved not 
only dominance of one species over 
another but also such individual 
characteristics as shade tolerance, 
response to climatic fluctuations, 
A sep- 
arate evaluation of such = individ- 


and seasonal growth habits 


ual grass characteristics was be 
yond the scope of the limited quad 
rat data 

Quadrat comparisons have clear- 
ly demonstrated that the establish- 
ment and growth of the 1919 crop 
of pine seedlings has reduced and 
is continuing to reduce herbaceous 
Domi 


nance of voung pine stands over 


ground cover (Fig. 3B 


herbaceous cover can still be ob- 


served throughout widespread 


areas of the Coconino plateau, 
wherever extensive seedling, sap- 
stands are 


ling, and pole-sized 


found 


Effect of Crown Canopy 


The 1919 pine stands within the 
five exclosures were sampled in 
1948 to determine the relationship 
existing between the amount of 
crown cover and the herbaceous 
densities and grass vields. One 
hundred line transects, each fifts 
feet long, were used in the exami 
nation. Canopy measurements were 
made by recording the erown 
spread intercept along the transect 
wire. The transects were placed 


under 10) predetermined canopy 


classes ranging from 10 to 100 per- 
cent. The predetermined canopy 
classes were obtained by so adjust- 
ing the location of the transect 
wire that the crown spread inter 
cept measured 5, 10, ete., up to 00 
feet. The location of the transects 
was strictly determined by the se 
lection of canopy classes and repli 
cated samples were taken under 
each canopy class 

This method of sampling provid 
ed the following conditions: (1 
restricted to the 
1919; 


equal samples were collected 


sampling was 
young even-aged stands of 
under each canopy class; and (3 
being confined to the five exclo 
sures, the influence of livestock 
grazing was eliminated 

The herbaceous densities occur 
ring under the different canopy 
classes were determined by the line 
intercept method described by Can 
field (1 
principally of perennial 


These were made up 
YTasses, 
notably Arizona fescue, mountain 
muhly, muttongrass, blue grama, 
black dropseed, and squirreltail, 
with lesser amounts of a variety of 
perennial weeds including varrow, 
pussytoes, thistle, daisies, asters, 
and penstemon 

Canopy intercept offered the best 
means of measuring the dominance 
Although tree 
dominance probably extended be 


exerted by the trees 


yond the crown spread limits, for 
lack of better measuring methods, 
canopy intercept was employed to 
represent the total effect of the 
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Fig. 2 rhe trend in density differences between two selected quadrat groups (4 and 
B The increase over the initial difference represents the loss of grass density on 


B quadrats caused by the dominance 


of 


the 1919 pine seedlings 
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trees and not the effeet of shading 
alone. 

An inverse. reldtionship was 
found between the herbaceous den- 
sity and the different amounts of 
pine canopy (Table 3). On all five 
plots herbaceous densities declined 
under increasing amounts of pine 
canopy. Measurements of species 
composition presented later (Fig 
5) show that grasses and weeds de 
creased at approximately the same 
rate under the increasing amounts 
of pine canopy. Density values 
showed a high degree of uniformity 
within the same canopy classes of 
the five different areas. The mean 
herbaceous density under a 10 per- 
cent tree canopy was about five 
times as great as that occurring un- 
der the 100 percent canopy. 

The grass \ ields also declined as 
the amounts of pine canopy in 
Table 4). The difference 
in grass 5 ields between each of the 


creased 
five exclosares was surprisingly 
small in spite of wide differences 
their topographic posi 
tions. The five areas were therefore 


between 


highly similar in their productive 
capacities. The mean grass yield 
under a 10) percent canopy was 
about five and one-half times as 
great as the mean vield harvested 
under a 100 percent canopy 

Since the productive capacities 
of the five exelosures were highly 
similar, a separate area was exam 


ined in order to determine the in 


fluence site productiveness exer 
cised over the relationship between 
herbaceous cover and tree canopy 
A high producing site supporting 
a pole-sized stand of the 1919 seed- 
ling crop was found approximately 
two miles from Reese Tank. This 
high producing site had approxi 
mately the same elevation, slope 
and exposure as that described for 
Reese Tank. It was subject to very 
light grazing. The only visual dif 
ference was found in the soils. The 
surface soil was a deep black silt 
loam with a high content of organic 
matter, in marked contrast to the 
soil at Reese Tank which was shal- 
low, rocky surfaced, and deficient 
In organic matter 

Under a 10 percent canopy the 
high producing site supported an 
herbaceous density of 7.8 percent 
and produced a grass yield of 925 
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approximately 
that ob 
Under a 


pounds were 
three 


tained at 


per 

vreat as 

Tank 
the herbaceous 


and the 


tities 
> 
Reese 


complete canopy 


density was 0.25 percent 
yield 45 pounds per acre at 
high 
identical 
The facet that no greater 


herbaceous cove r was produced un 


producing site almost 


amount of 


with that at Tank 


der the complete canopy on ag vod 


site indicates that the trees growing 
essentially 


in dense stands made 


and low 


full use of both the higt 


producing sites. Such high produ 


ine sites are tor the most pa t of 
local importance in northern Ariz 
ona. The productive capacities of 
the five experimental areas are 
more representative of the ponder 
osa pine forests as a wl i Even 
on highly productive sites, the ov 
currence of dense timber stands 
places a distinet Ih tution on herb 
aceous ground cover. The | n 
of timber stands thus constitutes a 
limitation mot to he overlooked im 
the evaluation of site productivity 
for grazing ! tl ‘ 
ordinate vegetation 

Under increasing amounts © 
canopy in the five exclosures, the 
deereasing herbaceous densities 
and grass Vields sto fa wunitor 
linear regressial vhich proved 
highly significant statist 
\ fairl mostant relationship 
existed between the mean grass 


ted 
nes +} 
is ait to ear 

surr 

i? t} 


herbaceous 


yields and the mean 
densities under all canopy classes 
Each one percent herbaceous den 
was equivalent to an air-dry 


150 


pounds. This consistent relation 


sity 
vield of approximately 


yvrass 


ship Wis largely due to th unl 


form herbaceous Composition of the 
and the fact that the 
located 


stands. It Is 


exelosures 
ts were under the 
1919 
that a 


between 


even-avged pine 


unlikely comparabli 
Vields 


total herbaceous densities would be 


found under uneven-aged forest 
stands subject to grazing Use, sines 
vrazing Tre quently enauses a loss ot 


the tall bunchgrass dominants and 


favors the increase of secondary 
prostrate growth forms. On many 
heavily grazed forest openings. a 
high total herbaceous density may 
onsist eh ly ot such pre strat 


pussytoes and sandworts 


bac density 


\ high be 


ase would produce a sl 


Effect of Grazing 
o illustrate the effect of graz 
ny on the herbaceous cover 260 
tyv-foot line transects were locat 
do oat random within the five « 
osures in and compared 
ul sual number locat ol 


the adjacent erazed ranges Ilerb 
nsities were measured as 


Due to ran 


aceols cet 


prey iousls deseribed 


lomization, crown spread measure 


a 


l ine seedlings we 
tation. B, August 1947. The same 
ny roy Although the absence of ve 
ne browsing dama ind trampling, a ! 
oint, Note change in herbaceous cover be 
ime in both photographs 
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ments included seedling, sapling, 
pole, blackjack, and mature pines 
A few deciduous trees and shrubs 
were included in the canopy meas 
urements. In analysis of the data 
the 520 line transects were grouped 
according to their crown spread in 
tercepts into the following canopy 
1-10, 11-20, 
to 91-100 percent. The mean crown 
spread was caleulated and the mean 


classes: O-1, and so on 


herbaceous density determined for 
the transects grouped within each 
anopy ¢lass 
The 
vas separated into three 


to evaluate better the « of 


herbaceous ground cover 


fractions 


ing. The herbaceous composition 
as secregated inte 1 weeds, y 
rruss species that escape or with 


stand a high degree ot grazing 


and bunecherass species 


abuse, 


that are hight, sensitive to repeat 


d grazing even under a m 
degree of use. Although 
ipied only a small part of the to 


weeds ov 


tal herbaceous cover within the ex 


losures, the included large 
er of pr inials sieh as Var 
pussytoes, sandworts, thistles, 


jaisies, asters, and penstemons. An 


ial weeds, though rarely found 
within the protected exclosures, o¢ 
urred more frequently on the 
vrazed areas. Grasses which pos 


sessed the ability to escape or W th 
grazing in 


stand a high de 
cluded the following species in the 


order of the abun 


approximate 


re neonspieuous V n con 
rea restocked with oung 
ing pines outside the fence 
ealthy stand of small poles 
tween 192] and 1947. The 
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dance: blue grama, squirreltail, 
black dropseed, Fendler threeawn 
(Aristida fendleri and Arizona 
threeawn (Aristida arizonica). The 
less resistant bunchgrass species in 
Arizona 


muttongrass, pine dropseed, 


eluded mountain muhly, 
fescue, 
and such less abundant species as 
spike muhly, dee 


stem, -Junegrass, 


rerass, little blue- 
and needlegrass 

(Stipa spp 
The total 

within the ungrazed exclosures de- 


herbaceous densities 
¢lined under increasing amounts of 
the uneven-aged forest canopy 
(Fig. 5 Although the relation 
ship between canopy and herba 
ceous densities approximated a 
straight line, a much greater varia 
tion the 
than was obtained under the ean 


Kig. +) 


was attrib- 


occurred between 
opy of 1919 pine stands 
This greater variation 
utable in part to (1 

aged forest canopy, and (2 


the uneven 
the un 
equal distribution of the random 
samples within the different canopy 
classes. In spite of this greater 
variation, the of 
sampling provided a highly repre- 


results random 


sentative picture of the five un- 
grazed forest populations 
TABLE DENSITIES UNDER 
Pine STanps. Eacn Vatue REPRESENTS 1 
) Ba‘ ( opy CLASS W 
Canopy 
Herbaceous densiti 
Reese sig B 
Tank Fill Spring 


ELDS 
Ll 


ue Rt 
NDER Eacn Canopy Chass W 
Canopy 


classes 


HARVESTY 
PRESEN 


Under protection from grazing, 
the taller bunchgrass species domi- 
nated the herbaceous composition 
within the five exclosures. The spe- 
cies that escaped or withstood a 
high degree of repeated grazing 
Each of the 
three herbaceous fractions occupied 


were less abundant 


a fairly consistent proportion of 
the composition under all canopy 
classes. This uniform composition 
indicates that the herbaceous vege 
tation was largely in balance with 
the climate and that any effects of 
past grazing had been effaced dur 
ing the long period of protection 

These results again indicate that 
the total de 
creased with increasing amounts of 


herbaceous cover 


pine canopy. In addition, they in 
that 
buncherass 


dicate 
the 

dominate the herbaceous cover; (2 
the 
cape or withstand a high degree of 
natural 


under protection (1 
normally 


species 


grass species which either es 


grazing abuse occur as 
components of the herbaceous com 
position but in sub@ominate abun- 
dance; (3) perennial weeds occupy 
a small but part the 


total herbaceous ground cover; and 


constant of 


1) annuals are generally rare ex- 


CLASSES OF THE 1919 
NE TRANSROTS MEAS 
ES IN 1948 
percent of ground occupied 
Rogers Fry 
gs Lake Park Means 
et, et 


1904 

a8 1.642 

O86 24 1.276 

70 9 1.206 

0.8 0.73 L012 

0.60 OS] O.SS2 

0.45 0.52 0.714 

23 O51 O.464 

D UNDER THE SELECTED CANOPY CLASSES 

S THE MEAN OF Two TRANSEPTS CLIPPED 
rHe EXCLOSURES 1048 


Air-dry yields in pounds per acre 


of young Reese Big Black Rogers Fry 

_ pines Tank Fill Springs Lake Park Means 
Pet. 
10 342 4 16.0 
238 S008 
320 281.2 
40) 237 41.0 
160 16.0 
64 139 173.6 
70 198 193.0 
135.4 
ao 


612 
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cept for years of abundant mois- 
ture. 

The effect of 
particularly apparent when Fig 


grazing becomes 
ure 6 is compared with Figure 5 
The of 
highly variable not only 


degree vrazing use Was 
between 
the five areas but also between the 
timber stands and openings. Com 
parison of Figures 6 and 5 stresses 
the of the 


densities subjected to grazing use 


more erratic pattern 
In spite of the extreme variation 


between points the inverse relation 


ship between total herbaceous 
density and canopy was generally 
maintained on the grazed areas 


The herbaceous fractions, however, 


Grass 


Herbaceous density 
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CANOPY CLASSES PERCENT OF GROUND COVERED 

Fig. 4.—Composite graph illustrating how 
total herbaceous density and air-dry grass 
yields are inversely related to the canopy 
classes of the 1919 pine stands. The 
herbaceous plant cover was protected 
from grazing since 1012 


weeds 


| 
| Grass species thot escape or thetond 
e | high degree of grating abuse 
| 
69} 
Toll bunchgrass species that are highly 
ss} sensitive to groting domage 
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TREE AND SHRUB CANOPY — PERCENT OF GROUND COVERED 
Fig. 5.—The relationship between the un 
grazed herbaceous plant cover and the 


canopy classes of the uneven-aged forest 
stands of the five exclosures. 
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failed to show the uniform pattern 
such as was obtained under pro 
tection 

Further comparison of Figures 
5 and 6 clearly indicates that the 
bunchgrass species were highly 
sensitive to grazing, particularly 
under the lighter canopy classes 
where grazing was intense. This 
supports the findings of earlier 
workers (1/7, 6, who attributed 
the susceptibility of the buncherass 
species to grazing damage to their 
tall growth habits. By repeated re 
moval of the tall stems and leaves 
the buncherasses on the grazed 
areas were reduced to a small part 
of the total herbaceous cover This 
result contrasts sharply with those 
obtained from the ungrazed ex 
closures, where the bunehgrass spe 
cies dominated the herbaceous com 
position 

It is further evident, from a com 
parison of the twe figures that 
yrass species Which either escape or 
withstand heavy grazing oceupied 
a greater percentage of the total 
herbaceous on the 
vrazed areas Karher investigators 

observed that the more 
grazing resistant species: were ta 
vored as the sensitive bunehgrasses 
were overgrazed. OF the grasses 
that possess the ability to with 


byline 


and black dropseed la econ 
siderable portion of the densitv on 


the ovrazed areas. OM these two spe 


weeds 
ape 
| 
| ve 
60} Toll Bunch ha! ore highly 
\\ fo grating domege 
sobs 
$ As? 
” 
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so} 
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TREE SHRUB CANOPY PERCENT OF GROUND COVERED 
Fi he relations! leet on the 
grazed herbaceous plant cover and th 
canopy classes of the uneven aged stands 


adjecent to th 


cies blue grama occurred most 
abundantly. The ability of these 
species to withstand grazing was 
closely linked with their growth 
habits, notably the concentration 
of the short leaves near the ground 
level. Even so. these species also 
suffered severe losses in openings 
subjected to concentrated grazing 
and trampling (Fig. 6 
Squirreltail ana two species of 
threeawns escaped grazing damage 
for slightly different reason 
Saquirreltail, a cool season spectes, 
makes its greatest growth In early 
spring. The long, sharp awns ot 
this species, which probably dis 
courage grazing use, usually reach 
maturity by the time livestock en 
ter the high mountain ranges. Ari 
zona threeawn eseapes grazing be 
cause of its awns. Fendler thre 
awh possesses both the short basal 


foliage growth and the sharp awns 
Species of this kind also increased 
as the bunehgrasses suffered losses 
from graz ng damage 

The amount of herbaceous covet 
occupied by weeds was much great 


‘azed areas than within 


ron the 


the five nngrazed exclosures. Areas 
vacated by the loss of pe rennial 


erasses under heavy grazing be 
came occupied by pe and 
annual Wwe eds The re weeds 
were the same species as those 


found ‘owing in small amounts 


within the proteeted  exclosures 
Annual weeds, which were found 
only in trace amounts within the 
exclosures, oecurred in much great 
er abundanee on the more heavily 
erazed areas 

The dominant buncherass spectes 
normally grew best within the for 
est openings of the exclosures the 
maximum bunchgrass density hav 
ing occurred under a forest canops 
of less than one percent. Sines the 
forest openings were most attra 
tive to livestock the vreatest loss 


buncherass densitv under graz 


in 
me urred nnder of 
less than one percent. The more 


res'stant grasses and weeds which 


occurred in subordimate quantities 
within the exelosures became more 
prominent with the loss of the 


buneherass dominants on. the 
Weeds prevailed 
where even the grazimg resistant 


grazed areas 


erasses suffered losses on the most 
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severely grazed and trampled open- 


ings Unpalatable species and 


weeds, such as pussytoes and sand- 


worts, possessed a particularly effi- 


cient faeulty for withstanding 


heavy grazing abuse. The prostrate 


mats and fattened rosettes of these 


two weeds inhabited large-sized 


areas in the forest openings where 


concentrate] grazing Use had seri- 


ously reduced the perennial grass 


population (Fig. 6 Annuals ap 
peared most abundantly on local 


areas Where both the perennial 


erasses and weeds suffered almost 


complete elimination 
Although the 


sity occurred in treeless openings 


evreatest grass den- 


within the protected exclosures, a 


reversal was found on overgrazed 


areas. On excessively grazed ranges 


the openings between the trees com- 


pletely lacked a perennial grass 


cover. Remnants of the perennial 


erasses, particularly the buneh- 


vrass species, grew only under the 


trees) as isolated “islands” sepa 


rated by detervorate openings 


islan were observed on 


the excessively grazed and tram 


pled ranges in the immediate vi 


eimity of the execlosures at 


Park. Rogers Lake, and Black 


Springs. The scattered trees of 


these areas provided the yy rennial 


vrasses with some protection 


against erazing. This accounts for 


the fact that the highest bunch 


vrass densities occurred under the 


ts of 75 to per 


canopy 


cent on the grazed areas (Fig. 6 


Judging Range Condition 


The decline of forage oecasioned 


by the influx of young pine stands 


creates an important problem im 


judging range condition and trend, 


sinee loss of forage production Is 


frequently used as an indicator of 


cdeterroration In jude ne the 


condition of timbered ranges one 


forage 


must ciscriminate between 


losses attributabl two proper 


vrazing and forage losses resulting 


from pine regeneration 


Declines in forage production 


due to improper livestock manage 


ment are accompanied by definite 


changes in herbaceous composition 


Based on the results of this inves 


tigation, stages of unsatisfactory 


range condition are indicated 


where the herbaceous composition 
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shows (1) a scarcity of bunchgrass 
species ; 2 a replacement of 
bunchgrass species with perennial 
grasses that escape or withstand a 
high degree of grazing abuse; (3 
a marked replacement of all peren- 
nial grass species by perennial 
weeds; (4) an abundance of annu 
als; and (5) the survival of rem 
nant bunchgrass **islands’* under 
scattered trees 

Declines in forage production 
which result from the reestablish 
ment of pine stands are not at 
tended by marked changes in her 
baceous composition. The compo- 
nent species of the herbaceous cov 
er all decline in response to timber 
dominance. Herbaceous decline as 
eaused by pine stands will in time 
encourage improper grazing use 
and thus bring about discernible 
changes in plant composition. A 
periodic check of timber stands by 
size classes may be necessary to 
anticipate a forage decline 

Standards for judging the condi 
tion of timbered ranges are subject 
tO musinterpretation when they are 
based strictly upon forage produ 
tion. Based upon production alone, 
no distinction can be made between 
the loss of forage production ow 
casioned by the increase in’ pine 
stands and forage losses due to im 
proper grazing. Standards based 
upon suecessional stages of herba 
ceous composition do indicate when 
a loss in forage production is at 
tributal to grazing prac 
tices. Since dominance and sub 
ordination play an important role 
in plant sueeession, condition 
standards should provide Sore 
means of evaluating the timber 
overstory as well as the herbaceous 


cover, 


Significance of Results 


The complexity of range manage 
ment in northern Arizona has been 
greatly inereased wherever exten 
sive pine regeneration has caused 
a marked decline in forage vields 
The adjustment of animal numbers 
to the available forage is an essen 
tial measure, but it does not offer 
a complete solution to management 
problems. Proper stocking requires 
the support of other management 
practices to provide more efficient 
use and to help stabilize the forage 
resource of timbered ranges. To 


compensate for the forage decline 
caused by young pine stands the 
range manager must first concen- 
trate on increasing the production 
of depleted grassland openings. 
Restoration of abandoned home- 
steads and parks and meadows that 
have been seriously damaged by 
overgrazing and trampling may be 
accomplished by a more widespread 
application of such measures as (1 
fencing, (2) reseeding, (3) rota 
tion grazing, and (4) the installa- 
tion of water retaining devices. To 
supplement these practices, the 
beneficial effect of logging release 
should be investigated as an addi 
tional possibility of stabilizing the 
forage resource of timbered ranges 
In a well integrated land use pro 
gram, short cutting evcles should 
sustain yields of both timber and 
forage without sacrificing tree dom 
inance 

In addition to causing an actual 
decline in forage production, ex 
tensive stands of young pines have 
also increased the uneven distribu 
tion of livestock ; ih ‘ing isolated 
by surrounding timbe# stands, the 
forage in many small forest open 
ings is not easily accessible to live 
stock. Small isolated openings re 
ceiving little or no grazing Use may 
he located near large parks which 
are suffering serious grazing dam 
age. To correct this uneven distri 
bution, proper stocking requires 
1) the proper location of salt, (2 
riding, (3) an adequate distribu 
tion of watering places, and (4 
a fencing plan which would favor 
a rotation system of grazing be 
tween the large grassland openings 
and the more lightls used timbered 


ranges 
Summary 


1. During the past fifty years 
nipressive changes have occurred 
in the herbaceous plant cover in 
the ponderosa pine forests sur 
rounding Flagstaff and Williams in 
northern Arizona. Early land use 
practices, such as heavy logging 
and excessive grazing followed by 
a widespread. establishment of 
young pine stands, were largely re- 
sponsible for these changes. In re- 
cent years young pine stands, par- 
ticularly of the 1919 seedling crop, 
have encompassed many natural 
grassland parks, restocked many of 
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the early cut-over areas, fil- 
tered into virgin stands. 

2. Changes in the herbaceous 
cover were determined by quadrat 
and transect records collected from 
five exclosures representing the 
pine-bunchgrass range type. The 
five exclosures, located within a 15- 
mile radius of Flagstaff at eleva- 
tions ranging from 6,700 to 8,200 
feet, were fenced in 1912. 

3. The decline in grass density 
as affected by young pines of the 
1919 seedling ¢rop was clearly in- 
dicated by the comparison of two 
groups of protected quadrats, 
charted intermittently since 1912. 
The 1919 seedling pines gained 
dominance over the grass cover 
after only five vears. Initial domi- 
nance was largely achieved by 
overcoming the herbaceous root 
competition for soil moisture. By 
1941, the crowth of the young pines 
had reduced the grass density ap- 
proximately 25 percent below that 
of 1912. This reduction was shared 
by all grass species. 

$4. Herbaceous density and har- 
vested grass yields declined with 
increasing amounts of pine canopy 
Under protection the grass vields 
showed a fairly constant relation 
ship to the total herbaceous density 
under the even-aged pine stands of 
the 1919 seedling crop 

5. The herbaceous composition 
of the five exelosures appeared to 
have reached a high degree of sta 
bilization by 1941 as a result of 29 
vears of protection against grazing 
Stabilization was indicated by (1 
herbaceous composition dominated 
by the tall bunchgrass species; (2 
vrazing resistaiut species occurred 
in minor amounts; (3) perennial 
weeds occupied a small portion of 
the herbaceous COTA POSTEION | and 

1) annuals occurred in small 
amounts. The total herbaceous den 
sity decreased under increasing 
amounts of the forest canopy 

6. The relationship between her 
baceous density and the uneven 
aged forest eanopy differed mark- 
edly between grazed and ungrazed 
areas. The highly sensitive bunch- 
grass species suffered the greatest 
losses within the heavily grazed 
forest openings and under the 
lighter amounts of pine canopy. 
Grass species that were more resist- 
ant to grazing damage occupied a 
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greater density on the grazed 


areas. Perennial weeds and annu 
als occurred in greater abundance 
where heavy grazing had reduced 
all perennial grass species 

7. The results of this investiga 
tion provide some basic principles 
for judging the condition of tim 
bered ranges in northern Arizona 
Loss in forage production due to 
the influx of young pine stands is 
accompanied by no striking changes 
in herbaceous composition. Loss in 
forage production occasioned by 
improper livestock grazing const 
tutes an Unsat actory range con 
dition which mi be reeognized by 

1) a searcitv of bunchgrass spe 
an abundances vrasses 
that are rhly resistant to grazing 
damage an abundance of per 
ennial weeds ty an abundance of 
annuals, and ») surviving “‘Is 
lands’* of bunehgrass remnants un 
der seattered trees 

Although highly tmportant, 
proper sto king alone does not offer 
a complete solution to the range 
problems ot imbered ranges, as the 


animal numbers are merely ad 


justed to the declining forage re- 
source, To stabilize the declining 
forage resource, proper stocking 
should be adequately 

with such practices as (1 
2 rotation graz 
ing, (4) the installation of water 
Since uneven 


supported 
fencing, 


reseeding, 


retaining devices 
livestock distribution has been 
greatly magnified by the increase 
of young pine stands, proper stock 
ing needs to be supplemented with 
a more widespread application of 
such practices as (1) proper salt 


» 
nig, 


riding, (3) a more ade 
quate distribution of water, and 

1) a feneing plan which would 
better control over live 
stock movements and distribution 


prov ide 
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Federal Forest Regulation 
and the Welfare State 

I am very much surprised to see 
a consulting forester come out with 
a statement such as the one made 
by Charles HI]. Stoddard in the 
November 1949 issue’ of the 
JOURNAL. It is true that forest 
practices under our free enter- 
prise economic system have not 
been all that could be described, 
but I hate to see a forester admit 
defeat. That is what I think vou 
are doing when you ask for fed 
eral regulation, admitting your 
own personal defeat and saying 
that Democracy won't work 

De mocracy and SO ialism on- 
trolled ECONOMY, are incompatible. 
You can’t have statism or politi- 
cally controlled economy and have 
demon racy or civil liberties. The 
present philoso} hy of the federal 
administration is to hamper the 
operation of efficient private organ 
izations and give subsidies and aids 
to others who have demonstrated 
their inability to make money on 
the competitive market. I do not 
think that it is anv longer an issue 
of what is the best and fastest 
was to improve forest practices on 
a national seale. The real issue is: 
How far do we want to eo down 
the alley to Socialism or the Wel- 
fare State? 

The federal government already 
has a strong grip on the economy 
of this country and is constantly 
bringing pressure to bear, which 
will strengthen that hold. The tax 
laws make it possible for the gov 
ernment to practically confiscate 
as much as ninety pereent of an 
individual's property in the form 
of taxes. It is held that whenever 
the federal government contributes 
financial aid to a program it has 
the right to regulate that program. 
With the money that is being 
poured out by the Production 
Marketing Administration for for- 
est practices, we already have given 
federal regulation a foothold. I 
believe it is time that the states 
and individuals wake up to the 


Notes and Comments 


fact that a subsidy is nothing but 
a dope administered to put us to 
sleep, so that we will be unaware 
of the transition to the welfare 
state. I believe that instead of look- 
ing for more and more federal 
money, the states and individuals 
should start taking less and _ less, 
and eventually eliminate federal 
aids from our economy. 

It is also true that a great many 
laws are written in such broad 
terms, that the actual meanings 
and practices as carried out under 
the laws, are left up to the disere- 
tion of the administrative officers. 
It is coneeivably possible that some 
administrative officers would be 
able to work injustices against in 
dividuals or corporations by their 
personal interpretations of ambigu 
ous laws. Remember the O.P.A. 
during the war? I believe federal 
forest regulation would be a even 
erazier mad house 

If the foresters in this country 
want to give the welfare state a 
chattel mortgage on their right to 
work and think as free individuals, 
then vote to put federal forest 
regulation into effeet. 1 personally 
like the democratic svstem of free 
enterprise, and IT have faith that 
it will solve the problem in the 
end, without legislation. 

FRANK SPEAREY, 
Consulting Forester, 
Nac he S, ras. 


Wood Symposium 

Papers Available 
Foresters will find much inter- 
esting information in the papers 
presented at the Department of 
Defense Wood Symposium held 
June 1949 at the Academy of Sei 
ence in Washington, D. C. At a 
two-day meeting sponsored by the 
National Research Council and the 
Office of Naval Research all phases 
of interest in forest products by 
the military establishment were 


discussed 
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Included in the first day’s ses- 
sion were papers on wood construc- 
tion problems of each branch of the 
Defense Department, both ashore 
and afloat ; wood for packaging ; and 
chemical, physical, and mechanical 
properties of foreign and domestic 
species. The session on the second 
day was devoted to papers on 
wood deterioration by decay and 
insects, including marine borer 
problems and methods of control. 

The papers presented, of which 
a limited supply are available 
from the Office of Naval Research, 
Navy Department, Washington 25, 
D. include the following sub- 
jects: 

Summary of Research and Develop 
ment Projeets in Wood Supported by 
the National Military Establishment 
\non 
Requirements of 
Establishment 


National Vilitary 


Wood Requirements for Shipbuilding 
J. G. Kuenzel, Bureau of Ships 

Wood as a Material of Construction 
for Land and Shore Based Structures. 
H. Dhein, Transportation Corps. 

Requirements for Wood in Military 
\ireraft--1949. J. M. Stevens, Bureau 
of Aeronautics 

Anticipated Requirements for Wood 
in Packaging. C. K. Royee, Munitions 
Board 

Requirements for Wood in Specialized 
Uses. RR. H. Wilhelm, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Role of the Prevention of Deteriora 
tion Center. G. A. Greathouse, National 
Research Couneil, 

Chemistry of Wood 

Fundamental Investigations of Wood 
Components. H. F. Lewis, Institute of 
Paper Chemistry. 

Importance of Conversion Products of 
Wood. Alfred J. Stamm, Forest Prod 
ucts Laboratory, 

Structural Relationships of Consti 
tuents of Wood, Ralph Shriner, Towa 
State University 

Waxes and Tannins from Douglas Fir 
sark Proctor, Oregon Forest 
Products Laboratory 
Vechanical Properties of Wood 

Properties and Engineering Uses of 
Wood L. J. Markwardt, Forest Prod 
its Laboratory 

Tropical Woods Research at Yale Uni 
versity. F. F. Wangaard, Yale Univer 
sity 

Some Strength Properties of Seeond 
Growth Douglas Fir. O. H. Sehrader, Jr., 
University of Washington 

Balsa Wood as an End Grain Core 
Materia! in Sandwich Construction, D 
G. Reid, Chance Vought Aireraft 
Bislogical Deterioration of Wood 

Some Aspects of the Physiology of 
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Wood Rotting Fung M. W. Js 


inison, thing just because it is politically taxing forest land we ean find no 
wuse Up ersit 


0 teas : Weel possible or the best that we can fault in theory, although it may 
leterioratior oft 00 in ood 


Cat probably expect legislatures to be argued that all land should be 
Department of Agriculture, Division of | adopt.” From the practical stand similarly valued for assessment 
point, foresters and tax econom purposes lest forest land be placed 
of ists ean do no other than accept in a position of conspicuous vul 

Studies on Lignin and the Mechanisn the best they can get legislativel) nerability to attack on ground of 
Se ation F. F. Nord, Fordhan If we insist that any legislature undue preference With his step 

of ta shall approve our ideal plan or (the reduction of gross tax by 


8. Department of Agrieu nothing, we will very obviously certain allowances for operating 
if Entomolog vet the ‘‘nothing.” The process ol costs and risks however, we do 
Borer Problem. W. F educating legislatures in matters take exception We assume, of 
Clapp, W. FP. Clapp Laboratories of forest taxation cannot often be course, that he is here discussing 
A Suri of Maris Borers 
the Pacific. H. Edmondson, Bishop #¢¢omplished in one act or in one the general property tax, not in- 
Museum (Haw come or capital gains taxes 
Recent Developments in [improving th Gilmour compares the taxation where some cost allowances are 
sels ! I Shoemaker Philadelph assert with the lack of taxes levied part The reduetion of gross an 
Nav Shipyard ‘ on annual crops as nontaxable nual tax by the cost of fire pro 
assets. Tle says flatly, “SA timber teetion, by a margin for uninsur 
Protecting Wood gainst Marine Borer erop should bear no tuxes, tye able risk. and by the prorated cost 
Macl Forest Prod cause annual farm crops are tot of serviees (roads, police protee 
the taxed He would, presumaltys tion, ete not rendered directly 
Marine Borer P FP. G. Walten agree that on a forest property would indeed put a timber land 
Smith, U1 


vy Id from which an annual eut IS owner In a position of such vul 
re orevised papers abe lis 1 } 
' , taken, at least the cut should be nerability to attaek as a coddled, 

sions from the floor are being pre 
: , taxed, or that the standing tin preferential taxpayer that the 
pared ina single publication Wood 
ber comparable under these eo whole svstem would soon be abol 

Proceed to be Is 


sued by the Office of Naval Re 


ditions to a merchant's stoek in ished by non-timberland-owning 


trade. should he taxed ws a reve taxpayers, ana the last state of 
search, Navy Department, Wash 
I) rite produemg asset that man shall be worse than the 
however, is presumably concerned tirst Such allowances are not 
Joun G KUENZEL, with immature stands from whieh Necessary if forest land is proper 
Vary Department the cut will be long delaved Iv assessed on the basis of ability 
his is. of course. the type of to pa which is the basis” of 


forest property on wh cl tion. It wto that prob 
nual veneral property tax bears lem proper assessment that 


most heaves If the annual tax foresters may well devote their 


More on Forest Taxation 1. higher than the discounted efforts. In many areas, proper as 
John D. Gilmour on for value of future returns, then sessment ould very probably 
est taxation November ts becomes mequitable or co olve the vhole problem of im 
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Rk e Exy 
Station. N. Forest Nerv 
Fig. 1.—-Five embryos from single 
sugar pine seed, one day after germina 


tion 


of having twelve embryos in a 
single pine seed, it is a rare oecut 
rence to find more than one that 
develops 

One generally matures at the ex 
pense of the others. In the group 
of 1600 seeds being tested, there 
were 14 with twins and 3 with 
triplets besides the one with quin 
tuplets 

Except for the 12 twins out ot 
1200) seeds reported Jacobs 
and the 2 twins out of 402 seeds 
reported by Johnstone no other 
report on polvembryvony ino sugar 
pine has been noted 

No attempt was made to grow 
the seedlings; however, from get 
eral appearances of the Immature 
seedlings, it seems highly probable 
that four might have grown and 
the fifth might also have pulled 
there is a vers eood ehanee that 
the fifth might also have pulied 
through if properly nurtured 


TH, SCHUBERT, 
Calif. Forest and Range 
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Influence of Fire and Soil 
on Distribution of Eastern 
Redeedar in the Ozarks 


The distribution of eastern red 
eedar Juniperus 
Ozarks Is so closely corre 
lated with shallow limestone soils 
and rough topography that these 
sites are often considered the ehar 
acteristic habitat of the tree Sys 


tematic observations in the Arkan 


sas Ozarks indicate, however, that 
redeedar does not prefer these shal- 
low soils or ‘‘glades’* but that 
competition and fire wipe it out on 
the better sites. Some of these con 
clusions are similar to Tlarper’s 
observations east of the Mississippi 
River 
Fire 

Fire is the worst natural enemys 
of eastern redeedar The species 
cannot maintain itself in areas that 
burn over frequently, The bark 
is so thin—-rarely more than 0.5 
inch thick--that heat from. one 
surface fire usually kills even ma 
ture trees Eastern redeedar does 
not reproduce by sprouting. Once 
the tree is killed, therefore, repro 
duction must come from seed, 
whieh is distributed chietly by 
birds and rabbits that use the fruit 

a small Ine rrs like cone lor 
food, especially winter 

The rough, stony sites on which 
the present stands of eastern red 
cedar are found do not burn over 
easily. The searcity of other species 
slows down the aecumulation of 
litter, and redeedar litter itself 
does not burn very” readily. In 
addition, there is usually so much 
bare rock that fires soon wo out 
for laek of continuous fuel 
The effeet of fire on the distri 
bution of eastern redeedar is ty ple 
ally demonstrated Sharp 
County, Arkansas. In one 
settler tried to loeate a few red 
cedar trees to plant in his vard 


le searched over 700° aeres and 
found 12 voung trees. Today, un 
der fire protection, redeedar Is 
plentiful in the same area 


Depth of Soil 


The Ozark soils are predomin 
antly shallow, with many limestone 
and oeeasional sandstone outerops 
More than half of the region. is 
covered with soils less than 20 
inches in depth to the uneonsoll 
dated parent material Eastern 
redeedar has shallow, fibrous 
root system that is) partieularly 


In addi 


will grow on drier. sites 


adapted to shallow soils 


thon 


than shortleaf pine (Pinus echinata 


habitats 


Harper, Ro M. The diverse 
the eastern redeedar and their inter 
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Mill.) and the native commercial 
hardwoods of the region. Redeedar 
is therefore one of the first com 
mereial forest species to oeeur in 
the ecological succession 

Where the soil averages less 
than 12 inches in depth, redeedar 
seldom vrTOoWws taller than 20 to 30 
feet. Fence posts are the principal 
merehantable product. Where the 
soil ranges between 12 and 24 
inches in depth, redcedar averages 
about 35 feet in 50 vears and can 
produce one or two small 8-foot 
sawloges. 

The best growth of redeedar in 
the Ozarks is on well-drained al 
luvial soils and on upland. soils 
that exceed 24 inches in depth. On 
these sites, it averages about 45 
fect in 50 vears but is often seri- 
ously crowded by other trees. Be 
cause of the abundanee of other 
trees, especially hardwoods, litter 
accumulates rapidly and fires are 
frequent, tending to eliminate the 
species 

Soil Acidity 

Contrary to common belief, soil 
acidity appears to have little effect 
on the occurrence and distribution 
of redeedar in the Ozarks. Natural 
stands were examined where the 
pil of the soil ranged from 4.7 to 
7.8. In general, the shallow soils 
under 24 inehes in depth tested 
nearly neutral, whereas the deep 
soils, especially those in abandoned 
fields and those of sandy texture, 
were generally acid. Yet redeedar 
is usually the first forest tree to 
invade old fields in this region 

The soil under dense stands 
tested less acid than under open, 
Although 


numerous natural stands are found 


poorly stocked stands. 


on acid soil, they are generally 
voung and immature, composed of 
saplings and post-sized trees. In 


1 CALCIUM OXIDE CON 
OF REDCEDAR FOLIAGE 


to parent Trees Ave 

rock Nun class Per 

Inehes her Years cont 
Under 12 1 520 2.14 
Over 24 2.22 
Ove 15-20 2.58 


Joun L. AREND, 
Southern Forest Experiment 
Station 
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four old fields partially stocked 
with redeedar, the pH of composite 
soil samples under the trees was 
6.6 at a depth of Oto 3 inehes. and 
6.1 at 3 to © Inehes At the same 
soil depths in the open, the pli 
was 5.5 and 52 

The acid soil condition in those 
portions ol old fields out icle thie 
redeedar stands may reflect a spe 
cies preference for alkaline se Is 
On the other hand, if seems more 
probable that the neutral to alka 
line soils found under redeedat 
are the result rather than the eause 
of the oecurrence ot redeedat 

This supposition is substant 
ated by the records ola redcedat 
stand planted in 1908 in one arbi 
trarily ehosen corner of a worn 
out field In LO4T, the pil of the 
soul im the old field outside the 
plantation was and 5.0 at 
depths of 0 to } inches and 3 to 6 
mnehes respectively Inside the 
plantation, the was 7.0 and 
6.25 at the same depths. Spurr, 
working in Connectieut, also found 
the surfaee soi in old fields to be 
less acid under redeedar trees than 


im the open 


Calcium Content of Foliage 

The reduced acidity, of the soil 
under dense and long-established 
stands of eastern redeedar prob 
ably results from the relatively 
high ealetum eontent of its foliage 
Table 1 @ives the percentages of 
CaQ found in foliage samples col 
lected August 1948 from red 
eedar trees that were growing on 


soils developed from mixed lime 


sfone-sa vdstone rin k material 
Joun L. AREND, 
Naouthes Forest E criment 
Station 
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Pocket Gopher Control in 
Forest Plantations 

In the spri of it was 
observed that) damace by pocket 
gophers to vou trees in fores 
plantations of Ean Claire Count 
Wisconsin, was becoming serious 
In one three-vear-old plantation in 
the Eau Claire County School and 


Forest, loss of approximately 
sixty percent of the trees was at 
tributable to gophers. other 
areas trees as high as eight teet 
had been Kl led 

The gophers destroy the trees by 
ittiny off the roots under the sur 
face of the ground. Many trees of 
irious sizes with a slightly droopy 
appearance could be picked uy 
tipped over with very little effort, 
all the reots having been cut off 
close to the root erown 

The situation was called to the 
attention of the County Forestry 
and Zoning Committee, which au 
thorized a gopher control program 
in the forest, The method selected 
was one recommended in Conserva 
tion Bulletin 23 of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, U.S. Department 
of the Interior. Cut vegetable bait, 
poisoned with powdered strychnine 
alkaloid, was placed in the burrows 
by a method hereinafter described 

During the spring and fall sea 
son the gophers burrow mainly 4 
to & inches into the ground. Dur 
ine the hotter summer weather they 
burrow more deeply Therefore 
spring and fall are favored for eon 
trol measures. Burrows are more 
readily located baited) than 
during the summer 

Carrots were found to be the 
most satisfactorv bait material as 
they stay fresh after being cut and 
the strychnine adheres readily to 
the eut surface. Thev were cut 
lenethwise in about 3-inch lengths 
and about one-half-inch in diam 
eter. Two quarts of eut bait were 
placed in a ten-quart pail, and one 
fourth ounce of stryehnine alkaloid 
was sprinkled over the bait) and 
stirred to obtain even distribution 
of strychnine over the bait. Oper 
ators wore gloves and handled the 
bait with tongs to avoid possibility 
of being poisoned 

Burrows were located by using a 
~-ineh steel rod as a probe. Shal 
low burrows are frequently located 
by feeling the eround give under 
foot. Even in spring and fall bur 
rows are at two levels; the upper 
about three to four inches; the 
deeper level about eight to twenty 
inches. In plantations, burrows are 
frequently found in the rows of 
trees, SIX to eight inches under the 


surface 
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When the burrow has been lo- 
cated by probing with the rod, the 
hole may be enlarged by using a 
round stick or red three-fourths of 
an inch or one inch in diameter, be- 
ing careful not to punch another 
hole in the bottom of the burrow. 
A plece of bait is then dropped 
down the hole into the burrow. The 
hole may then be plugged with 
earth falling down the hole and 
covering the bait, and the plug may 


es, or twigs to prevent 


then be covered with earth 

Several baits should be placed in 
each system of burrows, making 
sure there is bait in burrows at 
different levels 

It is important that no areas 
with gopher workings be missed. 
In plantations where there are 
varving degrees of infestation the 
whole area should be gone over 
systematically. A pieket stake with 
a flag is a good aid to following 
through on a definite strip In 
voung plantations with regular 
rows across an area the stake may 
bet set in a certain row and a given 
number of rows worked on each 
side. Under some conditions it is 
necessary to set the stake on a 
compass line. Where growth is 
dense it is found advisable to work 
compass strips no wider than one- 
half chain, and a section of the 
strip of about equal length with 
each setting of the picket stake. 
When a section has been worked 
the operator pulls the picket and 
paces ahead one-half chain and re- 
sets the stake 

A erew of two or three men 
works more effectively than one 
man alone. With a three-man crew, 
one man acts as compass and stake 
man, one as burrow locator, and 
one as bait placer 

Inspection of controlled areas in 
the fall of 1947 and again in the 
spring of 1948 indicated control 
measures to have been virtually 100 
percent effective. The only new 
workings discovered = in the area 
were around the outer edges where 
evophers had apparently started to 
move in from surrounding areas on 
which control measures had not 
been applied. Costs for the 1947 
season averaged OS cents per acre 
for 240 acres of forest plantation. 

In the spring of 1948 a continua- 
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Fesruary 1950 


control work in 


forest plantations was au- 


tion of 
county 


gopher 


thorized, and 700 acres of planta- 
tion using 
methods found to be effective dur- 


were covered, the same 
ing the preceding season, Per acre 
higher, 64 


due mainly to a higher wage scale 


cost Was slightly cents 
Qur experience indicates that it 


is advisable to inspect, early the 
following spring, the outer borders 
controlled the 


It is probably advisable to 


of areas previous 
year 
control a fairly wide buffer strip 


around plantation boundaries in 
order to reduce the possibility of 
gophers moving in from adjacent 
areas 

Gopher control work completed 
during 1948 appears to have been 
fully as effective as that done dur- 
ing 1947 
outlined are established as a 


The control measures as 
part 
of the forest protection program in 


Eau Claire County. It is certain 


that many thousands of young 
trees have thus been saved from 
destruc tion, at costs only a very 


small fraction of the value of the 


trees. 


County Forester, 


Wis 


J.B. Tasker, 
Eau Claire County, 


> 


Supreme Court Upholds 
Forest Practice Act 

The action of the United States 
Supreme Court on November 7, 
1949, upholding the decision of the 
Washington State Supreme Court, 
established the constitutionality of 
the Forest Practice Aet which be- 
came effective in) Washington in 
January 1946 

The law was originally contested 
by a group of timber-land owners 
that 
an infringement of their rights as 
private property That 
the Supe 
rior Court of Stevens County, but 


who maintained the aet was 
owners 
view was supported by 


its decision was later reversed by 
the State Supreme Court. 
The 


tion of 


act provides that regenera 
timber-lands must 
be assured by the the 
land. Minimum requirements are 
that seed blocks equal to five per- 
the under the 
system or below a 


eutovel 
owner of 


eent of area cut 


trees 


cleareut 


specilied diameter in the selective 
system must be left to reseed the 
In the event that neither of 
systems is applicable, an 
file a prior cutting 
plan which might provide a seed 


area 
these 
operator Tas 
source in some form of staggered 


or alternate settings or he might 
bond euaranteeing the na 


tural regeneration of the area with 


post a 


in five vears. If at the end of 
that time the area has not ade 
quately restocked, the bond = is 
ealled and the State Division of 


Forestry plants the area. 
According to B. L. Orell, super- 
forestry Washington, 
signifieanee of this decision 
to the Division of Forestry is that 
it affirms the right of the State to 
control the use of a basie natural 


visor of 


resource for the good of the state 
and the nation.’’ Seventeen states 
have laws requiring varying de- 
erees of assurance that forest eut- 
ting will be conducted in ways to 
assure continuous forest growth. 
Forest owners who manage their 


lands on a sustained vield_ basis 


have lone been taking measures 
proy ided in the Forest Practice 
Act to maintain the productive 


capacity of their holdings, aeeord- 
Mr. Orell. These owners 
were instrumental in getting pass- 
age of the aet, he said. The For- 
est Practice Act, now constitution- 
ally upheld, enables the state to 
compel the compliance of owners 
who otherwise would take 
measures to ensure perpetual har- 


ing to 


vests, 


An Unknown Pioneer in 
Prescribed Burning 
in Burma 
In 1917, while serving as chief 
of forest management in the Forest 
Albuquerque, 


Service, Region 3, 


N. Mex., the writer was detailed to 
accompany I’. A. Leete, an Eng 
lish forester who had served as 
ehief conservator of forests for 


3urma, then touring this country 
logging utilization 


During 
work in 


to study and 


methods. conversation 
about he 
brought up the subject of teak re- 
generation. 


his 


It seems that at that time recent 
had that on 
unburned areas teak reproduction 


investigations shown 
was practically nil, while on areas 
was relatively 
then stated 


forester em 


exposed to fire it 
abundant. Mr. Leete 
that a British 
ployed in the Burma Forest Serv- 
ice had discovered this fact 


young 


“some 
but 
ideas had met with disapproval ara 


twenty vears previously ”’ his 
rejection, and had resulted in his 
being kept from promotion. As 
the result of the conspicuous fuil- 
ure of reproduction of teak under 
the prevailing practice of fire ex- 
elusion, the modern 
preseribed fire were then adopted. 

The writer did not learn 
Mr. Leete at the time the name of 
the man who was willing to, and 
did, run the risk of official ostra- 
e¢ism the 
truths. Reeently, in 
article on Indian Forestry by E. 
Stebbing? this incident was 
found recorded. The voung forest- 
er’s name was II. Slade, and the 
date of his discovers 1897. Aftera 


methods of 


sake of ecological 


reading an 


for 


suceessful administrative career he 
died of fever in 1905 

On page 115 of this artiele Mr. 
Stebbing states. ‘‘ Before the close 
of last brilliant forest 
officer in Slade, first 
questioned the correctness of the 
practice of indiseriminate fire pro- 


century, a 
sSurma, 


tection for all classes of teak forest 
From the Inspector-General down- 
ward he treated with 
Slade’s query was taken up by a 
The first result 
in Burma was a stiffening of the 
attitude of the authorities, the area 
protected rising between 1897 and 
1907 from 1856 square miles to 
8153 square miles. In 1905:Troup 
in Tharawaddy earried out some 


Was scorn. 


few forest officers. 


enumerations whieh seemed to show 
that the vounger teak age classes 
were more numerous burned 
areas of teak forest than within the 
After the lapse 
of a few vears the general opinion 
of Burma that 


fire protection in the moist forests, 


protected areas 


forest officers was 
owing to the dense growth of ever 
green shrubs, softwooded species, 
ete. which grew up, preventing the 

'Stebbing, BE. P Recent 
Indian forestry. Indian Forester 
117. 1926. 


progress in 
52:104 
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voung teak from developing, was 
a mistake By 1925 the area 
protected had fallen to 142 square 
miles.”’ 

In order to remove any misun 
derstanding of what happened in 
Burma. it must be understood that 
“fire protection’ meant complete 
exclusion of fire Under this. re 
gime, which was quite snecessful in 
its objectives, a dense jungle of 
worthless evergreen hardwoods 
rapidly invaded the former forests 
in which fires had burned tre 
quently set by the natives to bene 
fit grazing. Under the new polics 
the value of fire in keeping out this 

elimax’’ growth, in favor of the 
temporary or transition type of 
which teak, a light demander, was 
a component the use of preseribed 
fire was substituted, under con 
trol of the forest officers, who were 
able to use or to exelude it as the 
condition of teak reproduction de 
manded. This sitnation closely re 
sembles the problem facing south 
ern silvieulturists in preventing 
the invasion of inferior hardwoods 
place at loblolly prin 

There are man staurtimng paral 
els between forest management in 
India amd in the United States 
vith the former usual Pron 
twenty-five to fit ahead 
tithe of 


Forestry Historians 
Ask Aid 
Charles Smith, 2 Shaler 
Liane Cambridge, Mass a wrac 
uate student Tlarvard Uni 
versits IS presents writing a 


titled ‘Creation of the 


thesis 


Eastern Forest Reserves.”" He 
hopes to reereate the “‘emotional 
fervor and the crusading spirit of 
the earlier days’? in) deseribing 
events leading up to the passage 
of the Weeks Aet in 1911. Tle will 
also survey the activities involved 
in the physical establishing of the 


reserves 


Another forester Mahendra 
Prakosh Forestry partment 
Jaipur (Raj.). India, is interested 


in learning the history of tree 


planting throughout the world 
Both men would appreciate 

having correspondence or publi 

cations from members with know 


ledge of the subjects 


A Three-Man Planting 
Crew 

During the 1949 season, T had 
a contract for planting TOM trees 
for private landowners Schoh 
arie County, New York. Having 
had mv share ot being bored as a 
foreman and being worn out wield 
ing a mattock all day as a planter, 
I organized my crew on a different 


basis from that ordinarily used 


Enouiries to four forest experi 


ment Stations revealed that « pt 
on eus\ sites a mattoek most 
often used and that one man does 
the Whole job Obnits in the North 
east do two men work together 
one than opening the hole and the 
sceond inserting the tree The aver 
ave number of trees planted per 
S-hour man-day is about 7T00-S00 
Joshua Cope, extension torester ol 
New York, claims SOO per man tor 
His ten An article by a toreste! 
in the New York Conservationist 


sets the fiaure at a modest DOO for 
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inexperienced labor 
I use a 3-man crew exclusively 
and have no average to report. The 
three of us plant $M trees a day 
and stay out until we finish, re 
gardless of the time One man 
walks between the planters, hand 
ing out trees and earryving the pail 
At the same time he can keep the 
lines strateht, check on the spacing, 
and wateh out for careless work 
The planters use a mattock, swing 
ing so that the handle Is helow 
the knees, to open the hole and to 
tamp (but not pound) the soil in 
place after the tree ds inserted. 
Every 250 trees we change around 
so that one man is always resting 
and the need tor rest periods IS 
eliminated 
Plantine for farmers in) New 
York usually means working in a 
rocky, steep back lot once evrazed 
but now abandoned to brush and 
saplings. Even on such sites we 
can easily put in 500) trees” an 
and on exceptionally eood 
ones have doubled that number 
Of course, the rate of survival 
ean ons determined alter a 
number of vears. The official im 
spectors, however, have declared 
themselves well sattstied with the 
work, done at a price less than 
that charged by machine planting 
in the same area 
S. KERNAN, 
Nouth Worcester, N. ¥ 


Erratum 
In the December 1949 JouRNAL 
or Forestry, line 2 of the table 
in the second column on page 981 


should read 


Burning brush, repairing fenees, and 
bulldozing gully roads and firefighting 
nes $.74 
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Carl A. Rishell: Timber 
Engineer 

Every weekend from earls 
spring to late fall a 25-foot boat 
heads out into the Chesapeake 
Bay carrying two men, usually 
both from the staff of the Na 
tional Lumber Manufacturers 
Association or its” affiliate, the 
Timber Engineering Company. 
The skipper is Carl A. Rishell, 
director of research for both these 
organizations, 

His love for boats is old. bis in 
terest in wood and woodworkine 
older. Combined, these interests 
venerated the enthusiasm and en 
ergy needed for Carl to build his 
own craft in order that he might 
better partake of his favorite 
sports, boating and fishing. When 
the Stella Vo was launched she was 
one of the few small private boats 
with laminated keels and ribs; ¢ 
logical result when the builder 
was so largely responsible for, and 
keenly interested in, the develop 
ment of laminated ship timbers 
early in World War II 

During the recent war, small 
wooden boats were suddenly 
needed in large quantities. Carl 
a Navy veteran of World War 1 
realized the need. In the initial 
pioneering stage his vision and 
determination were vital ino main 
taining interest and getting a re 
search program under way. Early 
trials were unsuceesstul, but ulti 
mately through the cooperative 
efforts of wood product fabrica 
tors, adhesive manufacturers, and 
government laboratories, sue 
cessful system of laminating wood 
for ships’ timbers was developed 


A. Certificate of Commendation 


awarded by the Navy hangs on 
his office wall as a memento pr 
marily of his activities in the de 
velopment of laminated wooden 
ship keels 

When in 1944 the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Associa 
tion and the Timber Engineering 
Company established researel 


division the officers of the two 


organizations selected Carl as the 


We Present 


first director of research for these 
aftiliated organizations. To oun 
derstand why he was selected for 
this important industrial assign 
ment, we must understand some 
of the qualities and characteristies 
of the man himself 

Carl Allison Rishell was) born 
February 27, 1898 Emporium, 
Pa. He entered the Pennsylvania 
State College, but his forestry 
education was interrupted — by 
World War |. Returning to Penn 
State after service in the Navy. 
he was graduated in 1925 

Hired by the W. M. Ritter Lum 


ber Company of Columbus, Ohio 


as at assistatt kiln apera or he 
soon showed himself to be a mat 
of vision and energy, capable ot 
overcoming problems and impros 
ing methods of production. As 

result of this ability, the compans 
created a new Job. that of chiel 
cin operator of all plants This 


assignment was given him in 1926 
(ne veut later he was promoted 
to assistant superintendent 
manufacture of all operations and 
subsequently was made superin 
tendent of the flooring and plan 
ning mill at Maben, W. Va 


While with Ritter Lumber Com 


pany he put the kiln-dryving oper 
ation on a sound teehnical basis 
which resulted in faster drying 
and less degrade. Another out 
standing service was a study he 
made in methods of eutting low 
vrade lumber for conversion into 
hardwood flooring, a develop 
ment which resulted im consider 
able savings in raw material and 
also reductions the cost. of 
manufacture. Tle also designed 
storage sheds to maintain proper 
moisture content of  kiln-dried 
flooring. For controls he merely 
used the weights of blocks of 
known oven-dry weights to indi 
the 


storave shed should be changed 


cate how the conditions u 


Thus it became simple to instruct 
any nontechnical worker how to 
maintain the floorme at proper 
moisture content, 

In May 1934. Mr. Rishell went 
to Washington, D.C. as assistant 
chief of the Cost and Price De 
partment of the Lumber Code 
Authority, later becoming techni 
cal assistant to the administrator 
of the Forest Produets Industries 
Division, and finally project head 
of the Division of Research and 
Planning National Recovery Ad 
ministration 

In 1936 he was emploved ly the 
National Lumber Manufacturers 
Assoviation as chief of its Hard 
wood Division. He has been with 
the association and its affiliate, the 
Timber Engineering Company, 
ince that vear 

Iwo of his outstanding accom 
plishinents as products engimeer 
for the National Lumber Manu 
facturers Association are how 
widely known, although the im 
portance Of his) participation in 
the project is not generally recog 
nized. The tremendous number of 
wooden boats constructed during 
the second World War is a monu 
ment to the foresight and persis 
tence of him and his co-workers 
in industry and government im 
promoting and developing the use 
of laminated timbers. He was in 


strumental also in interesting the 


ly 
€ * i 
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federal 


struction of the 


government in the con 
wood-sugar- 
aleohol plant at Springfield, Ore 

As the director of 
the Timber Engineering Company 


research for 


he has built up a research group, 


originally of two men, into a 
staff of 


and assistants that 


technologists, chemists, 


now numbers 
twenty-two Ile is a source of 
wood pro 


wall 


paper rollers, cigarette proof fur 


many ideas for new 


duets, including laminated 


niture tops, a quick setting room 


glue, and Milpak 


temperature 


‘How many board feet in that tree? 
by farmers and others, has brought forth apologies, bar 
admission that the forester did not know until he could refer to a volume 


short, 


the sawmill produced, 
bundled hardwood lumber. 

A full Member of the Society 
of American Foresters, he helped 
establish the Society's Division of 
He is one of the 
origina! of the Forest 
Products Research Society, and is 
a fellow of the American Institute 


Forest Products. 
directors 


of Chemists 

The conservation of our nation’s 
timber resources 1s accomplished 
not alone by increased reforesta 
tion, by better protection, by ap 
improved 


plied silviculture, by 


REE 


Rule of Thumb for Standing ‘Tree Volume 


That question, put to many foresters 
| wuesses, or an outright 
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logging methods. Conservation is 
accomplished also by closer utili- 
wood and by the de- 
of techniques to de- 


zation of 
velopment 
crease wastage and to permit lum- 
ber, in all its myriad forms, to 
last longer in the service to which 


it is put. As one of industry’s out- 
standing timber engineers and 
directors of research, Carl Rish- 


ell’s contributions benefit not only 


the seience of wood technology 
but the entire field of forestry as 
well. and conserve the resource as 


well as the utilization of it 


table. 


Foresters who do not carry volume tables with them should not have to 


between 


Board feet 


In other words: 


furmble for a reasonably close answer 
16 and 36 inches 


Scribner 
d.b.h. in inches, 
ind « } for: 


, in which 


trees 


Here is the rule for trees having diameters 


Scribner 


For 3 log trees, squaring the diameter gives board fee 
For 314 log trees, add 3 to d.b.h. and multiply by d.b h 


For 2%, 2, 
from d.b.h. and multiply by 


log trees 
log trees, 


or 


d.b.h 


subtract 3, 6, or %, resp. 


tively 


A test of this rule will show that it indicates volumes corresponding to trees 


advantage 


in form classes ranging from 74 to 86 


Accuracy, 


STANLEY 


however, is not what recom- 


mends this rule; ease of application without strain on the memory Is Its principal 


Ss KE, 
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New Knowledge in Forestry. 
The Report of the Chief of the 
Forest Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 58 pp. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1949. 15 cents 


Forestry in the United States 
had to start from serateh, and in 
many of its aspects, professional 
knowledge of the diversity of 
North American species, soils, bi 
ological, ecological and climatie 
factors is still rather meagre 
compared to the task foresters 
face in making each acre of forest 
land produce its maximum for this 
and future generations. However, 
in devoting his annual report 
mainly to the research functions 
of the U.S. Forest Service Lyle 
F. Watts, chief of the Service, is 
able to recount a steady mareh of 
progress—progress which is often 
too little known and too little ap 
preciated even by the foresters 
who are putting its results to 
work. 

Research has long been a major 
field of federal forestry. It began 
in 1876 when Congress authorized 
the Commissioner of Agriculture 
to appoint a special agent ‘‘to 
prosecute investigations in- 
quiries” as to consumption, im- 
portations and exportation of tim 
ber and other forest products, the 
probable supply for future wants, 
and the best means adapted to 
their preservation and renewal. 
Since that time, eleven regional 
forest and range experiment sta- 
tions in continental United States 
have become the major sources of 
information concerning the prac 
tice of seientific forestry. In ad- 
dition a Tropical Forest Experi- 
ment Station is maintained in 
Puerto Rieo; and Alaska has a 
research center. If appropriations 
are forthcoming, an Alaskan sta- 
tion, authorized 21 vears ago may 
be developed, as may also a Great 
Plains station 
The Forest Product Laboratory, 


Reviews 


established in 1910, has become the 
world’s outstanding institution 
for the scientifie study of wood 
and its uses. In two world wars 
it made vital contributions to the 
United States and its allies. In 
peace, it contributes quietly, but 
none-the-less effectively to the 
Wise, economic use of the products 
of the forest 

Forest Service researeh in- 
cludes six funetional divisions: 
forest management, range, forest 
products, forest economics, forest 
influences, and fire research. <A 
seventh division, econeerned with 
dendrology and range forage in 
vestigations, serves all agencies 
in the Department of Agriculture 

The newest research division is 
that directed toward forest-fire 
Established in 1949, it 
has a background of experience 
and study by both public and 


control 


private agencies and organiza 
tions. With funds and authority 
o move into the field) of new 
‘echniques, it should take a major 
place in the Service’s research 
functions. For fire prevention, 
pre-suppression, suppression, and 
control probably account for the 
greatest expenditure of funds in 
American forestry, as we know it 
today 

Significant also is the growing 
development of research toward 
the business of growing timber 
and other forest and range prod 
ucts. No longer can critics of 
“researchers’’ question the val 
idity of research. More and more 
timberland owners and managers 
are pressing the research staffs 
for information which will help 
them make forestry pay dividends, 
today. 

As Mr. Watts points out, ‘‘We 
have plenty of good forest /and in 
the United States.” Well-planned, 
well-directed research is the first 
step toward assuring the Ameri 
ean people of continued vields of 
all forest benefits 

ALBERT G. TALL. 
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Twenty-year Progress Report 
(1928-1948) of the Black Rock 
Forest. 
By Henry IH. Tryon and Ray 
mond F. Finn. 89 pp. Illus. Bul 
No. 14. The Black Rock Forest. 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y 
1949 


This attractive and readable 
bulletin from The Blaek Rock 
Forest in the Hudson Valley ot 
New York is a substantial addi 
tion to our knowledge of the silvi 
culture of the oak-chestnut vel 
low poplar forest of the eastern 
United States’ This very extensive 
and complex forest has received 
far less study than its economic 
importance, in the widest sense, 
deserves, 

For twenty years Black Rock 
has been a privately endowed cen 
ter of research within this forest 
It has been under the continuous 
direction of Henry H. Tryon, who 
with Raymond F. Finn in this 
bulletin brings up to date the 
findings from a number of studies, 
and summarizes others covered in 
previous bulletins or papers. More 
fortunate than most research 
foresters, Tryon here writes chief 
lv of investigations which he not 
only began but has eonducted 
Without interruption to date. 
Furthermore, he has conducted 
them not seasonally, or from a 
swivel chair, but in the woods the 
year around, 

Harvest cuttings in mature 
that is, sawtimber stands, the 
authors believe from experiment 
ation should be some form of 
shelterwood, They recommend 
cutting these essentially even 
aged stands of hardwoods (ocea- 
sionally with hemlock) in three 
steps: a preparatory eutting, gen 
erally light and in the nature of 
a cleaning, to reduce the propor 
tion of less desirable species; a 
reproduction cutting, removing up 
to half the volume of the over 
story; and a final clearcutting of 
the remaining mature stand. In 
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advance of the final cutting they 
recommend the 
the 


‘Fisher plan” of 


mowing advance reprodue 


tion, but of commercial species 


only 

The weed species such as dog 
wood, witch hazel, and hornbeam, 
they do not disturb, anticipating 


that the ‘‘rapid height growth of 


the new seedling sprouts should 
enable the latter to overtop the 
weeds in fairly short order.” Par 


ticularly on good sites, however, 


the 


Species 


reproduction of commercial 


will subsequently need 


help 
The 


authors emphasize — the 


need for the forester to bide his 
fime for several vears after the 
final cutting before releasing the 
young growth, whieh should have 


feet 


Is used 


reached a height of & or 10 


before the machete or 


After any 


axe 
earlier 


veeds 


on the 
will 


cutting the sprouting weeds 


again overtop the commercial 


species 
Throughout their diseussion of 
reproduction cuttings, and a brief 


aeeount of some 


plantations of 


both conifers and hardwoods on 
old fields, 


the need 


Tryon and Finn stress 


for as complete an oun 
the 


the loe 


derstanding as possible of 
fundamental 
The 


eonifers on heavy 


ecology of 


ality attempt to maintam 


planted soils 
where 
lock 


illustrates the 


with the ex« eption of hem 


they never grew naturally, 


blunders to be made 
Less 


uch understanding 


but the 


without 


obvious none less actual. 


errors are inevitable improve 


ment cuttings are made withou 


knowledyve of the trends of nat 


ural succession, Some of the most 
stimulating portions of the bul 

letin are ecological : 
one unique suggestion is that of 
a ‘‘suecessional rotation,” or al 
ternating occurrence of the white 


ash-red oak-red maple-tulip asso 


elation and white oak-sugar maple 


hemlock association 
The 


fundamental 


authors summarize previous 


studies of mvcor- 


rhizae and soils in a fashion very 
acceptable to those foresters who 
appreciate the value of such stu- 
dies but 


them to be, in 


accounts of 


late Austin 


most 


the 


find 


Cary’s dry characterization, ‘‘ close 
reading.” 

In the extremely practical field 
the authors 


consider machinery to be the an- 


of administration, 


swer to the problems of woods 
labor; with its aid they expect 
that ‘‘the working day will be 


shorter, and daily wage and out 


put far higher. The crew will not 
return home at night exhausted.” 
this 


vears of 


No one ean read progress 


work 


without the determ 


report on twenty 


in one forest 


ination to read, or re-read, more 
of the 14 bulletins and 23 papers 
that have emanated from Black 
Rock Forest. They have come 
from many pens. But all of the 
Writers owe much to the keen 


mind and stimulating personality 


of Directo Trvon 


Minimum Areas for Different 
Vegetations: Their Determination 
from Species-Area Curves. 
By Arthur G. Vestal. 129 pp 
University of [linois Press, Ur 
bana 149. $2 (paper); $3 
cloth 
The treatise discusses a graphic 
for 
the 
different 


method of expressing any 


viven plant rela 


the 


communits 
tion of number of 


plant species encountered on a 
quadrat or sample plot that might 
of the 


a method of com 


be used in a survey eom 


munity; thenee, 
paring different plant commun 
ities with ‘‘given degree of in 
formativeness.” 

In the ease of a l-acre sample 
instance, the number of 


listed 


plot tor 


different species might be 


aveording to certain subplots, such 


as the number in the first mil acre 
O.O00l-acre the number in the 
first O.Ol-aere, and in the first 
O.-acre; and finally the number 
in the full aere. Number of spe 
es is then plotted against the 


corresponding sub 
the 


logarithm of 


plot area; or against 


the 


plot or 
logarithmic 


area itself on 

seale of semi-logarithmie cross 
section paper. The form of the 
free-hand curve fitted thereto 
seems to be invariably of the 


flattish S-type 
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Two points along the curve are 
next selected, subject to the eon 


dition that the plot-area repre- 
sented by the second point is just 
50 times that of the first, and 
simultaneously, that the number 
of species represented by the see- 
ond is exactly twice that of the 


first. The higher and lower areas 
are designated Af and Ar, to sig 
nify **fair-sized area” and ‘‘small 
est representative area” respect- 
ively. Corresponding numbers of 
species are designated Sf and Sr 
In the complete S-curve there ean 
well be, as the author points out, 


two pairs of points that fulfill the 


condition imposed. When this 
happens, he chooses the higher 
pair. <A third point along the 


curve is finally taken such that its 


abseissa, designated Am for ‘*min- 
imum area,” is 5 Ar, its corres 
ponding ordinate being designated 
sm 

In characterizing a plant com 
munity, it is sufficient to give Am, 
say in mil acres, together with the 
numerical equivalents of Sr and 
Number of 


should 


sm plants per acre 


also be given as an aid 


in appraising reference areas and 


their species numbers, 


These 


statistics are listed for each 


of 240° plant communities from 
parts of the world, as eol- 
lected by many different investi 
gators. It is natural indeed that 
in order to put such varied ma 


terial, taken in different ways and 


for different purposes, on a com 
strong-arm schemes 


Judg 


parable basis, 
had 
ing by the discussion, however, the 


sometimes to be used 


required conversions were pain 
stakingly performed. 

A section of the treatise is given 
to the the Fisher 
series for estimating the relation 


comparison of 


of the number of species in a pop 


ulation to the number of indivi- 
duals ina random sample thereof, 
and the species-area problem. The 
Fisher series is rejected “as an 
expression of the species-area rela- 
overestimates the 


tion beeanse it 


number of species to be expected 


for a high number of individual 
plants (the equivalent of a large 
plot when plant-count rather 


than plot area is the independent 


7 
~ 
R. D. Forres 
= 
By 


Fesruary 1950 


variable). Yet there is the state- 
ment (p. 15) that ‘‘ ... the author 
believes that Fisher’s series, with 
its rational explanation of rela- 
tion between numbers of species 
and numbers of individuals, is al- 
most certainly the upon 
which additional characteristics 
of communities of rooted plants 
And further 
(p. 16) that certain types of field 
data ** . or even line 
in vegetation, and aggregates of 


basis 


are superposed.”’ 


surveys 


well-separated very small plots, 
are less refractory statistical ma- 
terials, as far as amenability to 
treatment by Fisher's 


than are 


series is 
the 
ressively larger one-piece areas of 
dealt 


concerned, prog 


rooted vegetation here 
with.” 

these state 
ments, that, rather 
than reject the Fisher series, the 
had the notion 
that a one-piece sample plot, even 


In consequence of 
one wishes 


author rejected 
when large, contains a satisfactory) 
sample of the number of species 
in a plant community. The equiv 
alent sample-plot area scattered 
over a large number of small plots 
would certainly provide 
better representation of the com- 
and if, in addition, the 
data ade- 
himself 


almost 


munity ; 
fisher series fits such 
the author 
suygests, then the problem is com 


quately, as 


ple ely solved 
ScHuMACHER, 


University 
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Decay Resistance of Black Locust 
Heartwood. 
By Theodore 
Henry Hopp. 37 
Dept. Agric. Tech 
1949 


Schetfer and 
pp Illus US 


Bul 


This bulletin records the teehni 
ques employed and the results ob 
tained in testing the resistance of 
the blaek 
(Robinia pse udoacacia 
attack of 
Poria incrassata 
Burt and Fomes rimosus (Berk 
Cke., under carefully controlled 
laboratory conditions. The first 
fungus is known to eause deeay in 


locust 
to the 
two wood-rotting fungi, 
Berk. and Curt 


heartwood of 


a variety of woods and the second 


is commonly associated with heart 
rot in locust. 

The material tested was obtained 
from forty-two trees cut on Long 
Island, N. Y. Thirty of the trees 
represented two strains that gen 
erally vegetatively, 
namely shipmast and Flowerfield, 


propagate 


both of which are reported to be 
The remaining trees 
and 


very durable 
were 
Five 


originated from seed 
designated as common locust 
stands were sampled for each of 
the three groups 

The extent of the decay taking 
place in the test bloeks was measur 
ed by loss in weight. On this basis, 
the Flowerfield strain proved most 
durable, the 


less, and the common varities con 


shipmast somewhat 


siderably less, although variation 
in the last group was much more 
pronounced than in the two vegeta 
general, the outer 


found to be 


tive forms. In 
heart wood 
durable than the inner; this char 


Was more 
acteristic, however, decreased ver 
tieally from the tree 
The outer heartwood of the larger 


the base of 


trees was more durable than that 
of the smaller ones while in the 
latter, the inner heartwood was 
more resistant the outer 
heartwood comprises more of the 


Since 


trunk volume, the larger trees pro- 
durable 
than did the smaller ones 


duced more heartwood 
ever, this difference was slight 

In locust trees of equal diameter, 
the slower grown ones were some- 
than 
other 
words, the wood having the greater 
number of per inch and 
hence the lower specifie gravity was 


what more deeay resistant 


those of faster growth. In 


rings 


moe decay resistant on the average 
than the denser and more rapidly 
grown material. Decay resistance 
Was also found to be closer ASSOC] 
ated the 


tives 


hot-water extrac 


potent in 


with 


whieh were more 


the newly formed outer heartwood 
than in the older 


the pith 


portions nearer 

The bulletin is well written and 
portrays the meticulous care with 
which the entire project was treat 
ed. Some readers who less 
familiar with the application of 
modern. statistical 
pioved in research may find cer 


are 


proce iures em- 
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the work to be 

However, suffi 
cient clarity has been maintained 
throughout by means of numerous 
graphs and charts. 


tain portions of 


somewhat tedious 


Foresters and others interested in 
the growth and utilization of black 
locust will find the bulletin a wel 
come addition to the literature eon 
It is hoped 
that this work will also stimulate 


cerning this species. 


similar investigation into the decey 


resistance of other native com 
mercial species 
NEWELL A. Norton, 
The Pennsylvania 
State College 
Woody-Plant Seed Manual. 
Prepared by U.S. Forest 
ice. 416 pp. U. S 
Agric. Mise. Pub. No 
$2.75 
Wise 


tions have marveled at 


Serv 
Dept 
654. 1948 


men of countless genera 
the power 
packed beneath the cover of a tiny 
seed. Without the effort of thought. 
all men ate a few of the 
kinds because they 
good and their hunger 
Some men comprehended the fact 
that a host of seeds were indirectly 


meat for mankind. Many, perhaps, 


many 
simply were 


satisfied 


were fascinated when they sensed 
a secret quietly and securely locked 
within every seed. Probably very 
few early men really looked at a 
and dreamed off and away 
from the gardens of sustenance to 
ponder the mystery of rebirth and 
perpetuation of all living things 

It is well that men have picked 


seed 


to pieces the tiniest of seeds, given 
names to all their parts, and sue 
ceeded in explaining the functions 
of each part. It may be even better 
that all of mankind has never been 
able to pry out the secret of why 
it grows 

Nearly all seeds can fulfill their 
purpose if given full opportunity 
When men set out to assist, they 
often fail to give a seed a complete 
They 


in the sequence of proper harvest 


chance slip up somewhere 
ing, cleaning, curing, storing, and 
sowing. They break some rule of 
nature. The energetie little spark 
of life within the seed is doused. 
A tree has been killed in the seed. 

That thought has stimulated the 


A 

ez 
im 
4 
Ae, 
a 

/ 
| 
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U. S. Forest Serviee to compile 


a book whieh has been named 


Woody-Plant Seed Manual 


The introduction recognizes the 


tremendous quantity and cost of 
seeds required fo restore appro 
priate woody plant cover on vast 
acreages of our land It pomts 


to the need for information 


on the whol subject of seed hand 


more 


vetting this vast planting 


ling in 
job done effectively and ¢ ficiently 


width of 


The hook marks a new 
coverage in its field, but does not 


fail to indieate a need for addition 
al information based on both labor 
studies and 


ators field experiences 


is divided into two 
which are long. Part 


vents an exeellent review of 


flower and seed parts and thei 
funetions Kven those who have 
not o ned betan hook sine¢ 
school days will find this part 
pleasant to read beeause the tech 
nical terms are cleared up for the 


. 
reader he moves along. Faetors 


having to do with s ed formation, 


and dispersal are well 


ripenimea 


presented. The importance of using 


superior races within tree species 
is stressed 
Toward the end of Part I, the 


manual gets down to the important 
harvesting, cleaning, 
Ans 
in these activities could not afford 


Along 


seed 


business ol 
and storage forester engaged 
to miss reading this portion 
with theories expounded on 

dor mney and rhe thods of indueing 
vermination, it admits much re 
mains to be eleared up around these 
troublesome traps for the nur 
seryman. Paragraphs on seed test 
and sowing rates tend to take 


the usual sehool book slant 


Ing 


Happily there is a paragraph on 


interpretation of seed tests In 
effeet, it cites the faet that some 
weaklings are born to trees, and 


that storms, rodents, birds, insects, 
and diseases usually take their toll 
from seed and tender plants. It 
suggests the worth of an experience 
table for a given nursery as a guide 
in calculating probable tree sur- 
vival. A careful that 
portion should be helpful to those 
who overtrust book formulae in cal- 


reading of 


culating seeding rates 
This is decidedly 
provincial in subject cov 


not 
erage. De- 


manual 


pending upon one’s viewpoint, this 
Part IT gives 


detailed seed and seedling cha 


eould he eood or bad 


ac- 
teristics of many species which rep 
resent nearly all woody plants of 


America. It 


formation based 


gives much other in- 
upon actual nur 
sery experience 

With this volume at nur 
serymen need no longer to feel they 
the field of 
produe 


hand, 


are advanee seouts In 


so-ealled wildlife stock 


The 


two 


tion experience of waiting 


one or vears for some shrub 
seed to germinate in a bed should 
common as it 
seemed to be in the Mid-Thirties. 
Seed dealers, and 
will find the Woody- 


Vanual worth careful 


no longer as 


collectors, 
users alike 
Plant Seed 
reading search for 


Those who 


plants to fit 


special 


woody some Ss] 


use should give it their attention 
Those who pursue knowledge with 
no direct occupational incentive 
find the fascinating 


subject and like this book. School 


will seed a 


libraries will find it an excellent 
reference 
Tom ©. BrRapLey, 
Soil Conservation Service 
The California Pine Region Forest 
Handbook. 
By George A. Craig 
liam P. Maguire. 198 pp. Illus 
Division of Forestry, California 
Department of Natural Re 


Wil 


and 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


sources, Sacramento. 1949. 50 


cents 

California State Forester DeWitt 
Nelson explains in the forward of 
this attractive book that its pur- 
pose is to supplement the advisory 
the Division of For 
estry technical foresters in pro- 


sery ice of 


viding fundamental information to 
timber owners so they ean practice 


good management of their forest 
lands. Tne handbook contains suffi 
ecient general informational ma- 


terial and specifie tabular data that 
its value to a land-owner eannot 
for- 
esters in California will probably 
find that thev eannot afford to do 
without it, either, 


parts are elementary. 


be questioned Professional 


although some 


Discussions of cruising, eutting 
eonstrue 
and 
structure and 


methods, sealing, road 


forest protection, basie 


tion, 
intormation on tree 


growth are ineluded, as well as 


deseriptions of forest products and 
sales can he 


information on how 


made, including a sample timber 
sale agreement 

A brief chapter on management 
methods applieable on inter- 


mingled forest range types points 


out another source of income to 
the forest manager 
Sixty-six tables give valuable 


information not 
to i 
elude 
double 


readily available 


timber operator These in 
rules, 
feet, 


harvesting ages for 


volume tables, log 


bark thickness at 16 
growth rates, 


managed saw-timber by sites, log 


Weights, indieator plants, and 


All of the 
will not be 


presented 
(and some may 


material 
usable 
not be unde rstood by 


but 


any 
timber timber 
owner will benefit by having and 


one 

owner, every 

using the handbook 
Roverr D. Hosrerrer 
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Current Literature 


Compiled by Martna Meeuia, Librarian 
The New York State College of Forestry 


Range Management Section Compiled by 


Frances Fuck, Library, U. 


General 


Culbin Forest. 15 pp. Illus. Great 
Britain Forestry Commission, London. 
1949 Sixpence 


H.M. Sta. Off.) 
Teras 16, 4 


College Sta 


of the World. 
253 pp. Illus 
7th St., New York 


The Ohw. By R. Banta. Tllus. Rine 
hart, New York 16. Rivers of America 


1928-1948 
By Hf. H. Tryon an i. F. Finn. 89 
pp slack Rock Forest, Cornwall-on 
the-Tludson, N. Y. 1949. Bul. No. 14 
$2.50. 

White Oak Quercus Alba WL. Biblio 
graphy Comp. by Helen Boyd. 13 


pp. Southern Forest Expt. Sta., New 
Orleans. 1949, Mimeog 


Forest Economics 


Economic Relations of the Black Rock 
Forest S. Stillman. 143-147 
pp. Diack Rock Forest, Cornwall-on 
the TIudson, N. Y. 1949. Papers No. 
23. 25 cents 

Problems in Forest Conservation and 
Development. 23 pp. Emory 
University School of Business Admin 
istration, Emory University, Ga. 1949 
Studies in Business and Eeonomies No 


Forest Management 


Community Forests in Pennsylvania. 31 
pp. Illus ennsvivania Dept. of For 
ests and Waters, Harrisburg. 1948. 

Characte ation and Comparison of For 

4 Means of Phytographs 
By J. S. Rowe, 8 pp. Dominion Forest 
Serv., Ottawa, Canada, 1949, Silv. Re 
search Note No. 93 Processed 

Forsteinrichtungslehre. By Wilhelm Man 
tel. 228 pp. J. D. Sauerliinder’s Ver 
lag, Frankfurt/Main 1. 1949. D.M. 12 

Manual of Timher Management. Pts. 1 
& Suppl. 1949 to 5. Ontario Depart 
ment of Lands and Forests, Toronto. 
1948. $1 per set. 


est Stands b 


Forest Resources 
Forest Areas in Pennsylvania. 69 pp. 
Illus. Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests & Waters, Harrisburg. 1948. 


Forest Resources of Central Florida, 
1949. By J. F. MeCormack. 35 pp. 
Southeastern Forest Expt. Sta., Talla 
hassee, 1949. Forest Survey Release 
No. 31, 


Logging and Milling 
List of Canadian Sawmills. Dominion 
Forest Serv., Ottawa. 1949, 
Range Management 


1 Preliminary Guide for Range Reseed 
ing in A ma and New Mesico. By 
Ht. G. Reynolds, and others, 12 pp. 


U.S. Forest Serv., Southwestern For 
est and Range Expt. Sta.. Tueson, 
Ariz. Research Rpt. No. 7. July 1949. 


Progress Report, 1937-194 Dominion 
Range Experiment Station, Manyber 
ries, Alberta. 64 pp. Illus. Canada 
Dept. of Agrie., Experimental Farms 
Serv., Ottawa. 1949. 

{ Sclected Bibliography of Range Man 
agement Literature Published in 1948. 
By G. A. Harris. 14 pp. U. S. Forest 
Serv., Northern Rocky Mountain For 
est and Range Expt. Sta., Missoula, 
Mont. Vol. 1, No. 3. October, 1949. 
Mimeog. 

Supplemental Seedings for Range Con 

ation and Imp ovement. By A. L. 
Hafenrichter. 13 pp. U. 8. Soil Con 
servation Serv., Washington 25, D. C 
1949, Mineog 

Winter Grazing in Georgia Coastal Plain. 
By G. W. Burton, and others. 36 pp. 
Illus. Ga. Coastal Plain Agrie. Expt. 
Sta., Tifton. Bul. No. 47. June, 1949 


Silviculture 


Forest Planting in New York: Instrue 
tions on Obtaining Nursery Stock, 
Planting Methods and Forest Planta 
tion Care. By E. W. Littlefield. 31 
pp. New York State Conservation 
Dept., Albany. 1949. Forestry Bul 
No. 2 

Forest Trees to Plant in Pennsylvania 
34 pp. Pennsylvania Dept. of For 
ests and Waters, Harrisburg. 1948. 

The Raising of Aspen from Seed By W 
G. Gray. 7 pp. Tllus. Great Britian 
Forestry Commission, London 1949. 
Sixpence (TI.M. Sta. Off. 

Reduced Yield in a Dense Balsam Fir 
Stand. By CC. ©. Thomson. 2 pp 
Dominion Forest Serv., Ottawa. 1949 
Silv. Leaflet No. 32. 

Releasing Conifers in a Younag Hard 
wood Stand By C. C. Thomson. 2 pp. 
Dominion Forest Serv., Ottawa. 1949 
Silv. Leaflet No. 34. 


S. Department of Agriculture 


Restocking Conditions on the Burned 
Over Forest Lands of Southwestern 
Vaine, June 1949, By W. G. Banks 
and J. C. Rettie. 9 pp. Northeastern 
Forest Expt. Sta., Upper Darby, Pa. 
1949, Station Paper No. 30. Mimeog. 

Silvicultural Practices in the Pine-lard 
wood Types of the Picdmont. By D. 
J. Weddell. 4 pp. George Foster Pea 
body School of Forestry, Athens, Ga. 
1949. Leaflet No. 9. Mimeog 

Storm Injured Trees. By R. B. Farn 
ham and others. 4 pp. Tllus. Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick, N. J 1948 
Leaflet No. 13. 

Woody Plant Seed Manual. By WU. 8. 
Forest Service. 416 pp. Illus. UL 8S, 
Dept. of Agriculture. 1949 Mise. 
Pub. No. 654. $2.75 (Govt. Print. 
Of. 


Soils 
{ Simple Soil Sampler and Its Use asa 
Permeamete By R. N. Gaiser. 3 pp 


Illus. Central States Forest Expt. Sta., 
Columbus 15, 1949. Technical Paper 


No. 112. Mimeog 


Wood Technology and Ut lization 

Employment in the Building Trades. 121 
pp. U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. 1949. Bul. No. 967. 
50 cents (Govt. Print. Off 

Etud de la Pinétration de Solutions 
Aqueuses dans 
les Prineipauxr Bois Quebecois et de 
l’Influence de ce Traitement sur Que 
Iques-unes de Leurs Proprietés Mécani 
ques. By J. Risi and L.-P. Amiot. 38 
pp. Illus. Ministére des Terres et 
Foréts, Quebee. 1948. Bul. No. 13 

A Guide to Profitable Tree Utilization 
by Sam Guttenberg and W. A. Duerr. 
1S pp. Southern Forest Expt. Sta., 
New Orleans, La. 1949. Occasional 
Paper No. 114. 

An Introduction to the Desian of Timber 
Structures. By P. O. Reece. & F. 
N. Spon, Ltd., 22 Henrietta St., Lon 
don W. C. 2 1949, $2.50. 

Wood-Using Industries of New York: A 
1946 Census Ineluding Comparisons 
with Surveys of 1912, 1919 and 1926, 
By R. J. Hoyle and J. R. Stillinger. 
33 pp. Tilus. New York State Col 

lege of Forestry, Syracuse 10. 1949. 
hnical Pub, No. 27 (rev.) $1.25. 

Wood Waste Utilization. eect of Field 
Survey of Manufacturing Waste in 
New England. Sponsored by Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston. Northeastern 
Wood Utilization Council, P.O. Box 
1577, New Haven 6, Conn. 1949. Bul. 
No. 30. $1 
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pp. Texas Forest Serv., 
tion. 1949. Mimeog. 
Green Glory; the Fore 
By St. B. Bake 
A. A. Wyn, 23 W. 4 oe 
al Ranger, a Dog of the Forest Service. By 4 
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F. Evans, President 
U. S. Forest Service 

Glenn Building, 

Atlanta 3, Ga 


Farepexick H. Baunpage, 
3290 N. F. Irving Street, 
Portland 12, Ore 


D. Demexirr, 
Dead River Company, 
6 State Street, 
Bangor, Me 


STANLEY G. FONTANNA, 
State Department of Conservation, 
Lansing 13, Mich 


Albert G. Hall Named 
Editor of Society 
Publications 


With the unanimous approval 
of the Couneil Albert GQ. Hall a 
professional forester with consi 
derable writing and editorial ex 
perience, was appointed editor of 
Society publications, effective Jan 
vary 2 

A native of Pennsyivania, aged 
is. Mr. Hall was graduated in 
forestry at Penn State in) 1933 
Following a brief period doing 
writing and editing for the Penn 
SVivania Department of Forests 
and Waters, he entered the Civil 


an Conservation Corps in field 


position. Later assigned to the 
Washington, (. office as a train 
ny office: ‘ helped develop 
tramming course and wrote bul 


letins similar iblications. He 


to Region 7 


Northeasterr of the I orest 


Transferred 


econ 
il May 


Dr nted to the 


tinued in that position un 
no he w 
War Produetion Board's Lumber 


and Lumber Produets Division 


Following the war. he became as 
sistant hater editor ot 
subsequently was named forester 


for the Ameriean Forestry Asso 


elation 


Officers and Members of the Council 


Society Affairs 


1950-1951 


CLARENCE S. Herr, Vice President 
Woods Department, 

srown Company, 

Berlin, N. H. 


Frank H. Kaurert, 
School of Forestry, 
University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


C, Orro Linpa, 

U. S. Forest Service, 
Post Office Building, 
Albuquerque, N. M 


Gorpon D. MARCK WORTH, 
College of Forestry, 
University of Washington, 
Seattle 4, Wash 


Aveerr G. HALL 


A full Member of the Society, 
he is a former ehairman of the 


Washington Section 


Need for an Editor 


Fhe need for a paid editor for 
the Society was first outlined hy 
the executive secretary in his an 
nual report of 146. (See Journal 
of Forestry for November 1946 
Hlowever, because of lack of funds 
if Was not poss ble to fill the pos 
tion, thongh the need for a paid 
editor became more and more in 
sistent 


In June D4 at its 


meeting the Couneil adopted the 
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HENRY CLEPPER, Executive Secretary 

825 Mills Building, 

17th Street at Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C 


Ricnarp E. McARDLE, 

Forest Service, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


DeWirr NELSON, 

Division of Forestry, 

Department of Natural Resources, 
Sacramento 14, Calif 


EARL Porter, 

Southern Kraft Division, 
International Paper Company, 
Mobile 9, Ala. 


following policy statement with 
respect to an editor, and reaf 
firmed the statement in June 1949. 
(See Journal of Forestry for 
August 1949, page 677 


The Counc ipproves the establish 
mer of staff offee on publications 
with talified personnel, as the next 
major expansion of the annual budget. 
It should be the funetion of this office 
he editorial! work and busi 
JOURNAL OF 
FORESTRY and Forestry News: and to 
handle the publication and distribution 


ns as the Society 


to time. 
Pending the establishment of this of 
fice, the Council requests the editorial 


bourd and offieers of the JouRNA OF 
FORESTRY to put into effect such im 
provements in the JOURNAL and inereased 
advertising as they find practieable 
Wi t! present bud t 


When Hardy L. Shirley re 
signed in’ March 1949 as editor 
in-chief of the Journal of Forest 
ry, he reported to the Council that 
‘The job represents at least one 
half time work of a full-time em 
plovee 

But in addition to editing the 
Journal, there are other editorial 
functions to be performed for the 
Society. Among the publications 
authorized by the Council and re 
quiring expert editorial work are 
the followmy 


] The hitv-veat History of For 
estry to be published this vear 

The revised Forestry Terma 
nologu how process ol publiea 
tion 


> Combined eastern and Western 


. 
) 
| 
ta 
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Forest Cover Types of the United 
States and Canada. 

}. The Foresters’ Fie ld Vanual 
now in process of compilation. 

5. The Directory of 
We rs. 

6. The revised Censtitution and 


Society 


Bylaws. 
7. A 


search techniques in forest econo 


book length report on re- 
mics, a joint project of the Society 
and the Charles Lathrop Pack For- 
estry Foundation, now in prepara- 
tion by a committee of the Division 
of Forest Economies. 

Grade Standards for 
Planting Stock, 
a special Society committee 
the old 1939 
style manual for the Journal of 


Fore st 
in preparation by 


9. Revision of 


Forestry, long out of print. 


Arrangement with Mr. Hall 
Although Mr. Hall 


the Society on a salary he is not 


works for 
employed on a full-time basis. As 


editor he devotes qa percent of 


his time to the Soclety and the 


remaining 25 pereent he spends 
on other professional activities not 
connected with the Society 

In addition to routine editorial 


duties. Mr. Hall 
take the development of revenne 


will later under 
producing activities and of east 
ern advertising contacts, supple 
the Llovd 
Thorpe, advertising representative 
at Seattle 

The 


providing 


menting activities of 


the Couneil in 


action by 
for a office on 
publications” contemplated that it 
would be a unit of the executive 
office under the supervision of the 
executive secretary and in accord 
ance with Council policies and the 
Society’s Constitution 


Mr. Hall, the 


will not expand further. 


In employing 
Society 
Because of limited finances, no ad 
ditional employees will be added 
to the oftice staff. The 
editors will continue to 


associate 
funetion 
as they have in the past 

A by law of the Society provide s 
that 
be appointed managing editor of 
Henry 
man 


the executive secretary may 


the Journal. Accordingly. 


Clepper, who has served as 
aging editor since 1937, will con 
tinue performing the functions in 


herent in that title. Miss L. A. 


Warren will continue as business 
manager, handling the numerous 
and expanding business matters 
which she has ably handled for 
many not for the 
Journal but for the whole Society. 


vears, alone 
The retiring Couneil which took 
as of 
the 


office, 


action on this appointment 
December 15, 1949) during 
last month of its term of 
authorized Mr. Hall's appointment 
on the customary six-month pro- 
bationary The 
Couneil will the 
accomplishments in the light of 
the Society's financial 


basis. present 


review editor’s 
prospects 
to determine whether the arrange- 
ment shall be continued, 


Comment by Dr. Schmitz 


kor 


be fifty years old 


The Society of American 


esters soon W ill 
These 


and achievement 


growth 
From a handful 
from time to 


have been vears of 


of foresters who met 
time, the Society has grown to be 
and most in 


one of the largest 


fluential professional 


foresters in the world, with its own 


Lroups ol 


offices, an office staff, and executive 
secretary, and its own publication, 
the Journal of Fore Strs 


The Society has taken an 


other 


now 
the employ 
There 


step forward 


paid editor 


ment of a 


probably are members who 


sone 
and 
probably 


believe this is an unnecessary 
There 


were some who believed the rent 


EXPENSIVE step 
ing of offices, the employment of 
and the 
publication of a monthly journal 


an executive secretary, 


were unnecessary and expensive 


But 


wisdom of 


steps who would argue 
the 
think, 


of a paid editor is an 


now 
these actions? 
therefore, the employment 
inevitable 
step in the 


and necessary ever 


growing services the ren 
ders the nation, the profession, and 
its members 

Since the day of its founding, 
the Society has always been virile 
and dynamic. It has always met, 
and I hope will continue to meet, 
new demands and responsibilities 
in its own professional area. We 
The em 


jlovment of a paid editor is merely 


shall never reach the end 


another milestone in the path of 
progress of the Society 
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I congratulate the Society on its 
good fortune in securing Albert G. 
Hall to fill this important post. 
Ilis training and experience, both 
in forestry and in editorial work, 
Under his 
leadership the Journal will, [am 


insure his suceess. 
sure, grow in value, in service, and 
in prestige 
Henry ScuMirz, 
Editor 1937-1941. 


Comment by Dr. Shirley 


I wish to commend the Council 
for their wisdom in employing a 
paid editor for the JOURNAL OF 
Forestry. It is a step that 
needed and marks an 
stage in the maturity 


has 
long been 
important 
of our Society 

Perhaps no one realizes better 
the shorteom- 
editor. Ile 
with high 
hopes of making the JOURNAL in- 
readable, and up to the 
llowever, 


editor 
voluntary 
duties 


than a past 
Ings ol a 


enters on his 


teresting, 


minute, hefore he has 


been on the job more than two or 


heeomes SO bouged 


three months, he 
down with the never-ending details 
of receiving and recording manu 
scripts, referring them to associate 
editors, corresponding with authors 
the 
seriptis tor clearness of expression 
and that he 
finds little time to give the Jour- 


about changes, editing manu 


evood English usage 
live 


richt 


NAL that ima: leadership 


the Society has to expect 


jut there is a more important 
reason for having a paid editor 
No one ean accept the job as edi- 
lor on a voluntars basis unless the 
works is will- 


ageney for which he 


ing that he devote a considerable 
proportion of his energies to edit- 
ing the JourNAL and is willing to 
make available to him either on a 
compensated or uncompensated 
the 


secretary 


services of 
Without 
it would have been impossible for 
me to edit the JOURNAL 

When [I discussed resigning the 
editorship with Dean [lick he very 


basis 


a competent 


such services, 


kindly and tolerantly expressed his 
feeling on the matter somewhat as 
think per- 
this obligation for a 


follows, vou have 


sonalls met 
erenerous period of time and de 


serve relief, and L think the college 
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also deserves to be re lieved of this 
burden 

Il am sure that there are plenty 
of other men in the profession who 
would be willing to serve a period 
as editor on a voluntary basis 
There must also be other agencies 
equally as willing to have their 
employees serve. But we = must 
realize that the responsibility is 
a growing one, both in volume of 
manuseripts and in diversity of 
field to be covered 

Several men have suggested that 
the Soel ty might look to one of 
its retired members to assume the 
editorial duties. We have among 
the retired members many men of 
broad experience and background, 
mature judgment, exeellent lit 
erary skill, and broad faith in our 
profession. But, to expect a re 
tired member to earry this burden, 
without the support of a vigorous 
organization having splendid see- 
retarial talent at his disposal as 
well as eompetent specialists in 
various fields of forestry to whom 
he can turn for advice at frequent 
intervals, is to expect too mueh 
Our profession is highly dynamie 
What was true of its character ten 
vears ago, five vears ago, or even 
three years ago, may not be true 
today. Only the men who are serv 
ing actively in the profession and 
are acquainted with the problems 
as they arise on a day-by-day basis 
ean be expeeted to hold the inter 
est and support of our JOURNAL 
readers 

I am very happy, indeed, that 
the associate editors are continu 
ing to serve beeause without their 
extremely valuable contribution 
the editor would be virtually help 
less 

Albert G. is a splendid 
choice to edit our JouRNAL and I 
personally wish him every success 
in this challenging venture 
Harpy L. 

Editor 1946-2948 


EER 


Directory Compilation 
Begins 
Another Society project for the 
benefit of its members is getting 
underway this month. A directory 
of all members is being compiled 
and will be issued about the middle 


of 1950, the Society's Anniversary 
vear 

The directory, which as well as 
names and addresses, will inelude 
positions, employers, collegiate de 
grees, and grades of membership 
will have many useful purposes 
It will enable members to relocate 
former classmates and acquaint 
ances. It will be a handy reference 
for business affiliation and = ad 
dresses. It will be reeognition to 
those forest industries and agen 
cies that employ foresters. It will 
bring the professional records on 
file in the Society office up to date 

Reply cards, on which the return 
postage has already been paid, are 
being mailed this month to all So 
ciety members, with the request 
that they be completed and drop 
ped into a mailbox promptly. By 
actual timing only 52 seconds are 
required to fill in the few blanks 
on the eard 

The cards will be filed with each 
member's reeords after the infor 
tiation has been sent to the print- 
er, so it is important for every 
member to cooperate in the proj 
ect Incidentally, the use of 
lengthy, 4-page ‘‘Record of Mem 
ber’? forms is being discontinued, 
but those few now on file will be 
retained, though out of date 

Information for the directory is 
being requested at this time rather 
than with the purchasing power 
and employment classification ques 
tionnaire which was issued last 
month in order to avoid confusion 
of the two projects, both of which 
are essential to effective operation 
of the Society 

Encourage all S.A.F. members 
of your aequaintance to return 
their directory cards promptly 
and purchasing power question 
naires, too, if they have not al 
ready been returned—so that a 100 
percent response can be ensured 
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Referendum on Federal 
Forest Regulation Re- 
quested by Petition 
The following petition, signed 
by 167 voting members, was re- 
ceived September 24, 1949 in the 
executive office of the Society from 
Ht. H. Chapman 
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Whereas, the Society's Council adopted 
a statement on public regulation, which 
was published in S.A.F. Affairs April 
1941, page 34, and in the Journal of 
Forestry Vol. 41:541, 1943, and was 
adopted by referendum vote issued Sep 
tember 11, 1944. Affirmative 1495 votes, 
negative 275 votes (Journal of Forestry 
$2:934), but was not at that time re 
published, and 

Whereas, under this statement and 
referendum the Societys membership has 
not expressed its opinion, either through 
the Council or by referendum, on the 
question as to whether publie regulation 
of private forests should be enforeed 
directly by the Federal Government, or 
left to the states, and 

Whereas, the Council poliey and refer 
endum above published includes the state 
ment 

This statement of the Council’s posi 
tion must not be interpreted as endorse 
ment now or lat of any bill which may 


We urae the members of the Society 
o serutinize carefully and be prepared 
to criticize constructively all leaislation 
prope sed in ord that our profession 
may contribute to the fullest its knowl 
cdae and experience. 

Whereas, President Clyde S. Martin 
m June 29, 1949 in letter to H. H 
Chapman reiterates the position of the 
Coune:l as quoted above, to the effect 
that he would personally oppose either 
Council action or a referendum on any 
specific legislation, and 

Whereas, S. 1820, introdueed by ex 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson, now 
Senator from New Mexico, with the ap 
proval of the U. S. Forest Service, would 
establish the principle of direct federal 
regulation of private owners, unless 
states within 3 years pass legislation in 
form acceptable to the Department of 
Agriculture; under threat and power of 
withdrawing all appropriations for this 
or any othe f stry program or other 
progran ated to the purposes of this 
act and 

Whereas, individual action by for 
esters as advocated by the Council on 
specific legislation is ineffective in’ re 
cording the position of the members of 
the Society on the question of federal 
tate regulation, we therefore pe 
tition the Council to submit a referen 
dum in the following form: 


versus 


Shall the Society of American For- 
esters through its Council favor or op 
pose the principle of federal regulation 
of private forests, and federal legisla- 
tion looking to the establishment of 
this principle? 


The Council's Proposal 

On September 27, 1949 the peti- 
tion was forwarded to the Couneil, 
and seheduled for the agenda of 
the Couneil’s meeting to be held 
October 10 in Seattle 

Prior to taking final action, how 
ever, the Council requested an ex 
pression of membership opinion at 
the joint meeting of the Section 
delegates with the Couneil on Oc- 
tober 10, and at the Society Affairs 
session on October 11. The ques- 
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tion propounded was: Should the 
Society hold referenda on specifie 
legislation or on principles? 

Cruided by expressions of mem 
bers present at the annual meet 
ing, the Couneil on motion of Mr 
Evans, seconded by Col. Greeley, 
established the following poliey: 

The Society Council has reeeived a 
petition from a group of members, 
which requests a referendum on the 
principle of federal regulation, as ex 
pressed in the pending Anderson Bill, 
S. 1820 

The Couneil is opposed to referenda 
referring to specific legislative pro 
posals. They often inelude different 
items which cannot be dealt with by 
a single overal! vote. Furthermore, 
bills are so frequently amended, from 
stage to stage, that a referendum may 
quickly become out of date and be no 
longer applicable to amend bills or 
similar bills introduced later 

The Counei! is eonvineed that ref 
erenda in this field should deal only 


with basie policies, but they should in 


clude ufficient detail to eover ade 
quately the current developments in 
national discussion and proposed legis 
lation. The Society should determine 
its attitude on publie control of private 
forest practices in a form more specifie 


than the policy statement adopted in 


It was the eonsensus of the 
Council that any explanatory ma 
terial in the JouRNAL or Forestry, 
or with « referendum, should em 
phasize the Society’s coneern with 
broad principles and not specific 
legislation 

In considering the petition as 
submitted, the Couneil on motion 
of Mr. Nelson, seconded by Mr 
Evans, instrueted the executive 
secretary to write direct to the 
petitioners about the diseussion at 
the annual meeting and of the sub 
sequent action of the Council; and 
to submit to the pe titioners a sug 
gested modifieation of their peti 


tion 


Alternate Referendum 

In accordance with the foregoing 
decision, the Couneil directed that 
a letter be sent to each of the 167 
signers of the original petition, 
asking each petitioner to indicate 
whether he was agreeable to sub 
stituting, for the referendum re 
quested, a referendum on the fol 
lowing five propositions. This al 
ternate referendum was submitted 
to the petitioners on October 31; 
they were asked to notify the 
Society on or before November 30 
which of the two proposed refer- 
enda they approved 


1. Do you believe there should be 
iny legal publie controls over private 
forest practices? (Yes or No.) 

2. Do you believe that controls of 
private forest practices should be ef 
fected under (vote for one 

A. State legislation exclusively? 

B. Federal legislation? 

C. Some combination of state and 

federal legislation? 

3. Do vou believe that the adequacy 
f rules of cutting practice on private 
forest lands should be finally approved 
by (vote for one 

A. A local unit within the state? 

B. A state agency? 

C, A federal ageney? 

4. Do you believe that a_ federal 
agenev should be authorized to with 
hold federal financial cooperation under 
other forest programs from states: 

A. Whose legal controls or systems 
f dealing with private forest practices 
lo not meet federal requirements? (Yes 
No. 

B. Which fail to carry out satis 

factorily plans of control previously ap 
proved and aecepted by the federal 
iwenev? (Yes or No. 
5. Do you believe a federal agency 
should be authorized to enforee pre 
scribed ferest practices direetly on pri 
vate land in any state: 

A. Whieh requests such enforee 
ment? (Yes or No.) 

B. In whieh, after reasonable no 
tice and trial, the performance of the 
state in the adoption of legal controls 
rin their enforcement is not satisfac 
torv to the federal agenev? Yes or 
No. 


Substitute Rejected 

As of November 30, 68 members 
voted for the referendum in the 
form as stated in the original peti- 
tion; 46 members voted for the 
referendum in the form proposed 
by the Couneil 

Although Artiele VIT, Section 3 

of the Constitution was amended 
by vote of the membership en 
December 10, 1949, the provision 
in force at the time the petition 
was submitted as follows: 
Any action of the Couneil may be 
brought before the Society at lara 
on written petition of not less 
than fifty voting members.”” The 
required number of members is on 
record as requesting the original 
form of referendum 

Aceording to Bylaw 54, ballots 
for a referendum authorized by 
the Council as the result of a peti 
tion may not legally be mailed to 
the voters until the members re- 
ceive at least two issues of the 
JOURNAL subsequent to the original 
publication of the proposals. 

The petition has been published 
in this issue, which constitutes 
original publication as required by 
Bylaw 54 
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April is the earliest month in 
which ballots may be mailed to the 
voting membership, The subject is 
now open for further discussion 


BRR 


Correspondence about the 
O & C Referendum 


In accordance with instruetions 
issued by the Council, the follow- 
ing letter was sent to the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the members of 
the Senate Committee of Interior 


and Insular Affairs. 

October 31, 1949 
The Secretary, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C, 
Dear Sir: 

The Society of American Foresters, a 
national organization of technically and 
professionally trained foresters, is vitally 
interested in the sound management of 
publicly owned timberlands 

Section 1 of Senate Bill 580 of the 
80th Congress and its successor S. 148 
of the Slist Congress would transfer to 
the Department of the Interior the ad 
ministrative jurisdiction of some 462,000 
acres of controverted land, now admin 
istered by the Department of Agricul 
ture under agreement between the two 
departments 

A referendum was recently held by 
letter ballot of the membership of the 
Society, on the question of whether the 
proposed transfer would be in the public 
interest. You may be interested to know 
that a substantial majority of those vot 
ing disapprove of the proposed transfer 

Yours truly, 
HENRY CLEPPER, 
Executive Secretary 


In reply the following letter was 
received from the Secretary of the 
Interior 

December 6, 1949 
My dear Mr. Clepper 

I appreciate your letter of October 31 
1949 advising me of the outcome of your 
referendum on 8S. 148. Your reference to 
that bill as a proposal to ‘‘transfer’’ 
jurisdiction of 462,000 aeres from the 
Department of Agriculture to the De 
partment of the Interior is noted. 

Since the Oregon and California Rail 
road grant lands were restored to Gov 
ernment ownership there has been a dif 
ference of opinion regarding the juris 
dictional effeet of certain language used 
in the Revestment Act of 1916 as it 
relates to the 462,000 acres. SS. 148 reeog 
nizes the eause of the existing uncer 
tainty and proposes to remedy it by 
stating that the authoritv of the Seere 
tary of the Interior shall be deemed to 
extend to these lands the same as to 
other portions of the revested grant 
lands. It is evident, therefore, that the 
jurisdictional question has never been 
resolved 

In view of these circumstances, the 
explanation of the bill to your member 
ship as being intended to effect a trans 
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Post Office Department Re- 
quested to Issue Pinchot 
Commemorative Stamp 
Dated 23, 1949 the 

following sent the 

(ieorge A 

eommittee 

Post 

Office Department issue a special 


November 

letter 
Postmaster General by 
Duthie, 


which has requested that 


was to 


chairman of a 


the 


Pinchot commemorative stamp dur- 


ing 1950 

I ar ritir vou 1 behalf of th 
So t of American Foresters t r 
j st the ssu ce of a comn orat ‘ 
postage stamp in honor of Gifford I 
chot Sit Mr Pinchot leath in 
1946 th etion has been urged re 
peatediy t members of the 
thro it the eountry 0 Nove r 
mimitt of Societ members 
consisting of Ovid Butler, representing 
the Amerieat Forestr Ass 
Henry Clepper irv 
the Soeiets of Amerienr Foresters 
Riehard MeArdle of the 
Ss Newto Drurv, chief 
Park Serviee, ind’ the un 
called upon Robert 1 be r 
issistan postmas genera 
ted t request for he ssile 
he satd would be transmitted to wou 
office 

Gifford Pinehot th pion r con 
son } responsible 
t 1 prey 
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An nd we tr I 
thie red this t 
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Washington Section Meets: 
Nirs. Roosevelt Speaker 


The Washington Section he d ts 
nnual dies’ meeting on Decem 
ber 19 in the YWCA in Washing 
ton, Dd. ¢ It was a luncheon meet 
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Mrs. 
principal speaker and Mrs. 


with Eleanor Roosevelt 
the 
Gifford Pinchot as guest of honor 
More POO their 
ladies, and present 
Arthur M 
man, presided 
Mrs. Roosevelt introduced 
Lyle F. Watts, chief the 
Service, who reminded the 
Franklin 


ing 
as 

than members, 
vilests were 


Sowder, Seetion chair 


was 
by of 
Forest 
that Delano 
Roosevelt, eleeted 
Member 
and an llonorars 
had bee nanSs.A 
vears 


Although 


engagingly 


members 
Associate 
Society in 1932, 
Mi in 1934, 


member for 13 


an 


of the 


Mrs. Roosevelt spoke 
Mr in- 
terest in forestry and conservation, 
and of the ehal 
lenging and water conserva 
tion problems facing the world, it 


Roosevelt 


mentioned some 


soil 


Was In connection with the work of 
the United Nations that 
her remarks were directed. 


most of 


There were door prizes of holly. 


logs, and Christmas 


vule 


for the 


small 
including a 
the Iivde 


trees ladies 


Christmas tree from 
Park plantations 


> 
Two Chapters Study 
Student Affiliation 


(Committees in two Chapters are 


now studying ways in which for 
estry school students and organiza- 
tions might be affiliated with the 
Society of American Foresters 


Archie E. Patterson and A. C 


Worrell of the Creorgia Chapter, 
Southeastern Seetion and © 
Minor treorge Stevenson, and 
Louis Grosenbaugh of the Florida 


Parishes Group, Gulf States See 


tion investigating several pro 
that the 


service 


are 


would enable 


Society to render greater 


to forestry students in coordinating 


collegiate training with em 


ther 
plovment demands and post 


development 


Following presentation of the 


subjeet by the Georgia Chapter to 
the Forestry Club and Ni Sigma 
Pi at the Universitv of Georgia, 


the students eame to the econelusion 
hat provision for a Student Mem- 
ber grade in the Society was a 
lowiea forerunner of the estab 


lishment of Student Branches 
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Southern Minnesota Chap- 
ter Holds Fall Meeting 
On the evening of November 23, 

1949, the Southern Minnesota 

Chapter, Upper Mississippi Valley 

Seetion, held its fall meeting at 

the University of Minnesota Union 

lounge. Ladies were invited to this 

meeting at whieh Clarence D. 

Chase, Chapter chairman, presided. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. 

Stoeckeler spoke at the meeting 

deseribing the forestry and art of 

Europe, along with other high- 

lights of their recent trip. Mr. 

Stoeckeler attended the forestry 

conference at Tlelsinki, Finland, 

after which he and Mrs. Stoeckeler, 
who is an artist, traveled through 
most of the European countries 
west of the Tron Curtain. Their 
talks and the accompanying Koda- 
ehromes proved both interesting 


and instructive 
REE 


Longleaf Group Meets 

Randle Dedeaux, consulting 
forester of Perkinston, Miss., was 
elected chairman of the Longleaf 
group of the Gulf States Section 
of the Society of American For- 
esters, in a meeting held in Hat 
tiesburg, Miss. on December 9 

Other officers elected for 1950 
were Louis E. Dantzler, forester 
with International Paper Co., Pas 
eagoula, Miss., vice chairman; and 
John G. Guthrie, forester, Illinois 
Central Railroad, — Hattiesburg, 
Miss., secretary-treasuret 

Retiring officers are: chairman, 
T. E. Maki, director of the Gulf 
Coast Braneh of the Southern For 
est: Experiment Station. Gulfport, 
Miss.; and secretary-treasurer 
Edwin Ferguson, superintendent 
of the Harrison Experimental For 
est, Saucier, Miss 

Nearly fifty foresters from all 
parts of southern Mississippi heard 
Congressman W. M. Colmer, from 
Mississippi's sixth congressional 
district, talk to them about con 
gressional activity 

The next meeting of the group 
will be at Biloxi, Miss. on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1950 


Columbia River Section 
Hears Harris Ellsworth 
Over 300 foresters attending the 
Fortieth Annual Meeting of the 
Western Forestry and Conserva- 
tion Association gathered for a 
dinner meeting of the Columbia 
River Section at the Multnomah 
Hotel in Portland, Ore. on Decem- 
ber & Ernest Kolbe is Chairman 
of the Section. In addition to 
members of the Columbia River 
Section, guests from several other 
Society Sections were also present. 
These included members of the 
Puget Sound, Inland Empire, 
Northern California, Northern 
Rocky Mountain, Central Roeky 
Mountain, and some of the eastern 
Seetions 

Oregon's Congressman Harris 
Ellsworth was the guest speaker at 
the meeting. He directed his re 
marks principally in opposition to 
further extension of federal regu- 
lation. He was introduced by W 
I). Hlagenstein, forest engineer on 
the Forest Conservation Commit- 
tee of Paeifie Northwest Forest 
Industries, who pointed out that 
the Congressman was from Rose 
burg, in Douglas County, Oregon, 
the eounty which has the largest 
stand of timber in the United 
States 

Coming Events 

Southern Agricultural Workers 

The <Assoeiation of Southern 
Agricultural Workers will hold its 
annual meeting at the Hotel Buena 
Vista, Biloxi, Miss., February 0-11 

There will be meetings of the 
assoclation’s Forestry Section on 
each of the three days. The ehair 
man of the Forestry Seetion is 
Dean Do J. Weddell of the Uni 
versity of Georgia, School of For 
estry, Athens, Ga 

Allegheny Section 

The Allegheny Section will hold 
its ZAth annual winter meeting at 
the Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa.. February 15-17. 

Chairman for the meeting is 
George R. Moorhead, 416° State 
Ilouse Annex, Trenton, N. J 

Southern Forestry Conference 

The Southern Forestry Confer- 


ence, held annually by the Forest 
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Farmers’ Association Cooperative, 
is scheduled for the George Wash 
ington Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., 
February 17 and 18. 

The secretary of the cooperative 
is Paul Schoen, Valdosta, Ga. 


Shade Tree Conference 

The fifth annual meeting of the 
Midwestern Chapter of the Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference will 
be held February 15-17 at the La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, Il. The meet- 
ing is open to all persons inter- 
ested in trees. 

Problems of concern to arborists, 
particularly to those located in the 
midwestern region, will be dis- 
eussed by able speakers. Officers 
for the ensuing year will be 
selected at the business session 
Thursday afternoon. Members of 
the National Arborist Association, 
Ine. who are present at the confer 
ence will held a luncheon meeting 
Thursday noon. 

Chairman of the loeal committee 
for the conference is Noel B. Wy 
song, Cook County Forest Preserve, 
536 North Harlem Avenue, River 
Forest, Hl 

New England Section 

The annual winter meeting of 
the New England Section will be 
held February 23 and 24 at the 
Hotel Somerset, Boston 

The Seetion ehairman is L. © 
Swain. Department of Forestry, 
| niversits ol New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. 


Inland Empire Section 

A meeting of the Inland Empire 
Section will be in Moscow, Idaho, 
on March 4. The forestry students 
of Washington State College and 
the University of Idaho have ar 
ranged the program 

The Section chairman is A. B 
Curtis, Orofino, Idaho 


15th Wildlife Conference 

The 15th North American Wild 
life Conference will be held at the 
Fairmount Hotel, San Francisco, 
Mareh 6-s 

During the course of the confer 
ence there will be a special meet 
ing of the Society of American 
Foresters Division of Forest-Wild- 
life Management The Division 
chairman is Fred P. Cronemiller, 


| S. Forest Service, 630 Sansome 


Street, San Franciseo 11, Calif 
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Elections to Membership 


Affiliate 


Dennis, FE. E., Fla 


Dub 


reuil, R. F., Conn 
Holmes, O. L., Calif 
Associate 


Martin, H. C., La 


Junior 


a, J. Mich 
J. A. Ky 
son, V. H Idaho 
R. I I 
R. | \ 
n, M 
M. I., Wis 


Palmer, A. N., Idaho 
Pearson, M W ‘ Mo 
Pekar, M. A., Conn. 
Powers, L. M., Fla. 
Richards, D. L., 
Riddagh, D. W., Wash 
ftobertson, R. R., Miss 
Saltsman, J. I., Mont 
Sandretto, R. P., Wis 
Schmitt, D. M., DIL 
Sechuft, P. H., Ariz 


Sebring, P. E., S. ¢ 
Shone, R. 17 N. ¥ 
Shopton, G. C., Ga 
Shrev E. P.. W. Va 
Solow, R. N. 


Striplin, H. Calif 
Tomlinson, R. V., Ark 
Underwood, N. B., Wis 
Van Matre, H. R., Ind 
Veenschoten, J. C.. Pa 


Member 
Abbott, R. W., Wis 
Allison, A. C.. W. Va 
Anderson, A. K., Minn 
istine, M. T., Md 


ram Conn 
ranston, W. \ \! 
Curtin. G. D.. W. Va 

R. M., Wash 
Dolenee, F. L.. Minn 

D. W., Wash 


TREE 
FLOWER 


Correspondence with Seed Collectors 


HERBST 


SEEDS FOR NURSERYMEN 
SHRUB — PERENNIAL — 
VEGETABLE 


Invited 


Established 1876 


92 WarreN STREET 


New 7, N. Y. 


Dressel, Elvin, N. Dak. 
Dunham, C. B., Can. 
Durfee, H. A., Wash. 
Dyer, C. D., Ga. 
Felton, P. M., Pa. 
Fisher, J. N., Wis. 
Forder, M. H., Minn. 
German, G. M., Pa. 


Getty, R. E., Towa 
Gillis, J. R., Wash 
Granson, J. E., lowa 


Haigh, T. W., N. J. 
Hall, W., Jr., 
Helgeson, R. G., 
Hicks, V. E., 
Hodgkins, P. M., N. 
Holl, 
Holloway, G. E 
Homolae, H. L., Wash 
lig, Robert L., Wis. 

Ingling, ‘ 
Jensen, R. HL, 
Jover, V. J., Alaska 
Kajander, R. W., 


Kuehlke, C. G., Conn 


kachka, B. F., Wis 
Ip, J. W., Wis 
itt, A. S.. Minn 


Lice seh, J. E.. Can 
Ludwig, W. D., Jr., Pa 
Magelssen, M. W., Wash 
Marks, ; 
Marra, G., W. Va 
Mather, D. W., Fla 
McCormick, H. F., Was 


eter, R. K., Wasl 
Petzold, A. O., Wash 
Pier D. V.. Minn 


Easy mainternance—Completels 
Automatic adjustment—No pre 
—Self- lubricating —Hydraulic 


C. M. LOVSTED & CO., INC. 


2202 First Ave. Seuth. Seattle 4, Wash 
Branch Offices in Los Angeles, Calif San Francisco, Calif 


Honolulu 


fluid—-SAE 10 Turbine Onl 
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Post, H. A., Minn. 
Raubach, R. T., Wash. 
Roller, H. M., Jr., Pla. 
Rouse, C. H., Ore. 
Rummell, R. S8., Wash. 
Sanders, R. D., Minn. 
Saterbo, B. C., Wash. 
Settergren, R. G., Minn. 
Smalley, 
Smith, FE. W., Idaho 
Smyth, A. V., Wash. 
Soderlind, D. R., Wash. 
Spratt, J. R., Fla 
Springer, J. B., Canada 
Stabler, F. E., Ga. 
Staebler, G., 
Stephens, T. K., Canada 
Stewart, Alban, Fla. 
Stiehl, J. H., ™ 
Stravinski, C., Md. 
Tnomson, F. M., Wash 
Touzeau, E. G., Can 


. 


Corresponding 
Rieardo, N. Mex 


Reinstated 
Junior 

Haigh, W. S., Fla 

Johnson, TH. G., Ari 


Tribbett, V. A., D. ¢ 


Member 
IIvde, G. N. H 
tawie, C. D., Ariz 


TWO IN ONE 


TORQUE CONVERTER 
AND HYDRAULIC COUPLING 


Simple Construction—Extremely rugged— 
hydraulhe——No mechanical connection— 
essure on oil seals——Minimizes load shocks 


or Information Write 


“Vancouver, B.C., 


Hawali, Manila, R.P 


| 

| 

Allen, B. L., N.C 
Anderson, W. C., Pa a 

Attaway, C. F., Ala 
Attaway, I. B., Fla 

Barnes, S.. Ga 

Barnett, S., Idaho 
Berger, J. W., N. ¥ 
Boswell, A. W., N.C 

Bowser, C. R., Ind 2 

Braithwaite, E. G., Utah 
Brown, ¢ ( Trust, Jack, Wis 

Bro Wade, I. W., Mass Turner, F. J., Vt 
Bro Ward, J. S.C Vanden Oever, E. H 
Bue Whipple, E. N. D Wash 
\ Bur Wightman, M. D.,. Utah | Vogler, A. H., Pa ; 
Bur Zurney, W. E., Pa Wagner, S. R., Pa ping | 

i Car Weaver, L. J., Ala ee 
Colt Weber, L. S., TH 
Caste Wehrle, A. A.. Wash hg 

Chapmar | Ga Weil, E. H., Jr., Ariz 

Cloud, M. €., Jr, W. Va Weitzman, W. Va 
Faurot, J. L., Mont Wellwood, R. W., Can 
Fiske, L. M., Jr., Mass Wh h Welton, W. H., Tdaho 
Fluckiger, D. Wyo Berry, F. H.. Ariz McFarland, T. A., Ga Weswig, ¢ O., W ish 
Frisby, W. E., Utah Blocker. N. BR. Fla Mignery, A. L., Tex Wick, P. N., Wash, 
Fry, G. B., Ut Miles, W., Ohio Wilkinson, J, E., Jr., Vt 

Gandy, J. A. G Rowen, R. O.. W. Va Mitchell, J. R., Wash W ims, G. B., Ga bic 

i Garland, W. M., Fla Brands. A.. N. H Moisio, W. J., Wash Williams, E., Ga 
Greer, E. S., Ga Breckenridge, P. D., Ga Morgan, H. Hf, Pa Wilson, D. W., Wash 
Griffin, E. F Brinkman, K. A., Lowa Morganroth, E. Wash Wood, W. R., 
on, J. W., Ga Bryden. @. M.. Wash Morley, R. M., Mint Wright, T. G., Can 

nan, R. D., Ariz Buell. E.. Wash Nagle, W. B., Fla Wveoff, H.. 

Hows Ww. Es. ( OC Nermoe. R. ¢ N. Dal Wyman, M. H., Wash 
fordan, W. R., Wis Rutz, J. A., Fla Neumen, F. W., Wash Young, R. \ 
; Kent, B. F., 1 Cameron, J. G., Wash Nyberg, H., Wash 
Koch, C. B., Idaho Cat W. V., Wash Olson, S. B., Mint Te gs 
Lindgren, A. H., Fla Childs, J. K., Minn Owens, J. W., Jr, Ala es 

Madden, T. M., Utah Clark, F. F., Jr., Fla Park, R. B., Cont 

M 1. W., Mo Codman. W. 8.. N. Patton, R. F.. Wis 

M W. €., Colo Cos K. P. Wash Pearson, C. Wash 

Mars! P. FE. Me Peltier, E. W.. Wash 

Marshburn, W. J., Jr., Pelto, W. E., Wast | %. 
Miller = \ bos 
O'N R. ET Pierce: W. R Mont. 
+ 

1% 
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Fesruary 1950 


Announcement of Candi- 
dates for Membership 


The following names of candidates for 
membership are referred to the member 
ship for comment or protest, The list 
includes all nominations received since 
the publication of the January JouRNAL 
without question as to eligibility. Names, 
addresses, education, and endorsements 
are given. The names have not been 
passed upon by the Council. Important in- 
formation regarding the qualifications on 
any candidate which will enable the 
Council to take final action with « know 
ledge of essential facts should be sub 
mitted before March 15, 1950. State 
ments on different men should be sub 
mitted on different sheets. Communica 
tions relating to candidates are con 
sidered as strictly confidential. 


Allegheny 
Junior Membership 

Steimer, J. T., Sr Highway Forester, 
Dept. of Highways, Pa.; Pa. State, 
B.S.F., 1949. Hl. H. Chisman, H. N. 
Cope, V. Beede. 

Zimmerman, J. B., Thr. Farming, Stovs 
town, Pa.; Pa, State, B.S.F., 1936. 


Reinstatement. 


Appalachian 
Junior Membership 

Fromme, J. T., Forester, U.S.F.S., Mar 
ion, Va.; Pa. State, B.S.F., 1947. P. 
R. Cochran, P. W. Sundheimer, K. W. 
MeNasser 

Ordel, A. W., Jr., Forester, Va. Forest 
Service, Charlottesville, Va.. V.P-.I., 
B.S.F., 1947; Duke, M_F., 1949. S. G 
Hobart, C. J. Witter, G. W. Dean. 


Central Rocky Mountain 
Junior Membership 
Jeckman, J. Asst. Rgyr., U.S.F.S., 
Denver, Colo.; Yale, B.S., (Botany 


1947; M.F., 1948. W. M. Tracy, B. B. 


Meines, M. K., Asst. State Forester, 
Game, Fish, and Parks, Pierre, S. Dak 


Central Rocky Mountain 


Central States 
Affiliate Membership 
Sample, J. L., Farm Forester, 411 East 
Main St., Madison, Ind.; Purdue Univ., 


B.S., 1916. Central States. 


Junior Membership 

Auble, R. G., Farm Forester, Mich, Dept. 
of Cons., Lansing, Mich.; Mich. Stat 
B.S.F., 1941 P. A. Herbert, P. W 
Robbins, K. Dresse 

Haitseh, L. J., 409 Willow Lane, East 
Lansing, Mich.; Mich. State, B A 
1948; M.F., 1949. Hl. A. Stoehr, L. W 
Gysel, P. W. Robbins 


ter, Monroe, 

B.S.F., 1948. P. 

A. Herbert L. W. Gysel, P. W. Rob 
bins. 

Shipman, R. D.. Agr Aide, Lake States 

Exp. Sta., E. Lansing, Mich.; Univ. of 


Columbia River 
Junior Membership 

Ehm, R. E., Forestry Aide, Willamette 
Natl. Forest, Eugene, Ore.; Oregon 
State, B.S.F., 1949. J. D. Snodgress, 
W. I. West, W. F. MeCulloch. 

Eubanks, W. B., Appraisal Engr., State 
Tax Comm., Salem, Ore.; Oregon State, 
B.S.F., 1946. R. C. Wilson, F. A. 
Johnson, F. L. Moravets. 

Henshaw, J. F., Dist. Asst., Rogue River 
Natl. Forest, Medford, Ore. Columbia 
River. 

Morey, G. W., Fire Control Asst., Sis 
kiyou Natl. Forest, Grants Pass, Ore. 
Columbia River. 

Prentice, Dale C., Forest Proteetion 
Engr., Western Pine Assn., Portland, 
Ore.; Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 1948. C. 
O. Borsting, N. J. Orr, Jr., H. H. 
Ogle. 

Thorpe, L. M., Forester, U.S F.S., Van 
eouver, Wash.; Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 
1939. R. D. Hodges, Jr., L. O. Bar 
nett, D, R. Gibney. 

Gulf States 
Junior Membership 

Barnes, W. W., Forester & Megr., Rice 
Land Lbr. Co., Houston, Texas; N.Y. 
State, B.S.F., 1929. Reinstatement. 

Boehme,  K. t., Navigation  Instr., 
U.S.A.F., Ellington Air Force Base, 
Texas; Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 1948 
S T. Dana, W. F. Ramsdell, S. W. 
Allen. 

McDonald, C. R., Jr., Thr. Estimator, 
Johns-Manville Prods, Corp., Natchez, 
Miss.; Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 1948 
W. L. Shetter, J. W. Thompson, C. H 


Oilsehlager, E. E., Thr. Inventory, Gay 
lord Container Corp., Bogalusa, La.; 
Iowa State, B.S.F., 1949. T. E. Ber 
caw, H. Henderson, H. Foil. 

Kentucky-Tennessee 
Junior Membership 

Butcher, G. L., Dist. Forester, Ky. Div. 
of Forestry, Frankfort, Ky.; George 
town College, A.B., 1946; Duke, M.F.. 
1040. ¢ F. Korstian, R. B. Thomsen, 
A. Wackerman. 

Long, S. H., Forester, T.V.A., Norris, 
Tenn.; N.C. State, B.S.F., 1949. J. W. 
Lehman, R. Kilbourne, J. O. Artman 

New England 
Junior Membership 

Cothren, V. W., Student, Yale Univ., New 
Haven, Conn.; La. State, B.S.F., 1949 
E. V. Zumwalt, H. HW. Chapman, D. 
Cothren. 

Wing, G. E., Asst. Megr., Woodlands, 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., Water 
ville, Me.; Univ. of Me., B.S.F., 1926; 
Yale, M. F., 1928. Reinstatement 

New York 

Junior Membership 
F. W., Student, N.Y. State, 

N.Y.; N.Y. State, B.S.F., 
1949. B. Stanton, J. C. Sammi, L. P. 
Plumley. 

Northern California 
Associate Membership 
Johnson, Walter S., Pres. American Box 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif.; Hastings 
Law College, LL.B., 1914. Northern 

California 

Leopold, A. &., Asst. Prof., Zoology, 
Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, Calif.; Univ 
of Wis., B.S., (Agric.), 1936; Univ of 
Calif., Ph.D. Zoology , 1944. North 
ern California. 

Junior Membership 

Niles, J. R., Bookkeeper, Diamond Match 

Roseville, Calif.: Towa State, 

B.S.F., 1949. G. B. Hartman, lL. F 

Kellogg, G. W. Thomson 


Ozark 
Junior Membership 

Jamerson, L. W., Forest Mgmt, Pomeroy 
& MeGowin, Monticello, Ark.; Univ. of 
Ga., B.S.F., 1949. Z. W. White, G. 
Stanley, R. R. Eastment. 

Longsworth, T. W., Farm Forester, Mo. 
Cons, Comm., Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Mich. State, B.S.F., 1949. G. O. White, 
W. E. Towell, A. B. Meyer. 

Puget Sound 
Junior Membership 

Miller, J. A., Partner, Hansen Bros 
Logging Co., Hillsboro, Ore.; Univ. of 
Wash., B.S.F., 1937. G. D. Marck 
worth, J. K. Pearce, J. C. H. Robert 
son. 

Southeastern 
Affiliate Membership 

Suttle, J. R., Logging Supt., Vredenburgh 
Saw Mill Co., Vredenburgh, Ala 
Southeastern. 

Junior Membership 

Ennis, J. J., Forester-Mgr., Ga. Forest 
Farms, Ine., Washington, Ga.; Univ 
of N.IL, B.S.F., 1931. F. A. Albert, 
J. F. Brooks, C. F. Evans. 

Faris, E. T., Asst. Forester Research, Ga 
xp. Sta., Experiment, Ga.; Univ. of 
Ga., B.S.F., 1949. A. E. Patterson, L. 
W. R. Jac Bishop. 

Gireene, 
Ocala, Fla.; Univ. of Ga., B.S.F., 1949. 
A. Kk. Patterson, A. Worrell, Ll. Har 


Morgan, R. A., Thr. Cruiser, Nath Tur 
pentine & Pulpwood Corp., Jackson 
ville, Fla.; Univ. of Fla, (2) yrs 
Southeastern 

, Mgr., St. Regis Paper Co., 
Reinstatement 

Sheppard, M. H., Grad. Asst., Univ. of 
Fla., Gainesville, Fla.; Univ. of Fla., 
B.S.F., 1949; M.S.F., 1950. P. W. 
Frazer, T. G. Herndon, Bb. A. Ziegler 

Smith, J L., Grad. Student, Univ. of 
Ga., Athens, Ga.; Univ. of Ga., B.S.F., 
1949. A. KE. Patterson, A. Worrell, L 
A. Hargreave, Jr. 

Southwestern 
Junior Membership 

Kea, Russel Asst. Forest Supv., Coeo 
nino Nath Forest, Flagstaff, Ariz.; 
Pa. State, BS.F., 1933. Reinstatement 

Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
Associate Membership 

Zimmerman, F. R., Supv., Wis. Coens 
Dept., Madison, Wis.; Univ. of Wis., 
B.S., Agric), 1934; M.S,, (Botany 
1935. Wiseonsin-Upper Michigan. 

Junior Membership 

Reinke, M. E., Forester, Wis, Cons. Dept., 
Madison, Wis.; Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 
1948. S. T. Dana, W. F. Ramsdell, 8 


Smith, Diana M., Forester Research, U.S 
ab., Madison, Wis.; 
1, B.S., (Forestry 
1947. Wiseonsin-Upper Michigan 
The following have been Junior mem 
bers for at least 6 vears and are eligible 
for automatie advancement to Member 
The Seetions have certified them 
as actively eagaged in forestry work and 
competent to represent the profession 
honorably and capably in the perform 
ance of their duties 
New York 
Willsie, Robert L., Soil Cons., U.S.S.C., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Southeastern 
Wilson, H. A., Claneey Lbr. Co. Grayson, 
Ala. 


Washington 
Dodd, Jack B., 9021 Sudbury Rd., Silver 
Spring, Md 
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¥ Perkins, E. G., Forester, T.V.A., Ashe 
ville, N.C.; Mich. State, B.S.F., 1948; 
oa Duke, M.F., 1949. Hl, R. Pine, R. A. 
Vogenberger, B. H. Corpening. 
Whipple, F. R. J 
Lonsinger, W. F., Forester, U.S.F.S., J 
Denver, Colo.; Colo. A & M., B.S.F., 
jae 1947. J. L. Deen, J. V. K. Wagar, ¢ 4 
| 
— 
ae Mic B.S.F., 1946; M.F., 1947. J 
see L. Arend, L. G. Engle, L. J. Young. 
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Forestry News 


Compiled by Rovert D. Hosterrer, Assistant Executive Secretary 


Florida Forestry Council 
Coordinates Research Efforts 
the Florida 


Couneil was completed at an 


Formation of Forestry 
eeting at 
Lake City, Fla. on November 29, 1949, 

Organized to coordinate research ef 
the solu 


forts, the council will assist in 


tion of practical forest 


problems of 
conservation, management, silviculture, 
and forest 


rank 


viser of national forests 


products process ne 


Rasor of Tallahassee, super 
in Florida, was 


Vice 
Coul 


couneil, 
State Forester ¢ 


elected chairman of the 


chairman i 


ter ind Charle Greltz School of 
Forestry, University of Florida, was 
elected secretary-treasurer 

Membership h nvitation and in 
elucle representative tr conserva 
thon enttte er 
tior est | iltural expert 
ment t pret pe pulp, 
ind naval tore imdustries: state ex 
te ! nel ‘ di 
visor ind federal ite fore 
wr 


Forestry Coun v1 


Mav 16 
Hercules Builds Pilot Plant 


Powder ¢ 


Herenl or 
trueting pilot slant in Klamatl 
| Ore he study of the ehe 


d Weverhaeuser Tinbe 
( erty of 
ise, rail 
‘ inf a water 


Collingwood Changes Jobs 


Gi. Harris ¢ 
lv complete ! rhmer n the De 
partment of Natur it ire 
Chamber of eree, 
servation @cor nm the ow itive 
reference sex | 


Congress, Washingt n, [Dd ¢ 


Cypress Extends 


Ir 194 I I Georg 


Rockefeller Deeds Jackson 


Hole Lands to Public 


John D 


Rocketelle 


deeded 33.562 


! note ilf of the 
ind N 

he bureau whi vill 
yer tw ! 

volved ou juiri 

the lands during the 


Range 


for 


Gj f Om Land 
\ it f 
Lvle FL W expe 
f the I S. Forest Ser 
‘ vit} ‘ 
n proble westerr 
vith fire eor 
‘ naven 
rt ew ne ol ‘ 
vate ‘Great Li , 


Coronet Congratulates Watts 


“Fore Watts 


Murphy Develops Inter-Agency 
Land Management Programs 
Warren T. Murphy has been ap- 
pointed a field representative of the 
U. 8 Department of Agriculture in 
River Basin Inter- 
Mountain Area, with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. He will repre- 
sent the Department the Pacifie 
Southwest Federal Inter-Agency Tech- 
nical Committee. Mr. Murphy will also 


the Colorado and 


aid the several bureaus and services 


of the Department in the development 
and related pro 


grams, touching on all phases of farm 


of comprehensive 


ing, land management, and water re 
source conservation in the region. 

Mr Murphy was formerly general 
nspector on the staff of the Chief of 
the U. S. F Service 


orest 


Operates 91 Hunting Grounds 
Wisconsin 


ting grounds, a 


is now operating 91 pub- 
total of 271,062 


eh 221,371 aeres are leased 


ind the rest in state ownership. These 
irens not only provide a free place 
to hunt but make land available for 
fame management A total of 238, 
725 conifer trees and 31,625 game 

od plants were put out on the areas 


continuing 


program 


more appealing for 


DeMoisy Heads Institute 


Appointment of Ralph G 


DeMoisy 


is iting techmieal director of he 
Washington State Institute of Forest 
Prod lets \ = mney ed by the For 
est Products Commission of the state 
following the resienation of O. Harry 


wer 


heen on the Institute 


mer as executive as 


rmerly 


was issistant 


t engineering at Ore 


Forestry Stake 


the Sea 


Pulpmills Have 
} ills served by 


Railroad in Virg 


The 13 pulpn 
board Air Line 


nia, 


| Georgia, and Florida use 
10.638 cords of pulpwood daily, ship 
ADS prodnets vearly, will 
20,550,000) seedlings to plant 

the ow ther land this season, 


Ve ol rueted or reworked over 1s, 


en ‘ nes during the past 
ear, and currently employ 145. for 
este » Hoskins, Sea 


i” 
fe “ P 
~ yt x 
Nee 
have who planted ther t} ne in Unier 
beyond their ordinary range 
Decem 
her 16 acres of land 
vithin the boundaries of Grand Tetor 
ints ine te, National Park and Jackson Hole Na- of making them 
t ‘ estern woods, according to 
A. Forstet tional Monument to the people of the wildlife 
United States Secretary of the 
‘ ‘ mins pur | 
federal gover? | 
Park service, 
dminister ther 
lollays 
wist quarter ¢ i 
Powder Compas eentury Mr. Rockefeller has contrib Schrack | 
eor ne vestern @and ited more than ten million dollars ad DeMosy his 
} 
Herenle ke use of experi. Parks zon State College 
1 
chemicals fr western woods told o 
neces As 
ve, it 
er ona 
es 
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Forestry Legislation 


On December 19, President Harry S. 


Truman by Executive Order banned 


airplane flights below 4,000 feet over 
Superior Na 


M nnesota,. 


the roadless areas o1 the 


tional Forest in northern 


The order will go into effect on Janu 
1951, as far as general 


arv 1, flying 


mercial planes is 
1952, the 


Irspace 


and 
After 


private resorts within the : 


of private 
concerned, January 1, 
res 
ervation no longer can he served by 
air 


iled by 


another step toward 


The President's action was h 
eonservationists as 
the establishment of an International 


Peace Memorial Forest 


Superior wilderness canoe country. 


in the Quetico 


Nebraskans Devise New Way 
To Encourage Conservation 

Bankers of Nebraska 
the Nebraska 
Ine. ti 
of their state in re-building their nat 
When the U. S. De 
Agriculture pointed out 
POL 


last vear or 


ganized Conservation 
Foundation, » assist the people 
ural resources, 
partment of 


that 


three-fourths of the 


acres of cropland in the state was 
moderately or seriously eroded, the 
banking interests realized the serious 


situation and decided to 


ness of the 
do sometl ing about 
This 


efforts 


unique foundation devotes its 


toward the education not only 


of tarmers but of people in towns and 


too, as ’ ethods of onsery 


ing topsoil and raising better crops. 
W. J. Coad of On the 
founders of the organization, says that 


bankers 


which 


aha, one of 


organize community Froups 


discuss with farmers the best 


farming practices that can be applied 
on each re urm, the finan in} 
assisten ch farmer, the 
ental "ft of »/antings, the 
eonver ier ‘ i i into pas 
tures, the sand eon 
tour cultivs 


Improvement Methods Compared 

“Timber Stand the 
Southern Appalachiar Re mn” hy 
George M. Jemison and George H 
Hepting of 1 Forest 
Experiment Station, Asheville, N. ¢ 


emphasizes early treatt 


ovement in 


he Southeastern 


provement n ethods were studied to de 
termine which methods could be ex 


pected to he profitable. 


Youth 


s Win § 


Na recog “ 

rm fore th 
Congre 

here ea rds 
nd an a 

‘ vine aby 
17, Pr Ark Mar 
ene Mor Terry Je 

na e 
N.Y 

1 
ean Fore Prod Ind 
niunetior th 
mittesr n 1 ¢ 
eondu vith 
and nt 
if irt 


cholarships 


as earned by iT 
National 4-H 
o n December 1 
urshiy 
e Cong « 
e: Ja Barne 
Gegre 17, Fk 
16. Og W 
19. Sidr ‘ t 
i 
ist Wast gton 
Club Work ind 
of the tat 
and ¢ 


New Methods Revealed During 
1949 Christmas Tree Harvest 


Mobile 


large t} 


haul 


it, 


two-way 


radios, 


tree 


at two trucks were required to 


and 


the 


vourself-plan all 


recent 


son 


Li 


in 


Christmas 


the North 


Polk 


were featured 


tree 


west 


Cou 


harvesting 


cut-it 
in the 

sea 

and 


Herbert Grell of Shelton, Wash 


were 


ren 


enable 


persons 


prits 


that 


fined 


plus 


hot 


} 


fas 


procure 


price 


» be 


Tucker of 


two foresters wh 


Port Orchard, Wash 


1 radios to 


them to speedily apprehend 
entting trees Hegally Cul 
wight were given the chanee to 
one dollar per tree cut, knowing 
tuken to court thev might he 
much as three dollars per tree 
OO fine or 30 davs in jail. o1 
for trespassing. 
nehan Wash. determined to 
the largest Christmas tree ever 
rected A Douglas-fir tree 155 


without 


was cut and hauled atop two 


geing trucks 


ot tor 


Chris 


Dalla 


listed 


The 


per toot to 


wood! 


tandem 


plan 


where 


vn where | 
fmnas spirit. 
s, Ore, 
sored a 
reby farm 
lands 
st their 


own 


rs were pu 


trees 


Chamber ot 


int 


a 


the 


Christm 


t} 


oop 


publi 


i! 


damage to growing tree 


all 


Forest Service Invites 

Colorado Pulptimber Bids 

million eords of 
pulpwood located in Colo 


rado on the White River, Routt, Grand 


Four and one-half 


western 


Mesa, and Uneompahgre National For 


ts 1s currently being advertised for 


sale by the U. S. Forest Service. This 


is the largest offering of national for 


est timber ever made in the continen 


tal United States. 

Terms of the proposed sale eall for 
the establishment of a pulp plant with 
200 tons a day 


a capacity of at least 


on the western slope ot Colorado's 


Rocky 


located, 


Mountains where the timber is 

It is estimated that the pulp 
mill will cost approximately $15,000, 
000 and the operations as a whole will 
en ploy at least 600 persons, Raw 
material for this industry, the first of 
its kind to be set up in the state, will be 
3,325,000 cords of beetle 


and 1,240, 


prov ided by 


killed Engelmann spruce 


000 cords of green spruce and pine 
included in the sale. The Forest Sey 
vice estimates that this wood is more 


than sufficient to supply a pulp plant 


at the required capacity for 30 years, 


the duration of the contract. The tim 


her productive capacity of adjoming 


western slope national forest lands ts 


sufficient to maintain the mill in’ per 
petuesl operation. 

While the stumpage price for the 
initial five-vear period will be estab 


the hi 
be held in’ Washington on 


1950, these rates are 


an auction to 
March 29, 
read 


lished by gh bid at 


subject to 


justment at five-vear intervals 


Copies of prospeetus contaming 


the proposed pulp-timber agreement, 


a copy of the published advertisement, 


map and other information regard 


ing the area, the character of the tim 


her and the conditions of sale may be 


obtained from the U. S. Forest Ser 
vice, Post Office Building, Denver 2, 
Colo 


Kiln Course Scheduled 

\ kiln drving 
week. of February 6. at 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 


short course is sched 
nied for the 
It is sponsored by the Division of For 
and the 
Manufacturers 


Southern 
Subjects to be covered 
kiln 


and other operational prob 


estar Furniture 
lation 
nelude stack 
ing procedures, construetion, 
schedules, 
len 
Instructors will be Edward Rasmus- 
Walton R. Smith, and Roy M. 


Carter 


sen, 


140 
“4 
° 7 
— 
_ 
2 
“ 
center vas decorated 
in the 
The Com 
with the soil’s productivity erators 
Results of various C.C.C, stand im- could har 
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Potlatch Assists 4-H Foresters 


Potlatch Forests, Ine., of Lewiston, 
Idaho, is providing assistance in three 
wavs to 4-H Club members who are 


interested in forestry. Each spring the 
industrial forestry company holds 4-H 
tree planting field days at each of its 
scholar 
ships are maintained at the University 
of Idaho: and Royee Cox, chief for 
ester for leads a Forestry 
Club at Lewiston 


According to Vernon H 


assistant extension forester at Moscow, 


three mills in northern Idaho; 


Burlison, 


Idaho, *otlatch eooperates with the 
University of Idaho Agricultural Ex 
in training 4-H Club 


members in reforestation and forest 


tension 


management hy preparing planting 
sites and by earing for the trees after 
they have been planted by the boys 
and «irl Lumberjack meals are also 
provided the 4-Il members by the eom 
pany The dozen boys in Mr. Cox’s 
elub have planted 1,100 trees in the 
Craig Mountain area 

Potlatch 
include a $100 scholar 


Forestry awards made by 
Forests, Ine., 
ship awarded annually to the state 
winner in 4-H fore trv, four $25 schol- 
arships to the 4-H Short Course held 
on the University ot 


each 


Idaho eampus 
spring, and fellowships for re- 
earch in the field of wood utilization 


Radar Throws Ducks Off Beam 


Scientists may be a step closer to 


olving the ive-old mystery of bird 
tion as the result of experiments 
nducted with radar at the Delta Wa 
ertow Research Statior iintained 


by the Wildlife Management Institute 
d Mr. James F. Bell of Minneapolis 


M ba breeding grounds 

Although HL. Albert Hochbaum, di 
rector of the station, feels that experi 
ent wl in early tage 
t! i ! 

have hee Portable ular equip 
ment b R.C ALT vil 

aln eT 
W he high-flving 
flock wk kK ‘ ‘ heam, 
they re: ! ‘ ‘We 
h ‘ rr 
the wher 
they hit by H 
repor Phe ‘ 
eome ent ‘ their 
flight. the vou egroup and 
eontinue or \ rat 


Recreationists’ Pack Stock 
Give Meadows Heavy Use 


An increased number of saddle and 
pack trips by recreationists has re 
sulted in heavy use of high country 
meadows in several national forests. 
Among those seriously affected are 
the Inyo, Sequoia, Sierra, and Stan 
islans in California and the White 
River in Colorado 
S. Forest 
Service officials are able to prevent 


In most instances U. 
damage by rotational use of popular 
areas, diversion of groups to areas 
off the beaten track, elimination of 
eattle and sheep from meadows ad 
jacent to campgrounds, and by as- 
sisting vacationists to schedule their 
trips when they will not be in con 
flict with others. In some instances 
it is necessary that hay be packed in 
for pack and saddle stock feed. 

Development of additional trails 
would aid in dispersing the use in 
tensity but sufficient funds for that 
purpose are lacking 


Float Fishers Invade Missouri 

“Floating and Fishing” is a new 
20-page booklet issued by the Mis 
souri Division of Resources and De 
velopment describing the types of 
angling possible within the state’s 
boundaries. These vary from trout 
fishing in three state parks to bass 
fishing in many lakes and streams 
Other species of game fish inelude 
crappie, jack salmon, bluegill, cat 
fish, and others 

Major emphasis is given to float 
fishing, by which method fishermer 
from every state in the Union—and 
Canada well—-try their skill as 
they drift down a Missouri stream 
Commercial guides are available to 
do the cooking and as much paddling 


i Is necessary 


Minor Products Contribute 

Minor 
tributinge to the sustained vield op 
eration of the Port Blakely Mill 
extensive land holdir rs, 
to Jack Winn, forester 
huckleberry 


florists for deeora 


forest products are con 


Company's 
Christmas trees and 
brush, used by 
tive purposes, are being harvested 
and sold 

Many vears ago the company had 
the largest sawmill on Puget Sound 
Althongh no longer operating the 

t} 


mill, the company is developing its 


properties for eontinuous produe 
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Manufacturers Seek Fuller Use 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Man 
ufacturing Association in Michigan 
is making furniture out of fabricated 
wood in an experiment which may 
eventually mean a 100 percent use of 
the tree. 

The project involves a process of 
turning waste wood into a plasticized 
wood. The product can be used as a 
core stock to which veneered panels 
are applied. 

Under present methods it is esti- 
mated that only about 12 percent of 
the lumber in a tree is suitable for 


quality furniture. 


Fire Fighters Use Ski-Tow 

The U. S. Forest Service has used 
almost every known means of trans- 
portation for fire fighters—horses, 
mules, automobiles, boats, airplanes, 
helicopters, weasels— 
Waterman fire on the 


parachutes, 
but the Mt 
Angeles National Forest, September 
16, brought into play a new mode of 
travel to forest fires. Some 50 fire 
fighters rode to an elevation of 
8,000 feet by ski-tow! Then they 
decended by foot to 6500 feet on 
the far side of the mountain to bat 
tle a six-aere fire burning in the 
open pine and brush stands. The fire 
was also serviced with equipment 
and food supplies by helicopter 


Plant Trees Economically 


During the 1948-1949 season, the 
St. Regis Paper Company produced 
5,300,000 seedlings in its nursery at 
a total cost of $11,268.18, or $2.13 
per thousand. One million were 
given away to landowners in Ala 
Florida, and 
1,300,000 were planted on approxi 


bama, Georgia, and 


mately 5,600) aeres of company- 


owned lands. The planting, by ma- 
chine, cost $2.75 per thousand. The 
total cost for g 


amounted to $20,975.74, or $4.88 per 


rowing and planting 


thousand 


Air-Ground Markers Painted 
To assist ground crews and aerial 
patrolmen in coordinating the loca- 
tion and attack of woods fires, the 
Louisiana Forestry Commission has 
painted markers on the roofs of 
barns in areas where few natural 
landmarks exist. The markers are 
eight-foot, vellow squares with a six 
foot. block letter in each. The loea- 
tion of each marker is noted on all 


maps 


vy 
4 
is 
; 
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Personnel Shifts Announced 


Several changes in assignments of 
U. S. Forest Service personnel have 
recently. Most of 


these were effective January 1, 1950. 


Dahl J. Kirkpatrick, who since 1944 


the section of 


been announced 


has been in charge of 
management and plans in the division 
inanagement at Portland, 
chiet of the division of 


timber management at Albuquerque, 


N. M. 


of timber 
Ore., 1s now 


T. H. Van Meter, former 


forester in charge 
in the 


above, 
assistant regional 


of information and edueation 
Northern Region is now chief of op 
eration in the Intermountain Region. 
He sueceeds John N. Kinney who has 


retired. 


Blaine Betenson, above, for the past 
seven vears supervisor of the Fishlake 
National 
director of range reseeding and range 
the Intermountain 


Forest has been selected as 


Improvements in 
Region. 


W. Ws Dresskell, above, with 19 
years ot Hiverse western forestry ex 
perience, has been appointed super 
visor of the Bridger National Forest, 


Kemmerer, Wyo. 


William J. Stahl, who has been in 
charge of state cooperative activities 
in the North 


engaged in the same type of activities 
Washington, 


Central Region is now 


on a national 


scope in 


Ed Ritter, of Philadelphia, Penna., 


has taken over Stahl’s job in Mil 


waukee, 


Irvin M. Varner, above, has been 
promoted to succeed Edward P. Cliff 


as ehief of range and wildlife mar 
agement in the Intermountain Region 


Mr. Cliff is | 


now regional torester 
the Roeky 


Mountain Region. 
Boyd L. Rasmussen has been ad 
staff 
pervisor of the Siuslaw National For 


vanced from a position to su 


est, Corvaliis, Ore. 
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Marion J. Webber, supervisor of the 
Harney National Forest during the 
past five years of his Sl-year tour 
with the Forest retired on 
December 31. 


Service 


J. T. Mathews, above, former super 
visor of the Payette National Forest, 
is now assistant chief of operation in 
the Intermountain Region. 


Laurence G. Jolly, assistant super 
the Mount Hood National 
Forest, has been named supervisor of 
the Rouge River National Forest in 
the Pacitie Northwest Region. 


visor of 


Charles I. Daugherty, above, has 
been transferred from his position as 
the National 
Forest to that of the 
Sawtooth National Forest in Idaho. 
He sueceeds Frank S. Moore who re 
tired after 41 years of public service. 


supervisor of Targhee 


supervisor ot 


J 
i 4 : 
| 
aay | 


Arkansas Forestry Festivals 
Select Five State Champions 


The seventeen Forest: Festivals 


1949 by the Arkan 


attended 


ored in 


Division of Forest: vere 


by more than 40.000 people 


Features of the alternoon pre 


were Various contests, includ 


whiel 


‘Vents im stote cham 


pions were determined, The records 


established those were men’s 


erosseut sawing (12-inch red oak) 
12.8 seconds, women's erosscut saw 
ing (1l0-ineh red oak) seconds, 
men's low loineh red 
oak) 2 
driving (3 nails in a gum log) 


kick 


hoppaun 4 


seconds, women’s nail 


seconds, and women's shoe 


ing -68 feet 10) inehe 
Evening programs consisted of 
amateur talent, talks, awarding of 


showing of the 


“Southern 


prizes, and the 
movies “Fire Call” and 
Hardwoods Your 

The Arkansas Division of For 
estry considered the festivals so 


fire 


Fore ver.” 


sucesstul in turthering fore 


prevention and forestry edueational 


werk that the number will be in 
| reased th et 
| 


Lindh Heads Southwest Region 


Otte Lindh wa promoted im Oh 


tion of rewional tor 
Forest 
Southwest Region with headquarters 


at Albuquerque, No M. For the past 
three 


tober to the pos 


ester of the UL S Service's 


vears he has been assistant 


reyional forester there eharge of 


timber manavement 


Washington, re 


at Oregon 


Ile was born it 


his forestry devree 
State College and worked on several 
Northwest as 


national forests im the 


well as in the regional office there, 
before being transterred to the 


Southwest 


Campers Fight Soil Erosion 


In Capetown, Union of South 
Afrien a new plan is under wav to 
mobilize the peo le ot the eitv for the 
fight 


trips are 


against soil erosion €; 


arranged with transporta 


tion, tents, 


Towed, equipment pore 


vided tree of charge The ent yr 


in turn, help build soil conservation 


works under the supervision of ex 
pert engineers The ts 
many Capetowners to enjoy a camp 
ing trip while, at the same time, 


they pertorm a useful service 
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Photogrammetry Field School 
Conducted in California 


week of November 14 to 


School of Forestry of the 


During the 
19, 1949, the 


University ot 


California, coopera- 


tion with the U.S. Forest Service, pre 


sented a special field school in forest 


photogrammetry for 
Feather 
ment Station on the 


Forest The 


practicing tor 


esters at the River 


Experi 
Plumas National 
attended by 


school Wiis 


25 delegates from within the state, the 
largest number of which were from 
private industry Federal state 


agencies were also well represented, 


Instruction covered a number of im 


portant forest uses of aerial photos 


meluding planimetric and topographic 


mapping, vegetation and timber type 


timber volume and growth 


ppg, 


estimation, construction of aerial photo 


mosaics, and uses of aerial photoes in 
ase 1 ens the fields of forest protection and for 
ear dir ‘ nd est recreation. 
Last commer Re sttonded sor of forestry at the University of 
ted forest renee titution Cahformia, was in charge of the in 


EK. Bradshaw of the California Forest 


and Range Experiment Station, 
It is the 


Forestry of the 


TVA Thins Pine Plantations 


studies, 


the School of 


University of Cali 


infention of 


thinning experiments 


Pine 


dry kiln, tannin 


with an electri 


from-oak-slabs 


fornia to present such a field school 


t ‘lopment o 
study, development foresters annually. The 


for practicing 


t is sults 
superior black walmut rains, resul Phe subject matter will be varied from 
of fire control demonstrations, and ‘ P 
vear to vear in accordance with de 

othe fects ar cermhe 
ther re = deseribed in the mands tor latest information in fields 
> } VISIO 

19 annual report of the Division of which are of greatest interest to prac 


Forestry Relations, Tennessee Valley 


Authority 
A conelusion of the 


ure respond ng 


State. 


foresters throughout the 


ticing 


report is that 
to the 


of edueation-throngh-demonstration.” 


Educational Material Available 
A bibliography of “Educational Ma 

Forestry & Forest 

from Industry 


*Peonle progran 


terial on Products 
Available 

Woodlands Produce Basket Logs been 
‘The Hlinois Veneer Container In Products Industries, 
Bulletin 534 of the University DD. C. Copies of the 
of Hlinots Agricultural obtainable 


states that the 12 


Sources” has 
American Forest 
Washington, 


prepared by 


bibliography are 


dustry,” 


Experiment from that organization. 


lls 


veneer 


Station, 


Hlineis annually purchase 


in and near 


valued at more than 


forest product 


0000 tron woodland owners in 
southern and west-central [limois 
Forest Planting & Christmas Trees 
C. S, Walters is the author of this Nerway Spruce, Red Pine. White Pine, Seeteh Pine. 


White Spruce, Colerade Biue Spruce. ete. we 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED 0 ‘tive. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Fryeburg, Maine 


b2-page, illustrated bulletin desertbing 


manufacturers of baskets 
erates Dept. IF 


hoxes, and 


GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES AND FORESTRY 


Fir, Pine and Spruce in Variety 


John B. Taylor. after more than 35 
service, has reti 1 
His mest 


personnel 


veurs of 


Forest Service recent pos 


Seedlings and Transplants 
Write for Price List 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries 
P. ©. Box. 643. Johnstown, Pa. 


tion Was that of ofticer nn 


the North Central Region. Milwan 
kee, Wis 


| 

‘ 
Zé, 

| 

_ 

Ne 

ae 
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Gum Naval Stores Loan Program 
Announced for 1950 Crop 

price-supporting loan  pregran 
stores of the 
announced on November 30. by 
the Production and Marketing Admin 
istration of the U.S. Department ot 


Credit 


for gum naval 1950 crop 


Was 


Agriculture. Commodity Cor 


made available 


1950, 


poration loans will be 
through De 
naval stores 


1950, 


ember 31, on eligible 


produced in the calandar 
hrough the American Tur 


Association 


yvear 


pentine Farmers Coopers 
Valdosta, 
be available to producer-members who 


Naval 


or other 


tive of Georgia. Loans wil! 


cooperate the 1950) Gum 


Stores Conservation Progran 


wise follow good conservation practices 


as determined by the U.S Department 


of Agriculture 


The support level will be 60° per 


cent of parity value of the gum naval 


stores production unit of 50 vallons of 
turpentine and 1400 pounds of rosin. 
Th value 
April 1, 1950, the 
1950-51 marketing season. 

Under the 


support price was $114.08 per produc- 


will he computed as oft 


beginning of the 
1949 loan 


program the 


parity at the 
of the 


tion unit, SO percent of 


time of announcement program 


Western Radio Committee Named 
At a 


western 


meeting of members of the 
National Forest In 
dustries Communications at Seattle on 
November 14 
the executive 
elected, 
ganization 


W. Olin, 


region of 


bylaws were adopted, 


committee for 1950) wa- 


and responsibilities of the or 
Robert 


were discussed by 


chairman 


Serving on the 1950 committee will 
be R. W. Olin, E. T. Clark, A. Whis 
nant, T. W. Collins, G. J. Schafer, 
Oscar Levin, Waldron THivatt, Pau! 
Sanders, Clyde S. Martin, and Lewis 


Si pson 


Primary objectives of the organiza 


tion are to coordinate the use of radio 
by the forest industries, assist) indi 
vidual firms in the selection and use 


to serve as 
Federal 


Communications Commission and 


of radio equipment, and 


‘clearing house” between the 
users 
forestry 


of radio equipment in opera 


Laurence O. Barrett ha- 
Gifford Pin 
After Forest 
South he 
1945 as 
now su 


been ap 
pointed supervisor of the 
chot National Forest 

Service experience in the 
returned to Washington in 
staff officer of the 


pervises. 


forest he 


Conversion Surplus Method 
Used to Choose Best Product 


A sn iple 


tnost profitable 


method of determining the 


products to take from 


a tree, once the decision has been made 
to ent the tree, is the subject ot Oe 
casional Paper 114, newly released by 


the Southern Forest Experiment Sta 
tion. By this method 
table wide 


which is adap 


to a variety of timber op 


erations—each section of the tree is 


assigned to the use which will give the 


greatest surplus of sale value over the 
direct costs of production, A 
of the that 


are exeluded from the 


feature 


method is overhead costs 


calculations 

William A. 
this 
booklet which includes a nappendix of 


Sam Guttenberg and 


Duerr are authors of Is-page 


cost data for southern pine harvesting 


Riley Selects Select Peelers 
John ID 


selection, 


Riley is in charge of the 


grading, and scaling of 
monthly shipments of seleet fir peeler 
logs to he supplied by the Union Lum 
Fort Bragg, Calif. to the 
Plywood Manutacturing Co., 
Calpella, Calit 

Mr. Riley is 


Products 


ber Co., 


Coast 


Forest 


organization 


president of 
Industries, an 
in Mendocino County. 


Boyce Goes to Europe 


Bovee, protessor of forest 
Yale 
in Europe from February to Septem- 
ber, 1950, on eave. He is 
ry president of the Seventh 
Botanical 


held in 


pathology at University, will be 
sabbatice 
an honora 
International 
which 


Congress, 


will be Stockholm, 


Sweden, July 12 to 20. A part of the 
time while in Europe Dr. Boyee will 
represent the Division of Forest 


Bureau of Plant 
Agricultural 
Department ot 


Pathology, 
Soils, 


Industry, 
Engineering, 
Agriculture. Ir 
will observe the sus 


and 
U. 8 
this capacity he 
ceptibility ot ‘les to 
This is 
being developed 


American tree spe 
diseases occurring in Europe. 
part of a program 
diseases 


United States 


Trees 


@ yeor 


tor detecting dangerous exotic 


before they reach the 


Seedling Forest and Christmas 
Viantings Complete ne 

low as $16.00 per 1,000 

Strong rdy, well rooted edlings 

anit for Conservat ta 

Timber Oy er 

ATE 


ING IN ALL 48 8ST 


For special Kmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide, and complete Planting Steck 
Price List, Write Box 26-8 


MUSSER FORESTS, InC., 
6 Indiana, Pa. 


THE RENOWNED 


C.H. Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 


OF THE 


TREE SEEDS Sours 


Collected By A Graduate Forester 


SOUTHERN SEED CO. 


“Tree Seedsmen of the South” 


§ pecializing in the Pines 


ERNEST HINSON, Pres. 


BALDWIN - GEORGIA 
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Heads Texas Association = 
: LL. Bishop, above. was appointed execu 
a tive secretary of the Texas Forestry Associa 
tion last November. He is a graduate of th 
University of Nebraska 
Now retired from the S. Forest Service 
ae Mr. Bishop went to Texas in 1954 where h : 
A organi ed the nate nal forest 1 ogram neg 7 
tiatir the purchase of 695.000 acres of tin 
ay berland for four national forests : 
Recently he returned from Japan where fi 
oa two year he was head of the Resources zi 
Bran-h, Forestry Division, on General Douglas / 
& 
4 
: he 
Patents Hest Infringe = 
material, Sold by Imitators warned 
the th Best 
‘ 
= 
ld 
[ 
~ 
at A H 
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R. E. Rendall (1892-1949) 

Raymond E. Rendall, 57, 
commissioner of 
Augusta on 


former 
Maine, 
De 


State forest 
died at 


cember 


his home 
24, after 


in 


a long illness. 


RENDALI 


RAYMOND 


Born in Raymond, N. HL, Septem 
ber 29, 1892, he received hi helon 
of Seienee degree in forestry at the 
University of Maine in 1916 and his 
Master’s degree at the Yale Forest 
School in 1920 

He was Maine’s Forest Commis 
sioner from 1959 to 1948 when he be 
came a consultant forester \ mem 
ber of the Baxter State Park Author 
itv, he was the first chairman of the 
New England Couneil conference of 
forestry offielals an d retar ‘ the 
na nal Associa State Forest 
ers 


Axel H. Oxholm 1949) 


Axel THE. Oxholm, 5s, 
a heart attack on December 9 My 
ernat k 1 
len n 1 ntil id 
ly returne Wa 
tr ‘ ( ‘ ‘ 
Dep e Vin I 

t Norway, | ‘ 
United ‘ 114 vats t 
ized 1921 e first w 
war sure? 
fee | ‘ vorld wa he 
dire ‘ he wood iff 
eratior Nort 

\t e he wa ‘ 

r of Pacitie Forest 1 tries in T 
coma, W 

Ithe had heen decorated by Sw len, 
Norway, Finla France, mel the 


United States 


CFFPC Signs Jelly’s Knotheads 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


8.B. Show Retires from FAO 
The Chief of the 


Forestry Branch of 


Jelly Elliott and The Three Knot 
ee FAQ's Division of Forestry and For 
heads took to the air over some 500 
: me , est and Forest Products, Stuart Be 
radio stations for a 13-week period ; 
1) vier Show, retired from active duty 
starting 1 January. lo minute, the. Diemion on September 30, 
— —— programs feature true 1949 Although he has returned to his 
ane the patter home In Palo Alto Calif he will con 
of Jelly Elliott who combines his tinue to act as a consultant and will 
musical talent with forest philosophy carry on other part-time work for the 
The Jelly Elliott programs repre Division which has headquarters in 
sent a new approach in the drive to Washington, D. C 
reduce man-caused forest fires through For 36 vears he had served con 
out the South and parts of the East tinuously in various posts in the U. 8. 
Thev have heen released as a special Forest Service, and was a regional tor 
feature of the Cooperative Forest Fire ester during the 20 vears from 1926 
Prevention Campaign, which is con until 1946 when he joined FAO 
ducted by state foresters and the U.S. 
Forest Service. The recordings were “KEEP AMERICA GREEN” 
produced in Beaumont, Texas, several CENE-IN-ACTI 
weeks ago under joint supervision of SCENE- ~ ON 
Bill Bergoffen, in charge of radio and FOREST FIRE DISPLAY 
television in the Washington Office of See photograph and story page 783, Sept. 
the U. S. Forest Service: Jim Kitel Issue JOURNAL OF FORESTRY. Dis«play 
be purchased through state KEEP 
ens, Jr, chief of the information and GREEN or FORESTRY ASSOCIATIONS. 
edt f the Lov Sample will be shipped F.O.B. MIN- 
NEAPOLIS or LOS ANGELES on order 
Forestry Commission; and Winfield or receipt of check for $10.20. For infor- 
Adams, chief recording engineer for mation write: 
the U.S. Recording Company, Wash A. L. LIND COMPANY 
ton, PD. 5036 THOMAS AVENUE SOUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS 10, MINN. 


New. Amazung. LAGMTWEIGNT 
ALOMINGM comb. Shoking Foes 


Trimming. Fruit pty Sh 9 Poles. 


SECTIONAL 
POLES 
WT. OF 
WOODEN 


POLES 
Combine Sections of Poles to make 
Poles Up to 80 ft. Tall. Weighs | Ib. 
per S ft. 6Oc per ft Attachments 
. F. ©. B. Les Angeles. No 
Breakage. No Splinters. Lasts Forever. 
Sections from 2 to 30 ft. Reaches Top 
of any tree. A 60 ft pole weighs |2 Ibs. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG. 


WOW, by combining Our Sec- 
tions of Poles, you can mgke 


different length Poles 
out of 1 Pole 


10 


By inserting unex- 
panded end ol one 
pole into expanded 
end of another and 
curing with two 
bolts you can build 
any desired length 
of pole. 
Sections avail- 
able in any Igth., 
from 2 to 30 feet. 
A 60 foot pole 
will ht in the 
back Df your 
car when bro- 
ken down into 


30-foot pete weighs anty 10 the. 


Los Angeles!3 Nae NEwmark 1.8958) 


S. Los Angeles Si. - MA. 6.9997 


7 
BRS 
DON'T BREAK YOUR NECK 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS 
| CUT LABOR COSTS’ $04 
DOUBLE PRODUCTION / 
| 
ii 
y | 4 12 five foot 
+ \ \ MINU 
| 
| 
for his work in forestry 


Fepruary 1950 


Forest Service Report 
Stresses Research Work 


More than 


viee research has 


Forest Ser 


saving 


40 vears of 
resulted in 
millions of dollars for private industry 
better 


ind in the management and use 


of forest resources, according to the 
annual report made public in Decem 
Lyle F. Watts, Chief of the 


Service, U. S. Department of 


ber by 
Forest 
Agriculture. 

In the report Mr. Watts 


that public and private foresters are 


declares 


learning through organized research 


how to inerease forest productivity 


and achieve more effective conserva 


He sees tremendous possibilities 


tion. 
for research work in the future. 


Commission, Consultants Meet 


On Thursday, November 10, a group 
of Consulting Foresters met with rep- 


resentatives of the South Carolina 


State Commission of 


Forestry at Co 


lumbia, S. C. for the purpose ot plan 


ning a program oft torestrv assistance 


to the private timberland owners of 


the state. Correlation of the services 


ed by consulting foresters with 


perfor: 


those offered by the Commission of 


Forestry in order that more individual 


landowners could be assisted during 


any one vear was the goal, 
Knoth, 
Milliken, 


Snook, 


Robert 
William 
Williston, S. C.: and S. S. 


Waterboro, S C.. were 


Consulting 


foresters 


Charleston, ¢ 


selected as a 


committee to meet periodically with 
representatives of the State Commis 
ton of Forestry and Extension Ser 


discussing 
State 


vice for the purpose ot 
mutual 


Charles F, 


problems ot interest, 


ky rrester 


Flory reported 


Set Two Hundred Million Trees 


A milestone in forestry progress was 
marked December 
the Murray State 
Kentucky, in 


) by a celebration at 
Murray, 
recognition of the plant 
in Cal 


hundred 


College, 
ing of the two millionth tree 
lowav Countv and the two 
llionth tree in the 


mi 
More tl in 


rennessee Valles 


1500 persons attended 


Private landowners in the Tennes 


see Valley 


ring over 


will plant this winter and 
16,000,000 trees under the 


ooperative reforestation plan devel 
oped by valley state foresters, ag 
iltural extension service, and TVA 


to anv landowne 


River watershed 


Since 1933, more 


Valley 


charge 


| 
cash 


without 


than 152,000) acres ot lands 


have been reforested 


FOREST APPRAISALS 


GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT PLANS 


FRANK J. 


Consulting Forester 


25 Years’ Experience in North and South America 


734 WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 


FOREST TAXATION 


LEMIEUX 


Mississippi Delta 


Managing Bottomland Hardwoods 


AT HOME 


TIMBER ESTIMATING 


Tel.: 651 


Gulf States 


Managing Slash and Longleaf 


SERVICES 
Leland, Mississippi 


Counsel for Mill Company and Private Landowners 


Scattered Timber Cuttings 
Improve Moose Habitat 

According to N. W. Hosley, in “The 
Moose and Its Ecology,” it has 
shown that old forests produce little 


been 


browse available to moose. Cuttings 


in these stands result in greatly in 
creased and more desirable forage, he 


Hosley that 


should be seattered and con 


Ir recommends 


euttings 
tinuing rather than over big areas at 
one time. 

Wildlife Leaflet 312 
was published recently by the Fish and 


Wildlife Hosley is) in 


charge of the se 


The 


Service Dr 
tion of wildlife in 
public lands 


vestigations o17 


Luoisianans Mark Arbor Day 


Louisiana Governor Earl S. Long 
designated January 6 as Henry Hardt 
ner Memorial Forestry Day. Marking 
the first anniversarv of the KEEP 
LOUISIANA GREEN. program, the 


dav was celebrated in conjunction with 


Arbor Davy. 


Reforestation Arboriculture 
5. GAYLEY ATKINSON 
Consulting Forester 


ROSLYN PENNSYLVANIA 


P. T. COOLIDGE 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
SURVEYING 
FORESTRY PRACTICE 
FARM VALUATION 


31 Central Street, Bangor, Maine 


APPRAISALS 
MANAGEMENT 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
PURCHASE SALES 


FOREST MANAGERS, INC. 


CONSULTING FORESTERS 


211 Beach Ave., Atlantic Beach, Fla. 
Tel.: Jacksonville Beach 6729 


Information on preferred rates to 
Society members for publication of 
professional cards in this department 
will be furnished on request. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 
TREE SEED FOR SALE 


A limited quantity of Pseudotsuga 


taxifilia viridis is now cleaned and 
ready for immediate planting. 
This seed is available from a variety 


of locations and elevations. 


Germination results indicate that 


our 1949 seed has better than aver- 


age viability. 


Write our Chief Forester for de- 
a The Compass-Theodolite WILD TO 
a - An instrument especially designed and constructed for 
Forestry Engineering Work 
AEY, . / | e use of surveying instruments. ese instruments may 
MANNING SEED COMPANY be simple in qoclgn ent manipulation but they should be 
capable of accuracy to insure reliable results. The WILD 
DEXTER HORTON BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. | TO is a dependable, precision instrument. The WILD TO 
is the ideal, time-saving, up-to-date instrument that is not 
only a Transit, but can also be used for preliminary Level- 
* * * ing Work. 
HENRY WILD SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS SUPPLY 
: CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 


26 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. TRiangle 5-0644 


— 


Take A COX CHIPPER CHAIN User's Word For It! 
any 


7 
| 
= | 
-. WILD ; 
= 
a 
ee. 
— | 70.8 _ — 
4 qu men 
may pe pene rié just a 
pinute> vy post anyon’ pansy gine” 
gile> puts yt cutt tne pike new 96° 
4 there ‘* a chippe’ cron peole’ neot 
yo wre factory tor name, wer 
make of so” and bor accePt no sub- B- power 
ask for Co* chippe’ chain — the 
orego® chon with gost-File tooth 
“a oregon IS 
2712 N.MI corp. | 
12, ORE 


LET THIS SERVICE 
ANSWER YOUR 
RADIO PROBLEMS 


Your communications problem may be different from 
others, yet you can still have a radio system that leave- 
nothing to be desired. RSMC FM system is extremely 


flexible and adaptable to any situation 


RSMC FM provides an efficient radio 
link between downtown headquarters, 
remote forest camps, mobile units. 


Extension handsets and multiple con 
trol points make this radio system 
almost as practical and handy to use 
as a modern office telephone system 
Remotely controlled relay stations 
take advantage of “best locations.” 


REMOTE CONTROLLER, one of severa 


FORESTRY RADIO 


sing extension handsets 


RADIO SPECIALTY MFG. CO. IT WIL 


2023 S. E. Sixth Ave. Portland 14, Oregon 


s that make up the RSMC Factory field service men are kept in 
system. This unit the area to provide routine and emer 
vol gency maintenance. Service is per 
“ and will operate formed by the same firm who design 
f metallic line. Calls can be and manufacture the equipment . 


right in the Pacific Northwest. 


PAY YOU TO 
INVESTIGATE RSMC 


458 Broadway, New York N.Y 


46% Overrun on 
Salvaged Small Logs 


“The first four-hour run was for small logs 
(10° and under). During this period 273 
logs went through the mill which scaled 11,- 
820 board feet gross log scale and 10,580 
board feet net scale. From these logs 15,417 
board feet of lumber was produced which 
gave an overrun of 46%.” 


Above is quoted from a government utilization study 
on operations of the Dwyer Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore. Having replaced a portable circular mill with 
a “Swede” gang mill, Dwyer also increased its band 
mill production 10%. Fire protection has been sim- 
plified with cleaned up woods. Log yield from a 


given area is up 25%. For complete details write 


ENGINEERING & SUPPLY 


3311 First Avenue So., Seattle 4, Wash. 


Export Dept.: 


Frazar & Hansen, Litd., 301 Clay St., San Francisco 11 


= 

anes 

am 

Kee 

& , 
ts ° + 
= 
. turns a remot 

vides inter 

10 miles 

made by 
Export Division . . . Morhan Exporting Co., = 

ok : 
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Carry a plane table 


in yourhand...... 


Make good maps with a hand compass and pacing. 
Do your pping-engineering with “the pocket plane 
table.” 


THE REINHARDT REDY-MAPPER $4.95 


Postpaid 


Eliminates calculations, scales, alidade, tripod, paper. 
SIMPLE, accurate, graphic, durable. 


THE WOODSMAN TOOL CO. 


Gravelly Lake, South Tacoma 9, Wash. 


SOUTHERN GLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White — Yellow — Red — Blue 
Prices on these colors for immediate shipment. 
$1.45 gal. 

1.30 gal. 
more/gal. 


Paste in 5 gallon cans 
Ready Mixed 5 gallon cans 
| gal. cans—4 to @ case 
Order direct from factory. 
All prices f.o.b. Sumter, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 


BARTLETT POLE SAWS 
\ 


No. 44 
POLE SAW 
Blades: Adjust- 
able jong 


tak LIF 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3015 E. Grand Blvd. 
DETROIT 2, MICH. 


ooth Ccurved or straight) 
drag tooth blades 


HOI LIOHL30 PP ON 
_03 


(= 
No4402 No 4416 No 4302 


PLANTING BARS 
COUNCIL'S 
OST PATTERN 


FIRE RAKES 
and SWATTERS 


BRUSH HOOKS, 
BANK BLADES, 
THINNING AXES, 


POISONING AXES 


THE 
COUNCIL TOOL CO. 


MAKERS 


WANANISH, N. C. 


STOP THAT FIRE 
Ranger Pal Fire Plow 


The “Ranger Pal” is a hand mechanic 


er, plow 


is mounted on a 
ter turning the sod 
lete with 4.00.8 

» clearance 
degrees from 
t by a ratcheted 
lever on wheels 

n stowed po 


TWIN CITY WELDING & MACHINE SHOP 
301 Jonsboro Highway 
WEST MONROE LOUISIANA 


\ 
| We also supply } 
| 12”-18" and 24” | 
E 
we 
} S| lengths 4 to 16 
ig ising extra 
Write for new 
| 
NoO6-WE No. 12-WE 
Above: Rupid Cut Blad 
and 
| 
| 
| rs 
| ic A | 
3 
| 
14 
i 
is 
Vin’ 
if 
mi ir connection 
has tl elevation heights An 12” 4i 
eoulter is mounted ahead of middle 
1 4” root One 20” harrow di , 
ving’ to each side of middle-b 
er and ont. Two & inch wheels oy 
tives are independently enapended 
and may he retracted throngh (ag 
vertical (dowr to horizontal 
hand lever atop plow. The actior ax 
effects depth of plowed line and ry 
tion allows plow blades at least ura over s 
ground. Plow leaves a 6-foot raw earth line and may ; 
: | be pulled by any hght Cletrac HD-5 or similar trac hgh 
tor Satisfied users will acclaim effectiveness Mass 
} production price at $450 each, f.o.b. shop Fully a +: 
guaranteed 
i 
Ww, 


...cut timbering 


ay 


DISSTUN 30” LIGHT CONVERTIBLE 
is used as 2-Man unit by Veteran Joe and Helper Ruse 
to fell this tree “Right where we want it—quick 'n’ easy.” 


costs 


Quicker cutting . . . easier work . . . lower cost timbering . . . 
that’s Disston! 


Saws that are priced right 
that’s Disston. 


The right saws for any work . . . with the power, ruggedness 
and simplicity to keep going strong all day long, weeks on end 
... that’s Disston. 


Mercury engine with power to spare. Strength throughout for 
steady hard work .. . that’s Disston. 


Look at this line of work-tested Disston Chain Saws. Then 
get a demonstration from your nearest Disston Chain Saw 
Dealer, or write us now. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


236 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S. A. 
In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


. sturdy .. . dependable . . 


DISSTON 30°’ LIGHT CONVERTIBLE 

is used as 1-Man unit by Joe — veteran 
of 27 vears in the woods to make 
notching cut on steep slope. Says Joe, 
“OF all the saws and tools | ever used, 
Disston Chain Saws are the best thing 
ever, to save work and time. Give me 
a Disston to do any job right.” 


$332.00 


DISSTON 20° LIGHT CONVERTIBLE WITH CHISEL CHAIN 
‘Timbermen’s favorite all-around saw for 1-Man 
or 2-Man®* jobs 


DISSTON 24°° SAW WITH STRADDLE CHAIN 
Excellent for 1-Man or 2-Man* operation on 
medium jobs $304.50 


*With addition of Heiper Handle, 


$10.50 

DISSTON HELPER HANDLE 
Quickly and simply attached 
to 30” and 24” units, for 
2-Man jobs. 


DISSTON 18’ SAW FOR 1 MAN 
The popular t-Man unit for all-around felling, 
bucking and limbing. Straddle Chain 


DISSTON 1-MAN 15°° BOW SAW WITH STRADDLE CHAIN 

Available as complete unit. Or How Saw 
attachment $46.00 can 
be quickly substituted for standard guide rail 


sold separately 


on any of above units 


DISSTOM EXTRA DUTY 2.MAN SAW 

12 hp Mercury engine means time. manpower 
and money saved, doing the big, tough jobs 
New lower prices from $620.00 for 2’ rail with 
Chisel Chain to $696.00 for 7’ rail with 
Chisel Chain 


DISSTON SELF-FEED CHISEL CHAIN 

Extra good, extra fast for easy sawing. Makes 
angle cuts evenly. Kucks upward smoothly 
Superior for tough, twisted grain . for clome 
to-ground cutting 


| 
> 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF FARM WOODLANDS. New 2nd Edition 


By Ceprte H. Guise, Cornell University. American Forestry Series. 352 pages, $4.00 


Covers the origin and condition of farm woodlands. the structure and physiology of trees, ecology 
of woodlands, volumes of woodland products, increment and yield of growing timber. care and 
improvement of woodlands, and the establishing of new woodlands-forest planting. protection for 
farm woodlands, use and marketing of woodland products, durability and preservation treatment of 


farm timbers. and woodland management. 


TEXTBOOK OF DENDROLOGY. New 3rd Edition 


By Wittiam M. Harrow. New York State College of Forestry; and ELLwoop S. HArrar. 


School of Forestry, Duke University. The American Forestry Series. 555 pages, $5.00 


This well-known text covers in detail all the important forest trees of the United States and Canada. 
Most of the descriptions include distinguishing characteristics, general description, range, and 
botanical features. In general, the nomenclature of the U.S. Forest Service Check List (1944) has 


been followed. 


THE WESTERN RANGE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


By Marton Crawson, Department of the Interior. American Forestry Series. 401 pages, $5.00 


Describes the range livestock industry from an economic point of view. The author treats the 
physical environment upon which the industry is closely dependent. the ownership and management 
of the extensive areas of land which the industry uses. the economic problems of ranch organiza- 
tion and operation, credit for the industry, and the factors affecting demand for, and supply of, 


range livestock products. 


HARVESTING TIMBER CROPS 


Wackerman, Duke Universitv. American Forestry Series. 437 pages, 85.00 


\ text covering all phases of harvesting. from preliminary considerations. involved in planning 
and preparing for the actual harvesting steps. to cost controls and records. The final chapter. de 
voted to regional harvesting practices. was prepared by seven contributors, each an expert in his 
region. ‘The subject of timber harvesting is treated as an integral part of forestry, rather than as 
an independent procedure. The author covers the harvesting of all important forest products such 
as saw logs. pulpwood, poles, ties, and veneer blocks. Throughout, the treatment is more analytical 


than descriptive. The illustrations are outstanding. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nn STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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